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New  York. 
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Review  of  the  Work  of  the  Municipal  Art  Society 
by  the  President. 

Prior  to  1902  the  Municipal  Art  Society  had  estalilished  a 
record  of  creditable  achievement.  The  improvement  of  Coney 
Island  Park  and  the  interior  decoration  of  the  Criminal  Courts 
Building  were  the  direct  results  of  its  efforts.  Several  artistic 
competitions  for  street  fixtures,  held  under  its  auspices,  resulted 
in  a  subsequent  presentation  to  the  City  of  the  Twenty-third 
street  and  Fifth  avenue,  the  Erie  ferry  and  the  Times  Square 
electroliers  and  isles  of  safety.  The  Society  acting  with  other 
organizations  presented  to  the  City  the  Hunt  memorial. 

The  dinners  and  exhibitions  of  the  society  also  served  to 
stimulate  and  develop  a  sound  public  opinion  on  matters  relating 
to  municipal  development  and  municipal  art. 

The  press,  reflecting  the  growing  popular  interest,  gave  liberal 
notice  to  the  efforts  of  the  societ\-  which  gradually  came  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  rallying  point  for  city  improvement  along  artistic 
lines. 

Co-operation  between  the  society  and  Horough  President 
Cantor  in  the  matter  of  street  signs  followed  up  later  by  the 
West  End  ^\ssociation  and  other  bodies  finally  resulted  in  pro- 


vision,  etc.,  for  such  needed  signs  at  street  corners  in  Manhattan, 
and  has  produced  similar  results,  at  least  in  part,  in  other 
boroughs. 

The  membership  and  influence  of  the  society  continued  rapidly 
to  increase,  and  its  experience  tended  to  broaden  its  views,  so  that 
it  became  more  and  more  apparent  that  municipal  embellishment 
also  included  the  establishment  of  a  comprehensive  structural  de- 
velopment plan  for  the  entire  City.  It  was  recognized  that  the 
growth  of  the  smaller  sections  of  the  City  had  been  too  largely 
dependent  upon  chance,  and  so  far  as  foresight  had  obtained  it 
was  the  consequence  of  self  interest  on  the  part  of  individuals, 
local  groups  and  real  estate  and  transportation  corporations.  An 
informal  conference  with  Mayor  Low  brought  forth  a  request 
from  him  to  the  effect  that  the  society  should  supply  him  with 
such  data  as  it  had  or  could  obtain  from  other  bodies  and  indi- 
viduals, in  relation  to  the  re-planning  and  embellishment  of  the 
City.  Under  the  general  direction  of  the  president  of  the  society, 
Mr.  John  DeWitt  Warner,  and  its  secretary,  ]\Ir.  Frederick 
Steimnitz  Lamb,  a  series  of  conferences  were  held  with  other 
organizations,  and  the  following  report  was  made  to  the  society 
by  its  Conference  Committee  in  December,  1902: 

Report  of  thk  Coni'Icrenck  CoMMiTTiiE  of  the  Municip.\l 

Art  Society. 

Probably  the  most  important  work  of  the  society  has  been  its 
effort  to  give  a  fitting  answer  to  the  request  of  the  Mayor  of 
The  City  of  New  York  to  supply  him  with  such  data  as  it  had  or 
could  obtain  either  from  other  public-spirited  organizations  or 
individuals,  in  relation  to  the  rejilanning  and  embellishment  of  the 
City. 

In  furtherance  of  this,  a  conference  was  called  at  which  were 
represented : 

The  Merchants'  Association  of  New  York. 
The  New  York  Board  of  Trade  and  Transportation. 
The  Manufacturers  Association  of  N'ew  York. 
The  American  Society  of  Civil  luigineers. 
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The  Architectural  League  of  New  York. 
The  National  Society  of  Mural  Painters. 
The  National  Society  of  Sculptures. 

Each  society  being  represented  by  its  president  or  his  alter- 
nate. Several  meetings  were  held  and  the  result  was  an  ex- 
haustive report  with  all  necessary  appended  details,  and  the 
recommendation  that  a  commission  be  appointed  to  serve  with- 
out pa\',  to  formulate  such  suggestions  as  might  be  made  from 
time  to  time,  and  present  them  in  the  shape  of  a  comprehensive 
plan  for  the  approval  of  his  Honor,  the  Mayor.  The  report  so 
favorably  impressed  the  Mayor  that  in  his  annual  message, 
December  1902,  he  gave  thanks  to  the  Municipal  Art  Society  for 
its  effort  and  recommended  to  the  Board  of  Aldermen  the  passage 
of  the  necessary  legislation  to  accomplish  this  end.  Such  legis- 
lation is  now  pending  before  the  l!oard. 

While  it  is  fully  ap]:)reciated  that  in  so  summary  an  inquiry 
it  may  not  have  been  possible  to  note  many  very  meritorious 
projects,  it  is  still  believed  that  those  submitted  are  so  far  in- 
clusive or  typical  as  to  clearly  indicate  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  replanning  and  embellishing  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

Such  a  project  is,  first  of  all,  an  engineering  one,  for  it  in- 
volves the  consideration  of  problems  of  design  and  of  construc- 
tion in  almost  every  branch  of  applied  science, .  aesthetic  and 
economic. 

The  several  P)Oroughs  of  the  (Greater  City  which  have  here- 
tofore been  treated  only  as  units,  and  that,  too,  exclusively  from 
a  "real  estate"  point  of  view,  must  be  considered  anew  as  parts  of 
a  whole  to  be  made  beautiful  as  well  as  u.seful. 

Contrasted  as  they  are  in  topography,  geological  formation, 
character  of  occupation  and  subdivision,  an  effort  must  be  made 
to  render  them  attractive  in  appearance,  accessible  at  all  points 
and  from  all  points,  and  thoroughly  supplied,  each  according  to 
its  needs,  with  water,  light  and  transport,  and  with  means  for 
disposal  of  waste.  And  all  this  must  be  so  accomplished  that 
while  constant  and  marked  progress  is  made  towards  a  definite 
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end,  excessive  inconvenience  to  large  sections,  for  protracted 
periods,  shall  not  be  caused,  as  has  occurred  in  some  recent 
undertakings. 

To  bring  about  this  result,  the  co-operation  of  men  exjjeri- 
enced  in  management  of  problems  in  commerce,  in  finance,  in 
transportation,  in  engineering,  in  landscape  architecture,  in  archi- 
tecture, and  in  the  fine  arts,  is  essential.  Any  Commission  to 
consider  the  question  should  include  in  its  niembershi])  repre- 
sentatives of  each  of  these  classes  of  occupation,  who  are  ex])erts. 
commended  by  the  test  of  work  done  under  their  direction,  as 
well  as  a  member  of  the  legal  profession,  well  versed  in  muni- 
cipal law. 

[n  view  of  the  above  it  was  unaniiuously  resolved : 

Wii  KRi:.\.s,  Anv  practical  develo]:)ment  or  embellishnvent  of 
New  York  Citv  must  be  based  upon  its  first  essentials, — those  of 
a  i)nrt  at  which  centers  land  commerce:  a  site  for  the  manufac- 
ture and  trade  dependent  thereon ;  a  home  for  those  engaged 
therein  :  and  a  center  of  finance  as  well  as  of  society,  literature 
and  art. 

Resolved.  That  we  recu)iimended  to  the  Mayor  the  a])])oint- 
iiienl  of  a  ( 'oiumission  to  consider  this  subject  in  all  its  i)ha.ses, 
broad  enough  in  scope  tn  include  re])resentali ves  of: 

Com  mkkck,  I'inanck,  Tk.vnsi'okt.x  pion,  Enginmckring, 
L.\NDSCArK  Akcihticcti'uic,  ARCfirriccTURK,  tiik 
Fink  Arts,  Munich'. \i.  Stati.stics,  .wd  AUini- 

(1  I'Af,  1  .AW. 

I'nfortunateh'  (he  lioard  of  AldeniH'n,  while  a])proving  the 
report  transmitted  by  the  .Mayor  to  the  extent  of  authorizing 
the  a])i)( lintment  ot'  such  a  commission,  did  not  \'ole  an  api)roi)ria- 
tion  for  the  use  of  the  conuuission.  'i"he  .Mayor  would  not,  under 
these  circumstances.  a])i)oint  the  conuuission.  and  the  matter  went 
over  to  the  next  ;idiin'nistr;ition.  wIumi  tlve  appropriation  was 
secured  and  the  appointments  ])romplly  made  by  .Mayor  McClellan 
early  in  i()()4.  .\t  this  time  in  urging  upon  the  Mayor  the  need 
for  such  a  bod\ .  the  ])resident  of  tln'  societ\'  spoke  ;is  lollows.  at  its 
annu.'d  dinner: 
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"  The  annual  expenditure  for  administration  is  constant,  ex- 
cept as  it  groAvs  with  the  growth  of  the  city ;  expenditures  for 
betterments,  however,  can  be  controhed  both  as  to  direction  and 
amount  and  the  Mayor's  admirable  suggestion  of  a  governing  pol- 
icy for  all  administrations  can  be  made  largely  effective  by  the 
creation  of  an  official  commission  on  "City  Plan"  which  would 
colate  and  arrange  in  sequence  of  practicability  and  urgency  all 
contemplated  improvements.  In  this  manner  the  city  officials 
would  in  great  measure  be  relieved  of  an  onerous  responsibility 
and  a  body  of  intelligent  public  opinion  developed  which 
would  discriminate  between  necessary  and  merely  desirable 
betterments.  Under  such  conditions  the  insistent  claims  of  locali- 
ties, of  public  service  corporations,  of  individuals  and  of  the 
several  executive  heads  of  the  departments  in  the  City's  service, 
could  more  intelligently  be  reconciled  and  made  subservient  to  the 
general  welfare." 

This  commission,  known  as  the  City  Improvement  Com- 
mission, made  an  elaborate  and  valuable  report  in  December, 
1904,  which  contains  among  its  recommendations  many  of  the 
suggestions  already  proposed  by  the  Municipal  Art  Society. 
The  report  constitutes  the  first  official  recognition  by  the  City  of 
the  desirability  for  comprehensive  planning  in  anticipation  of 
municipal  needs. 

The  society  anticipating  the  more  formal  report  of  the  City 
Improvement  Commission,  when  it  should  have  been  appointed, 
had  already  arranged  for  the  publication  of  a  series  of  discus- 
sions relating  to  the  structural  planning  as  well  as  the  decoration 
of  the  City.  These  discussions  were  issued  as  bulletins,  and  are 
included  in  this  publication.  Generally  speaking  they  were  pub- 
lished on  occasions  when  public  attention  was  being  directed  to 
the  particular  matter  under  discussion.  Reference  to  contem- 
porary newspaper  files  indicates  their  importance. 

In  advocacy  of  its  specific  recommendations,  the  society, 
through  its  officers  and  committee  chairmen,  has  made  it  a  point 
to  frequently  appear  before  the  Mayor,  the  Comptroller,  the 
several  Borough  Presidents,  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  the  Board 
of  Estimate  and  Apportionment,  the  Rapid  Transit  Commission 
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and  the  Borough  Improvement  Boards.  It  has  also  been  its 
policy  to  confer  and  co-operate  with  Tax  Payers'  Associations, 
Boards  of  Trade,  local  improvement  bodies  and  artistic  associa- 
tions within  and  immediately  without  the  boundaries  of  New 
York  City,  both  in  New  York  State  and  in  New  Jersey,  and  to 
promote  by  discussion  or  action  desirable  improvements.  Fre- 
quent dinners  and  meetings  have  been  held  by  the  society  at 
which  ])rominent  men  have  spoken,  and  their  remarks  have  been 
widely  published. 

The  annual  exhibition  of  plans  for  municipal  betterments  has 
become  an  established  custom  of  the  society.  During  1905  a 
separate  exhibition  was  held  calling  attention  to  comparative  art 
in  street  advertising,  the  object  being  to  minimize  the  objection- 
able features  of  this  kind  of  display  by  discrimination  against  bad 
color  and  design. 

The  society  has  co-operated  with  Dr.  Lepsiger,  director  of 
the  Public  Lecture  Bureau  of  the  City,  in  supplying  lecturers 
and  slides  on  subjects  pertaining  to  its  work. 

It  has  repeatedly  sought  to  make  available  a  permissive  ap- 
propriation of  $50,000  annually  for  artistic  purpo.ses,  but  has  not 
yet  succeeded  in  accomplishing  this  end. 

The  President,  in  1905,  instituted  a  tax  payers  suit  to  prevent 
bill-board  advertising  on  the  temporary  fence  surrounding  the 
Public  Library  building,  now  in  course  of  construction,  and,  as  a 
consequence,  the  I'ark  Commissioner  was  compelled  to  abate  that 
particular  nuisance. 

An  attempt  to  sup])ress  the  use  of  the  station  walls  of  the  new 
Subway  for  advertising  purposes,  on  the  ground  that  ])ul)lic 
property  could  not  legally  be  put  to  such  a  use,  resultx-'d  in  action 
by  the  Mayor  ordering  the  immediate  removal  of  the  advertise- 
ments. An  injunction  was  obtained  by  interested  parties  and 
the  matter  is  now  in  suit,  with  the  ])rospect  of  long  continuance, 
uidess  the  City's  representatives  shall  i)ush  the  matter  much  more 
energetically  than  they  have  so  far  shown  a  (lis])osition  to  do. 
The  vigorous  protests  lodged  against  advertising  on  public  ])rop- 
erty  has,  however,  had  the  effect  of  preventing  the  use  of  the 
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Subway  below  City  Hall  for  such  extraueous  purposes,  and  it  is 
to  be  reasonably  expected  that  future  subways  will  not  be  de- 
faced in  this  manner. 

A  plan  for  re-arranging  the  surface  car  tracks  at  Columbus 
Circle,  by  which  both  the  car  and  general  street  traffic  will  be 
greatly  facilitated,  has  not  as  yet  been  adopted,  but  the  Police 
Commissioner  has  compelled  the  movement  of  the  general  street 
traffice  to  follow  the  lines  suggested  by  this  society  for  the  car 
traffic. 

Our  protests  against  the  extension  of  elevated  railroad  struc- 
tures, at  least  in  the  Borough  of  Manhattan,  have  been  effective. 

The  society's  recommendation  that  there  should  be  no  bridge 
terminals,  but  that  the  bridges  should  be  considered  as  sections 
of  continuous  streets,  seems  in  a  fair  way  of  being  realized. 

In  all  comprehensive  plans  for  City  development,  transit  is 
the  most  important  factor.  Growth  without  consequent  con- 
gestion is  the  great  problem  of  New  York,  and  this  society  has 
not  shirked  the  responsibility  of  considering  it.  Other  im- 
provements do  not  tend  to  arouse  such  antagonism  as  are  im- 
mediately aroused  upon  any  attempt  to  discuss  City  transit ;  and 
this  is  to  be  looked  for,  since  transportation  now  involves  great 
private  interests  separate  from  the  general  interest  of  the  City. 
Nevertheless  municipal  transit  is  as  intimately  associated  with 
the  artistic  development  of  the  City  as  it  is  with  its  social  and 
commercial  development.  For  this  reason  it  has  merited  and 
received  the  attention  of  the  committees  of  the  ]\Iunicipal  Art 
Society. 

The  establishiiiciit  in  tlic  popular  mind  of  flic  need  for  com- 
prehensive planning  of  all  of  these  factors  incident  to  tlie  City's 
growth  has  constituted  the  principal  achiczrmcnt  of  the  society 
during  the  past  tzvo  years. 

Calvin  Tomkins,  President. 
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INDEX    OF  BlTLT.EnNS. 


Bulletin  September  i,  1002: 

Relates  to  proposed  changes  in  and  about  City  Hall  Square  necessary 
to  create  a  convenient  and  artistic  civic  centre  at  that  locality. 

Bulletins  April  27,  1903,  and  October  5,  1903  (Bulletin  No.  2)  con- 
tinue a  discussion  of  the  same  subject. 

Bulletin  No.  i..  Street  Signs — Traffic  arrangement  Columbus  Circle, 
with  map.  Design  for  "  Isle  of  Safety "  at  Fifth 
avenue  and  Twenty-third  street.  President's  remarks 
on  presentation  of  same  to  the  City — Roster  of 
Society. 

No.  3.  Passenger  Transportation  in  New  York.  Being  the  first 
Bulletin  issued  by  the  Society  on  that  subject. 

No.  4.  Report  Civic  Centre  Committee — An  argument  against 
the  proposed  location  of  The  Bronx  Court  House  at 
Brook  avenue  and  One  Hundred  and  Sixty-first 
street. 

No.  5  Report  Thoroughfares  Committee — Changes  and  exten- 
sions in  the  street  system  of  the  city. 

No.  6.  Manhattan  Bridge  Connections — A  discussion  of  the  cor- 
rect utilization  of  the  East  river  bridircs  and  the 
desirability  of  eliminating  bridge  terminals. 

No.  7.  Decoration  of  Public  Buildings — Indicates  the  difficulties 
incident  to  this  matter  and  the  establishment  of  prac- 
tical municipal  procedure. 

No.  8.  Decoration  of  Public  Schools — A  similar  discussion  re- 
lating to  the  public  school  buildings  of  the  city. 

No.  9.  Report  Park  Committee — Recommendations  for  an  exten- 
sion of  the  park  system  in  the  outlying  boroughs. 

No.  10.  Reprint  of  Salient  Features  of  the  Report  of  the  Chief 
Engineer  of  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportion- 
ment, Nelson  P.  Lewis — Indicates  the  status  of  the 
principal  public  improvements  under  way  and  contem- 
plated by  the  city. 

No.  II  Pipe  Galleries — The  necessil>-  for  their  provision  in  tran- 
sit subways. 

No.  12.  Report  Committee  on  Flowers,  Vines  and  Area  plant- 
ing— Discussion  of  tree  planting,  window  boxes, 
plantations  almiu  schools,  public  tree  nurseries,  etc. 
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No.  13.  Discussion  of  Manhattan  Bridge  Plans — An  argument 
for  an  estalilished  public  procedure  in  connection 
with  proposed  changes  of  plans  for  great  municipal 
works  utilizing  as  an  illustratioTi  the  unfortunate 
consequences  growing  out  of  a  lack  of  such  pro- 
cedure :n  connection  with  changes  in  the  plans  for 
this  bridge. 

No.  14.  Rapid  Transit  in  New  York — This  constitutes  the  prin- 
ciple transit  report  of  the  Society.  It  is  supplemented 
as  will  be  noted  below  by  succeeding  reports. 

No.  15.  Civic  Centres — Argument  for  their  establishment  with 
maps  showing  scattered  city  property,  etc. 

No.  16.  Memorial  addressed  to  the  Rapid  Transit  Commission 
protesting  against  subwav  advertising. 

No.  17.  Memorial  to  the  Mayor  of  the  City  in  continuation  of 
above  subject. 

No.  18.  Discussion  of  proposed  subway  grant  to  the  New  York 
and  New  Jersey  Co. ;  also  contains  a  protest  against 
grants  in  perpetuity. 

No.  19.    Continuation  of  above  subject. 

No.  20.  Transit  Bulletin — A  criticism  of  routes  as  proposed, 
directs  attention  to  the  great  powers  and  attendant 
responsibilities  of  the  Rapid  Transiit  Commission. 
Indicates  the  present  independent  position  of  the 
City  as  regards  subway  transit  and  the  desirability 
of  maintaining  control  over  the  situation. 
No.  21.  Transit  Bulletin — Plan  proposed  by  the  Municipal  Art 
Society,  indicating  the  practicability  of  conducting 
the  Brooklyn  Bridge  traffic  into  crosstown  Manhattan 
subways  and  so  avoiding  the  elevated  railway  ex- 
tension in  City  Hall  Park  or  between  bridge  termin- 
als in  Manhattan.  This  Bulletin  instigated  the  gen- 
eral opposition  which  lias  so  far  prevented  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Brooklyn  Elevated  Railway  system 
into  Manhattan. 

No.  22.  Correspondence  between  City  Officials  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Society  relative  to  advertising  in  the  New 
Jersey  and  New  York,  and  Manhattan  subways. 

No.  23.  Report  of  the  Committee  on  advertising  signs  in  con- 
nection with  an  exhibition  of  commercial  and  artis- 
tic posters  and  signs. 

No. 24.  Report  on  proposed  subway  extension,  lieing  a  contem- 
porary discussion  of  routes  and  principals. 
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As  an  appendix  to  this  publication  there  is  inchided  a  report  of  the 
New  York  Board  of  Trade  and  Transportation  on  the  desirability  of 
municipal  control  of  transit,  and  a  report  of  the  Citizens  Union  on  Home 
Rule  for  the  City.  These  reports,  while  dealing  with  matters  not  fully 
considered  by  the  society,  have  a  special  interest  in  connection  with  its 
work,  and  are  included  with  the  foregoing  in  order  to  facilitate  a  com- 
prehensive understanding  of  the  whole  subject. 

^  The  society  contemplates  a  series  of  reports  on  development 
plans  for  each  of  the  following  boroughs :  Staten  Island,  Queens, 
The  Bronx,  Brooklyn,  and  also  a  report  on  a  similar  plan  for  the 
four  northern  counties  of  Xcw  Jersey,  which  are  to  be  consid- 
ered as  included  within  the  area  of  the  metropolitan  district  of 
New  York,  and  which  to  all  intents  and  purposes  constitute 
an  essential  part  of  the  economic  and  social  City  of  New  York. 
Local  committees-  are  already  engaged  in  this  work,  which  it  is 
hoped  will  show  the  relation  of  the  several  parts  of  the  City  to  its 
integrit}'  as  a  whole. 

A  report  will  also  be  issued  advocating  the  principle  of  con- 
denmation  of  land  in  excess  of  that  actually  required  for  great 
public  improvements,  so  that  the  City  may  by  resale,  after  im- 
provements shall  have  been  completed,  recoup  itself  in  W'hole 
or  in  part  for  the  expenditure  incurred,  and  may  also  by  restric- 
tions surround  the  improvements  with  a  dignified  environment. 
Resort  to  this  procedure  has  made  it  possible  to  reorganize  Euro- 
pean cities,  and  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  ])rinciple  should 
be  recognized  here  in  order  to  permit  of  modernizing  on  a  com- 
prehensive .scale  the  older  parts  of  the  City.  _ 

*The  following  transit  reports,  prepared 
by  Calvin  Tomkins  and  issued  sulisequently , 
are  also  included:- 

Report  Executive  Committee,  Board  or 
Trade  &  Transportation  on  Passenger  Transpor- 
tation Franchises  and  their  control  hy  the  City. 

Report  of  the  Transit  Conference  of  the 

City  of  New  York. 

Provisional  report  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Transit  Conference  on  the  means 
of  making  effective  municipal  control  of  pas- 
senger transportation  within  the  City  of  New 

York.  „    J  i     T   A  ♦ 

Report  City  Plan  Committee,  Municipal  Art 

Society  on  Passenger  Transportation  between 

ri  t.Vifi  Bronx. 


MEMORIAL 

OF  THE 

MUNICIPAL  ART  SOCIETY 

RELATIVE  TO 

Proposed  Changes  in  and  about  City  Hall 
Square,  New  York  City. 


To  the  Honorable  the  Board  of  Estimate  and 

Apportionment  of  Tlie  City  of  New  York: 

Gentlemen — x\cting  under  the  instructions  of  the  Munic- 
ipal Art  Society,  the  undersigned,  its  committee  in  the 
premises,  respectfully  present  this  memoriaL 

The  district  between  Canal  street  and  the  Battery  con- 
stitutes the  centre  of  the  wholesale  business  and  office  life  of 
the  City.  In  no  part  of  the  City  is  the  relative  disparity  of 
the  day  to  the  night  population  so  great.  The  Courts  and 
municipal  offices  are,  for  the  most  part,  located  here,  as  are 
the  Custom-house  and  great  financial  institutions.  This  con- 
dition has  resulted  in  such  a  congestion  of  travel  at  the  Bridge 
entrance  as  to  create  a  public  scandaL  When  the  final  plans 
of  the  Rapid  Transit  and  Bridge  Commissions  shall  have 
been  adopted,  satisfactory  provision  will  undoubtedly  be  made 
for  surface,  underground  and  overhead  traffic  in  such  a  manner 
that  order  and  comfort  will  be  again  restored. 

It  would  seem  appropriate,  however,  that  at  this  formative 
period,  and  in  connection  with  the  treatment  of  the  transit 
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problem,  due  consideration  should  also  be  given  to  the  effective 
treatment  of  the  whole  City  Hall  section  in  its  relation  to  the 
future  growth  of  the  City,  so  that  we  may  not  only  obtain  an 
immediate  remedy  for  the  intolerable  crowding  at  the  Bridge, 
but  also  guard  against  future  crowding  in  the  park  and  street 
passages  in  front  of  the  Bridge,  and  provide  for  a  spacious 
and  dignified  civic  centre  at  the  seat  of  the  City's  govern- 
ment, as  well  as  a  beautiful  and  commodious  group  of  muni- 
cipal buildings  for  the  City's  use.  These  matters  are  all 
related  to  each  other,  and  the  best  solution  for  each  is  involved 
in  a  proper  solution  for  all. 

A  map  of  greater  New  York  attached  to  this  memorial  will 
show  at  a  glance  the  dominating  central  position  which  the 
City  Hall  locality  bears  to  all  the  boroughs. 

According  to  the  statement  from  the  Comptroller's  office 
herewith  appended,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  most  of  the  offices 
occupied  by  the  City  government  are  located  within  half  a 
mile  of  City  Hall,  or,  to  be  precise,  the  City  is  paying  annually 
for  rented  accommodations  (178,005  sq.  ft.)  in  this  locality 
$294,707.41,  and  pays  only  $43,100  for  offices  located  elsewhere 
on  Manhattan  Island  (66,161  sq.  ft.).  The  Health  Department 
is  inconveniently  located,  as  a  consequence  of  purely  political 
causes,  at  the  corner  of  Sixth  avenue  and  Fifty-fifth  street. 
Assuming  that  this  Department,  occupying  some  35,825  square 
feet,  at  an  annual  rental  of  $16,000,  should  be  located  at  City 
Hall  square,  the  total  area  thus  occupied  by  the  City  in  this 
vicinity  would  then  be  213,830  square  feet,  and  the  total  annual 
rental  for  office  purposes  down  town  would  be  $310,707.41.  It 
is  consequently  apparent  that  as  a  result  of  a  process  of  im- 
perative natural  selection  the  public  business  of  the  City  has 
become  fixed  in  this  locality.  This  fact  is  graphically  shown 
by  Map  C  attached  to  this  report. 

The  Borough  of  The  Bronx  simply  constitutes  the  northern 
part  of  the  Borough  of  Manhattan.  The  direct  line  from  Bor- 
ough Hall,  Brooklyn,  to  City  Hall,  New  York,  is  over  the 
Brooklyn  Bridge,  and  the  new  bridges  and  prospective  tunnels 
will  tend  to  bring  into  closer  relation  this  principal  headquarters 
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with  local  centres  of  government  in  Queens  and  Richmond.  It 
may  also  be  presumed  that  as  a  result  of  continued  civic  organi- 
zation and  centralization,  not  only  will  an  increasing  but  a 
relatively  larger  amount  of  municipal  business  be  transacted  in 
the  vicinity  of  City  Hall  in  the  future  than  is  now  the  case.  In- 
asmuch then,  as  public  business  and  passage  centres  here,  the 
City  should  arrange  now,  while  values  are  moderate,  on  a 
comprehensive  basis,  for  its  future  growth,  as  well  as  for  its 
immediate  requirements.  To  this  end  we  recommend  as  follows  : 

First — -That  all  buildings,  except  the  old  City  Hall  and 
County  Court-house,  be  promptly  removed  from  City  Hall 
square,  the  City  Hall  being  the  one  structure  within  the  park 
limits  at  once  so  creditable  in  its  architecture  and  of  such  his- 
toric interest  that  its  preservation  should  be  indefinitely  pro- 
vided for.  The  removal  of  these  buildings  will  afiford  great 
relief  where  it  is  most  needed,  and  will  make  it  possible  to 
alter  the  lines  of  the  street  and  sidewalk  along  Park  row  and 
the  passages  through  the  park  in  such  a  manner  as  to  greatly 
facilitate  travel. 

Second— That  the  ground  area  of  the  County  Court-house 
be  not  enlarged.  This  building,  incongruous  in  design,  and 
taking  up  park  area  which  should  have  been  left  open,  will 
become  more  of  an  obstruction  as  the  result  of  any  attempt  to 
enlarge  it.  The  existing  passage  between  it  and  the  City  Hall 
(see  Cut  Z?)  is  at  present  inadequate,  and  any  extension 
of  its  limits  to  the  south  will  not  only  crowd  travel  still 
more  but  the  buildings  would  also  crowd  each  other 
to  the  architectural  disadvantage  of  both.  To  extend  the 
building  to  the  east  or  west  would  result  in  serious  curtailment 
of  needed  park  space.  Lastly,  the  expense  for  radical  changes 
will  be  very  heavy,  but  necessary  room  for  the  Courts  can  be 
provided  more  promptly  and  advantageously  either  by  interior 
alterations,  or,  temporarily,  in  the  existing  buildings  on  the 
north  side  of  Chambers  street,  where  such  space,  not  now  used 
by  the  city,  is  immediately  available  :  Or,  later  on,  additional 
room  can  be  provided  in  one  or  the  other  of  the  proposed 
municipal  buildings  hereinafter  mentioned. 
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Third — Assuming  that  the  property  bounded  by  North 
William  street,  Park  row,  Chambers  street  and  Centre  street, 
is  to  be  taken  for  bridge  approaches — then  this  Committee 
distinctly  advises  that  that  property  situated  between  Chambers 
and  Reade  streets,  extending  from  the  new  Hall  of  Records  to 
Broadway,  be  also  condemned.  The  offices  now  located  in  the 
existing  buildings  on  this  site  can  be  immediately  utilized  for 
municipal  purposes  at  a  distinct  saving  in  rental  to  the  City. 
In  the  Stewart  Building  alone  the  City  is  at  present  paying 
$142,380  for  but  a  few  rooms  on  three  floors.  If  this  is  done 
at  once  the  realty  will  be  secured  at  the  lowest  possible  figure, 
and  in  the  future  arrangements  can  be  made  for  the  planning 
and  construction  of  municipal  buildings  for  each  site,  of  dimen- 
sions which  shall  dominate  the  locality,  and  which  shall  most 
economically  and  liberally  provide  office  accommodations  for 
the  City's  use  for  many  years  to  come.  The  same  considera- 
tions which  are  leading  the  great  financial  institutions  to  buy 
and  build  in  the  lower  part  of  the  city  should  influence  the 
action  of  public  officials  having  the  permanent  interests  of  the 
city  at  heart. 

The  City,  unmindful  of  its  interest  and  dignity,  is  now  paying 
over  $300,000  annually,  to  private  parties  for  office  require- 
ments, the  demand  for  which  is  annually  increasing.  On  a  4^ 
per  cent,  basis  (3  per  cent,  for  interest  and  \\  per  cent,  for 
taxes  lost),  it  must  capitalize  this  sum  in  property  investments 
to  the  extent  of  say  $6,600,000,  or  be  at  an  annually  increasing 
loss  and  inconvenience.  The  Legislature  has  already  authorized 
the  expenditure  requisite  for  providing  increased  room  for  the 
Courts  ;  and  plans  indicating,  we  believe,  an  outlay  of  from  two 
and  a  half  to  three  million  dollars  in  altering  and  extending 
the  County  Court-house  have  been  formally  submitted  to  and 
rejected  by  the  Municipal  Art  Commission.  Any  solution  of 
the  transit  problem  at  the  bridge  entrance,  of  necessity  involves 
the  condemnation  of  private  property  to  the  extent  of  over  a 
million  and  a  half  dollars.  After  utilizing  this  for  bridge 
approaches,  the  upper  stories  could  be  used  for  city  offices, 
and  to  the  extent  of  such  availability  will  save  rent  elsewhere. 
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The  City,  consequently,  is  so  situated  that  it  can  advantage- 
ously spend  approximately,  the  following  amounts,  namely  : 

For  office  buildings  and  land  for 

same,  say   $6,600,000  00 

For  special  court  purposes,  say..       2,500,000  00 

For  land    in    connection  with 

transit  facilities,  say   1,500,000  00 

Construction  of  such  elevated, 
surface  and  subway  connec- 
tions with  the  bridge  as  may 
be  determined  upon,  say   1,000,000  00 

Total   $ii,6oo,oco  00 


The  property  now  proposed  to  be  taken  over  is  as  immedi- 
ately available  in  its  present  condition  for  public  office  pur- 
poses, should  the  City  acquire  it,  as  it  is  for  private  offices,  and, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  much  of  it  is  now  being  rented  by  the 
City  ;  so  that  by  ousting  other  tenants,  the  City  could  at  once, 
and  at  comparatively  small  expense,  avail  itself  of  ample  space 
for  its  immediate  needs.  Temporary  and  needed  room  for  the 
Courts  could  here  be  provided,  while  a  suitable  building  for 
housing  them  could  be  designed  and  erected,  say,  as  the  east 
wing  of  a  city  building  on  Chambers  street,  opposite  the  north 
side  of  the  park,  between  the  new  Hall  of  Records  and  Broad- 
way. Withdrawals  by  the  City  Departments  from  rented  offices 
in  the  vicinity  and  a  concentration  of  such  offices  on  the  City's 
home  lots,  would  promptly  and  materially  lessen  the  expendi- 
ture for  rent,  which  is  now  enormous.  The  erection  of  a  suit- 
able and  dignified  municipal  building  should  be  proceeded 
with  as  soon  as  plans  could  be  prepared.  The  convenience  of 
the  City  would  probably  be  best  served  by  proceeding  with 
the  erection  of  such  a  building  in  sections,  so  that  office  room 
should  not  be  unduly  curtailed  during  construction. 

As  soon  as  the  final  plans  of  the  Bridge  and  Rapid  Transit 
Commissions  shall  have  been  adopted,  building  operations 
upon  the  plot  north  of  the  Bridge  could  be  instituted.  It  is 
reasonable  to  assume  that  at  this  time  the  total  expenditure 
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both  for  land  and  structures  as  above  indicated  would  be  well 
within  the  limit  of  $11,600,000 — the  capital  charge  which  as 
above  noted  the  City  has  now  practically  incurred, — but  so  far 
without  adequate  consideration  as  to  the  relative  benefits  to  be 
derived. 

The  fact  that  the  property  proposed  to  be  taken  at  this 
time  is  covered  with  antiquated  buildings,  and  as  a  consequence 
can  be  acquired  on  a  reasonable  basis,  coupled  with  the  cer- 
tainty that  the  City  must  ultimately  have  it,  but  that  prox- 
imity to  the  civic  centre  will  promptly  result  in  its  improve- 
ment and  greatly  enhanced  value,  make  it  almost  imperative 
that  the  City  should  act  without  delay  in  taking  advantage  of 
the  present  very  favorable  opportunity  to  secure  this  needed 
land,  and  by  so  doing  reserve  for  its  own  benefit  the  unearned 
increment  which  it  will  otherwise  pay  for  later  on,  as  the  price 
of  lack  of  public  spirit  and  sound  judgment  now.  As  to  debt 
limitations,  during  but  one  year — the  first — must  an  extra- 
ordinary sum  be  included  in  the  City  Budget,  for  land  con- 
demnation. So  far  as  concerns  building  thereon,  it  would  be 
impracticable  so  to  progress  this  as  to  incur  much  expense 
before  the  next  year  ;  while  from  the  very  moment  of  increased 
capital  liability,  the  City  would  save  a  large  and  increasing 
amount  of  rentals. 

Among  the  results,  mainly  within  three  years.  New  York 
would  have  : 

A  City  Hall  Park  between  the  Post-office  and  Chambers 
street  cleared  of  obstructions,  attractive  and  spacious  to  an 
extent  that  can  now  be  scarcely  imagined,  and  a  fitting  site 
for  generations  to  come  for  every  class  of  adornment  that  may 
make  beautiful  the  place,  or  commemorate  historical  events  or 
characters.  A  striking  bridge  approach  to  the  grandest  bridge 
ever  built.  The  best  housed  and  most  compactly  and  con- 
veniently grouped  municipal  offices  that  any  city  ever  had. 
Economy,  convenience  and  civic  pride  alike  dictate  that  New 
York  seize  this  opportunity  to  provide  for  herself  such  a  civic 
centre  as  neither  is  needed  nor  could  be  had  elsewhere. 

The  problems  here  presented  can  be  faced  in  two  ways.  One 
is  to  "  potter  "  separately  with  each  detail,  and  this  has  been 
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the  course  so  far  followed  in  regard  to  City  Hall  Park  since 
1865,  the  result  being  an  expensive  and  incongruous  medley  of 
buildings  which  the  City  has  outgrown,  which  now  consti- 
tute a  serious  hindrance  to  free  movement,  and  which  by  their 
obtrusive  ugliness  continually  offend  the  public  taste.  The 
other  is  to  anticipate  needs,  to  lay  out  comprehensive  plans,  and 
then  systematically  to  carry  them  out.  The  peculiar  condition 
surrounding  the  transit  problem,  the  necessity  for  housing  the 
City  government,  together  with  the  now  unimproved  con- 
dition of  the  property  sought  to  be  acquired,  make  it  compara- 
tively simple  to  put  such  apian  into  execution  at  this  particular 
time.  In  the  near  future  these  conditions  will  so  speedily 
change  that  what  at  present  is  easy  of  accomplishment  will  soon 
become  difficult  and  expensive. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

By  the  Special  Committee  of  the  Municipal 
Art  Society. 

Chairman  of  tJie  Committee  on  Parks. 
Chairman  of  the  Model  City  Committee. 

Chairman  of  Committee  on  Thoroughfares. 

In  connection  with  this  report  are  submitted  : 
"A  " — Map  of  Greater  New  York,  showing  that  Manhattan, 
between  Canal  street  and  the  Battery,  is  the  municipal  centre 
when  its  relation  to  all  the  boroughs  is  considered. 

"  B  " — Statement  of  the  Comptroller's  ofifice  in  relation  to 
municipal  rents. 

"  C" — Map,  showing  some  of  the  property  now  rented  by 
the  City  in  the  vicinity  of  City  Hall  Park. 

"  D  " — Photograph,  showing  constricted  passage  between 
City  Hall  and  the  County  Court-house. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  MAP  C. 

Buildings  belonging  to  and  occupied  by  the  | 
city   are   in   solid    black.      Buildings  where 
quarters  are  rented  for  the  various  departments 
are  indicated  as  follows  : 

Less  than  one  floor 
is  indicated  thus : 

The  portion  cov- 
ered with  dark  lines 


] 


llllllllll 


indicating  the  relative  proportion  of  one  floor  used. 

From  one  to  three  floors  in- 
clusive denoted  by 

The  whole  space  is  covered  by  dark  lines. 

More  than  three 
floors  is  indicated  by 
covering    the  whole 


area. 


Building. 


a)  Stewart  Building,     81,338  square 

b)  Park  Row  Building,  46,y77 

c)  Staatz  Zeitung,  9.297 

d)  Gerken,  8,940 

e)  Emigrant  Bank,  2,039 
/)  Central  Bank,  7,482 

(£■)  Temple  Court,  3,546 
/i)  New  York  Life,  8,673 
i)  No.  296  Broadway,  2,400 

f)  No.  258  Broadway,  837 
k)  No.  83  Chambers  st.,  6,054 
/)  Aldrich,  624 


Rental 
Paid  by  thb 
City. 

feet   $142,380  00 

  79,732  41 

'    16,000  00 

'    16,000  00 

  3,435  00 

'    10,300  00 

'    4,800  00 

'    12,000  00 

'    1,600  00 

'  ......  2,000  00 

'    5,500  00 

'    960  00 


178,007 


$294,707  41 
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No.  37  West  34th  Street. 


MEMORIAL  FROM  THE  MUNICIPAL  ART  SOCIETY 
TO  THE  BOARD  OF  ESTIMATE. 


To  the  Honorable  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  of 
The  City  of  Ne-w  York : 

Gentlemen — In  September  last  the  IMunicipal  Art  Society 
submitted  a  memorial  to  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportion- 
ment relative  to  proposed  changes  in  and  about  City  Hall  Square. 
Several  suggestions  were  made,  but  the  essential  idea,  which 
included  all  others,  was  stated  as  follows : 

"  Assuming  that  the  property  bounded  by  North  William 
street,  Park  Row,  Chambers  street  and  Centre  street  is  to  be 
taken  for  bridge  approaches,  then  this  Committee  distinctly  ad- 
vises that  that  property  situated  between  Chambers  and  Reade 
streets,  extending  from  the  new  Hall  of  Records  to  Broadway, 
be  also  condemned.  The  offices  now  located  in  the  existing 
buildings  on  this  site  can  be  immediately  utilized  for  municipal 
purposes  at  a  distinct  saving  in  rental  to  the  City.  In  the  Stewart 
Building  alone  the  City  is  at  present  paying  $142,360  for  but  a 
few  rooms  on  three  floors.  If  this  is  done  at  once,  the  realty 
will  be  secured  at  the  lowest  possible  figure,  and  in  the  future 
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arrangements  can  be  made  for  the  planning  and  construction  of 
municipal  buildings  for  the  site  on  Chambers  street  adjacent  to 
Broadway  and  the  site  adjacent  to  the  bridge,  of  dimensions 
which  shall  dominate  the  locality  and  which  shall  most  economic- 
ally and  liberally  provide  office  accommodations  for  the  City's 
use  for  many  }'ears  to  come.  The  same  considerations  which 
are  leading  the  great  financial  institutions  to  buy  and  build  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  city  should  influence  the  actions  of  public 
officials  having  the  permanent  interests  of  the  City  at  heart." 

The  Mayor,  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Estimate  and 
Apportionment,  proposed  that  the  City  should  acquire  the  land 
bounded  by  Park  Row,  North  William  street,  Duane  street  and 
Centre  street,  and  moved  that  the  Commissioner  of  Bridges  be 
instructed  to  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Board  plans  for  the  utili- 
zation of  such  area.  In  his  argument  favoring  a  combined  tran- 
sit-terminal, and  municipal  building  on  this  land,  the  Mayor  also 
argues  against  the  plan  of  the  Municipal  Art  Society  for  the 
acquisition  by  the  City  of  the  Broadway  and  Chambers  street 
site.  Since  the  acquisition  of  the  above  plot  by  the  City  consti- 
tutes the  vital  part  of  the  Society's  recommendations,  your  Com- 
mittee cannot  well  avoid  the  necessity  of  replying  to  the  criti- 
cism of  his  Honor  the  Mayor,  and  take  this  opportunity  of  again 
Ijriefly  referring  to  the  matter. 

The  arguments  advanced  by  the  Mayor  for  acquiring  the  site 
adjacent  to  the  Bridge  and  against  acquiring  the  site  on  Cham- 
bers street,  adjacent  to  the  Park,  may  be  stated  as  follows: 

First — Greater  convenience  of  access  of  the  Bridge  site. 

Second — The  co-operation  of  the  railroads  will  lessen  the 
expense  to  the  City. 

Third — The  much  greater  expense  attending  the  acquisition 
and  development  of  the  Park  site. 

He  summarizes  as  follows : 

"  I  apprehend  that  the  plan  1  have  suggested  with  all  its  inci- 
dental advantages  on  the  side  of  improving  traffic  conditions  and 
with  a  greater  amount  of  office  accommodation,  can  be  carried 
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out  for  a  less  siiin  than  it  would  cost  to  condemn  the  Chambers 
street  property,  without  regard  to  any  buildings  to  be  erected 
upon  that  (site)." 

Replying  to  the  argument  of  convenience  your  Committee 
would  state  that  at  the  present  time  offices  on  Chambers  street 
near  Broadway  are  considered  more  desirable  and  rent  for  higher 
figures  than  offices  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Bridge,  east  of  Centre 
street ;  and  do  so  in  spite  of  the  influence  of  existing  surface  and 
elevated  railroads.  The  added  operation  of  the  subway  may 
make  some  difference  in  this  respect,  but  we  respectfully  submit 
that  no  possible  change  in  the  City's  transit  system  is  likely  to 
equalize  the  merits  of  offices  located  on  Park  Row,  Centre  and 
Duane  streets,  and  those  located  on  Broadway  and  Chamber 
street ;  further,  while  a  building  located  near  the  Bridge  would 
be  convenient  of  access  for  passengers  from  the  east  side  and  the 
Bridge,  it  would  be  decidedly  inconvenient  for  west  side,  Broad- 
way, South  Brooklyn  and  Staten  Island  passengers.  The  fact 
that  offices  located  in  this  vicinity  are  not  relatively  desirable 
now  seems  to  us  a  sound  reason  for  thinking  that  they  will  not 
be  relatively  more  desirable  in  the  future.  Private  enterprise 
does  not  erect  modern  office  buildings  on  cheap  and  undesirable 
land ;  why  should  the  City  follow  a  different  policy  ? 

As  regards  the  co-operation  of  the  railroads,  it  is  undoubtedly 
true,  as  the  Mayor  states,  that  they  would  be  willing  to  contribute 
a  reasonable  rental  should  the  City  buy  for  their  convenience, 
and  he  adds :  "  It  is  a  common  report  that  both  the  New  York 
Central  and  Pennsylvania  Railroads  are  proposing  to  use  the 
space  above  their  new  stations."  The  land  in  question  is  unde- 
niably necessary  for  a  Union  Terminal  Station.  The  railroads 
must  have  the  use  of  it.  If  the  City  is  able  to  buy  it  and  rent  it 
to  them  on  a  profitable  basis,  it  would  appear  to  us  most  desir- 
able this  should  be  accomplished ;  if,  how^ever,  the  City,  by  so 
doing,  should  be  prevented  as  a  result  of  consequent  financial  dis- 
ability from  acquiring  the  most  advantageous  site  for  its  needed 
municipal  buildings,  then  the  permanent  good  of  the  community 
would  be  subverted  to  the  temporary  convenience  of  the  rail- 
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roads — for  the  railroads  can  buy  for  their  own  account,  as  the 
New  York  Central  and  Pennsylvania  have  already  done. 

Regarding  comparative  expense  in  the  choice  of  sites,  the 
]\Iayor  estimates  that  the  Chambers  street  site  would  cost  eight 
to  ten  million  dollars.  He  adds :  "  I  apprehend  no  one  would 
favor  the  purchase  of  such  costly  land  unless  it  were  to  be  devel- 
oped with  monumental  buildings."  Your  Committee  believed 
that  the  value  placed  on  this  plot  is  far  beyond  the  price  the  City 
would  be  obliged  to  pay.  The  fact  that  it  is  now  occupied  by 
buildings  most  of  which,  though  not  new,  are  in  good  order  and 
which  are  at  present  used  by  many  of  the  most  important  depart- 
ments of  the  City's  government,  makes  it  peculiarly  advantageous 
for  the  City  to  take  it  over.  The  Stewart  Building,  the  Ameri- 
can News  Company  Building  and  the  Emigrant  Savings  Bank 
Building  take  up  most  of  the  ground  and  can  readily  be  arranged 
for  immediate  occupancy ;  the  remaining  buildings  can  be  at 
least  temporarily  adapted  by  the  City  to  secondary  uses.  As  a 
result  of  ousting  private  tenants  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  City 
Departments  could  be  located  here  to  the  great  advantage  of  the 
City  in  economy  of  rents.  By  following  such  a  plan  it  would  not 
be  necessary  for  the  City  to  incur  any  immediate  outlay  for  the 
construction  of  new  buildings ;  this  matter  could  go  over  until 
such  time  as  the  City  had  the  necessary  funds  to  spare  when  the 
work  could  be  proceeded  with  progressively,  beginning  at  the 
Hall  of  Records  and  extending  by  degrees  westward  toward 
Broadway ;  in  other  words,  the  Municipality  would  purchase  the 
most  desirable  plot  for  the  development  of  its  civic  centre  and 
could  intelligently,  because  leisurely,  and  as  a  matter  of  adapt- 
ability, arrange  for  efficient  and  artistic  treatment  of  the  prob- 
lem. Ultimately  City  Hall  Park  would  be  cleared  of  obstructing 
structures,  and,  in  the  meantime,  much  needed  room  would  be 
made  immediately  available  for  the  occupancy  of  the  various 
departments. 

It  would  seem  to  your  Committee  that  the  argument  of  rela- 
tive expense  must  of  necessity  be  modified  by  recent  legislation 
at  Albany,  giving  the  Mayor  power  to  appoint  a  connnission  of 
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five  to  decide  upon  the  site  for  a  new  court  house,  south  of  Frank- 
lin street  "  and  within  City  Hall  Park  if  thought  wise."  It  is,  of 
course,  out  of  the  question  to  seriously  consider  the  utilization  of 
the  Park  for  this  purpose.  The  location  of  the  courts  over  the 
hurly-burly  of  a  terminal  station  also  seems  out  of  the  question 
as  detracting  from  the  dignity  which  should  hedge  them.  The 
Federal  Courts  are  located  in  the  United  States  Post-office.  The 
Hall  of  Records  is  located  on  Chambers  street,  and  it  would 
seem  to  your  Committee  that  no  more  desirable  location  for  a 
new  court  house  can  be  found  than  proximity  to  the  headquarters 
of  the  City  Government  and  at  the  same  time  accessibility  to  the 
Federal  Courts  and  the  Hall  of  Records.  If  a  new  court  house, 
must  be  built,  why  not  locate  it  near  where  the  business  of  the 
courts  is  now  being  transacted .  The  necessity  for  such  a  struc- 
ture on  Chambers  street,  of  course,  facilitates  the  purchase  by 
the  City  of  the  remaining  property  in  that  vicinity. 

It  would  hardly  seem  necessary  to  emphasize  the  advisability 
of  planning  the  City's  important  new  buildings  with  relation  to 
the  old  City  Hall — the  one  civic  building  in  which  New  Yorkers 
can  take  artistic  pride — therefore  the  suggestion  of  buildings  to 
the  north  and  axil  with  the  City  Hall  is  distinctly  to  be  preferred 
to  any  location  at  one  side  of  such  axis.  The  fact  that  Washing- 
ton, Cleveland,  Buffalo,  San  Francisco  and  many  other  cities  are 
at  this  time  earnestly  studying  and  carefully  considering  the  pos- 
sible grouping  of  their  public  buildings,  so  as  to  form  a  compre- 
hensive unit,  would  indicate  the  advisability  of  New  York  not 
overlooking  the  same  potential  advantage. 

Even  at  the  Mayor's  estimate  of  cost  of  purchase,  it  appears 
to  your  Committee  of  vital  importance  to  the  City's  welfare  that 
this  land  should  be  taken.  We  are  fully  convinced  that  ulti- 
mately the  City  iinist  take  it  oz'er,  and  it  certainly  will  never  be 
cheaper  than  it  is  now.  Proximity  to  the  civic  centre  will 
promptly  result  in  its  improvement  and  greatly  enhance  value, 
and  this  makes  it  imperative  that  the  City  should  act  without 
delay  in  taking  advantage  of  the  favorable  opportunity  which 
exists  for  obtaining  it,  and  by  so  doing  reserve  for  its  own  benefit 
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the  unearned  increment  which  it  will  otherwise  pay  for  later  on 
as  the  price  of  lack  of  public  spirit  and  sound  judgment  now. 

In  closing,  we  wish  to  say  that  while  w'e  have  not  been  able  to 
avoid  placing  our  friendly  criticism  alongside  the  friendly  criti- 
cism of  the  INIayor  directed  against  the  plan  of  this  Society,  we 
are  nevertheless  convinced  that  he  is  actuated  by  the  same  con- 
sideration for  the  City's  w-elfare  which  actuates  the  members  and 
Committees  of  the  Municipal  Art  Society.  We  are  also  alive  to 
the  fact  that  while  there  is  little  responsibility  on  our  shoulders 
for  the  expenditure  of  the  City's  great  but  inadequate  annual 
fund,  he,  on  the  contrary,  is  directly  responsible  to  the  people 
for  all  expenditures  and  that  as  a  consequence  he  must  be  con- 
tinually eliminating  mereh-  desirable  improvements  from  among 
those  absolutely  necessary  to  the  immediate  welfare  and  future 
development  of  the  City. 

Bearing  in  mind,  however,  the  probable  future  growth  and 
dimensions  of  the  City  of  New  York,  your  Committee  believe 
that  no  plan  should  be  adopted  which  does  not  admit  of  grand 
opportunities  for  development  at  the  City  Hall,  and  in  this  con- 
nection we  are  firmly  convinced  that  the  land  on  Qiambers  street, 
extending  to  Reade  street,  between  Broadway  and  the  Hall  of 
Records,  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  success  of  such  a  project. 
Neither  do  we  believe  that  our  plan  in  any  way  antagonizes  the 
admirable  plan  of  the  Mayor  for  facilitating  travel  at  the  Bridge 
entrance :  Providing  the  erection  of  municipal  buildings  on  both 
sides  shall  be  deferred  to  a  more  opportune  time,  the  City  may 
reasonably  be  expected  to  take  over  both  sites  now ;  if,  however, 
the  financial  condition  of  the  City  is  such  as  to  make  this  inex- 
pedient, then  let  the  street  railroads  do  as  the  Trunk  Lines  have 
already  done — purchase  for  themselves  land  they  need,  and  by 
so  doing  leave  the  City  free  to  provide  the  best  site  for  its  capitol. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
S/'Cf/fl/  Committee  of  the  Municipal  Art  Society  on 
proposed  cJuDiges  in  and  about  City  Hall  Square. 

CALVIN  TOM  KINS. 

Chairman. 


The  M  unicipal  Art  Society 


October  5,  19OJ 


Bulletin  No.  2 


New  York 


of 


Secretary's  Office 

253  Broadway 


REPORT  OF  CITY  PLAN  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  MUNICIPAL 
ART   SOCIETY  ON  CITY  HALL   SQUARE  AND 
BROOKLYN  BRIDGE  TERMINALS 

SINCE  the  publication  of  the  Municipal  Art  Society  Memorials  rela- 
tive to  the  development  of  the  City  Hall  Square  and  Brooklyn  Bridge 
problems,  a  comprehensive  plan  with  accompanying  drawings  has 
been  made  public  by  Commissioner  Lindenthal  of  the  Department  of 
Bridges.  His  suggestions  deserve  and  have  met  with  an  appreciative 
reception  by  the  public.  The  Commissioner  merits  the  thanks  of  the  com- 
munity for  the  sincere  and  carefully  elaborated  attempt  he'  has  made  to 
provide  an  adequate  solution  for  these  involved  and  difficult  matters. 

The  plans  call  for  the  acquisition  of  more  land  at  the  bridge  entrance 
to  the  north  than  the  suggestions  of  this  Society  originally  contemplated ; 
they  also  provide  for  the  removal  of  the  Post  Office  building,  the  Old 
Cotmty  Court  House  and  the  acquisition  by  the  city  of  the  Broadway 
Chamber  street  site.  The  beautiful  and  .spacious  surroundings  of  the  Old 
City  Hall,  as  originally  designed,  will  be  restored  by  these  changes. 

The  City  Plan  Committee  fully  concurs  in  the  practicability  of  these 
provisions  and  believes  an  intelligent  public  opinion  will  soon  make  prob- 
able their  accomplishment.  The  city  buildings  should  ultimately  be  made 
a  striking  group.  From  its  situation  the  Bridge,  with  its  approaches,  must 
be  included  in  the  plan,  but  the  practical  difficulties  attending  the  clearing 
of  sufficient  ground  in  the  vicinity  of  the  bridge  entrance  make  difficult  its 
treatment  in  any  broad  conventional  manner.  An  alternatiye  is  to  do  as 
Mr.  Lindenthal  has  done,  treat  the  Bridge  as  a  factor  of  a  greater  group, 
thus  favoring  some  solution  as  original  as  that  which  he  proposed ;  but 
there  is  scarcely  an  important  feature  of  the  many  involved  that  is  not  sure 
to  be  stoutly  criticised  and  none  that  should  be  settled  without  the  most 
deliberate  and  careful  study  of  every  consideration  involved.  To  make  the 
acquisition  of  site  wait  for  the  settlement  of  building  plans  would,  therefore, 
risk  the  one  indispensable  consideration. 

We  urge,  as  the  better  policy,  first,  to  secure  the  realty  needed  :  and, 
second,  with  this  as  a  liasis.  ask  for  the  best  solution  that  the  imited  art 
and  engineering  professions  can  give  the  city. 

The  Municipal  Art  Society  has  not  thought  it  wise  to  even  make 


tentative  suggestions  as  to  the  architectural  designing  of  this  localit}-, 
because  it  has  realized  the  absolute  importance  of  first  securing  the  realty 
to  the  north  of  the  City  Hall  Park  and  to  the  north  of  the  Bridge  entrance 
before  its  valuation  is  so  increased  as  either  to  make  it  prohibitive  or  to 
greatly  enhance  its  cost  to  the  city.  This  land  is  now  occupied  by  buildings 
of  sufficient  stability  and  size  to  house  all  the  city  departments  without  a 
change  architecturally.  At  present,  nearly  $175,000  yearly  rental  is  being 
paid  for  a  small  part  of  this  space.  Why  should  the  Administration,  there- 
fore, realizing  these  facts,  not  secure  the  property  as  it  stands,  leaving  to  a 
future  date  the  architectural  and  artistic  solution  of  the  extremely  complex 
problem  then  remaining. 

Some  years  since  the  city  transferred  to  the  United  States  Government 
the  present  Post  Office  site,  then  a  part  of  City  Hall  Park,  for  the  sum  of 
one  cent.  The  general  post  office  will  doubtless  be  located  elsewhere  within 
the  city;  this,  however,  will  not  obviate  the  necessity  for  maintaining  a 
large  down  town  distributing  postal  station,  nor  is  any  change  likely  that 
will  effect  the  removal  of  the  United  States  Courts  to  another  part  of  the 
city.  A  federal  building  in  this  locality  will  therefore  be  required.  The 
present  building  is  inconvenient  and  will  become  more  inadequate  than  at 
present,  and,  of  necessity,  must  ultimately  be  superseded  by  a  more  suitable 
structure.  In  this  connection,  we  believe,  the  interests  of  the  Federal 
Government  as  well  as  the  interests  of  the  city  will  be  best  served  by  the 
restoration  to  park  purposes,  of  the  present  Post  Office  site.  This,  in  fact, 
seems  to  be  a  necessary  part  of  the  general  scheme.  For,  so  long  as  this 
ugly  and  obtrusive  building  remains  at  the  apex  of  the  park  triangle,  it  is 
evident  that  the  proper  effect  of  the  new  municipal  buildings  will  be  lost. 

In  our  judgment,  public  opinion  should  now  be  directed  towards 
liringing  about  the  condemnation,  by  the  Federal  Government,  of  the  Astor 
House  Block,  with  a  view  to  the  erection  of  a  government  building  for 
court  and  post  office  purposes  on  that  property  fronting  the  park.  For  con- 
venience, light  (to  the  south  as  well  as  the  front)  and  proper  relation  to 
other  public  buildings,  the  site  would  be  ideal.  We  are  convinced  that 
some  such  plan  for  a  comprehensive  civic  centre  will  grow  in  popularity  as 
its  details  become  familiar  to  the  people  of  the  city.  The  cxpcn.se  will,  of 
course,  be  great,  but  it  can  be  distributed  over  many  years,  and  the  United 
States  Government  may  well  pay  its  cost,  already  more  than  saved  it  by  the 
generosity  of  the  city. 

In  closing,  we  would  again  insist  that  the  essential  proposition  to  be 
considered  at  this  time  is  the  prompt  acquisition  of  the  property  needed  by 
the  city  for  its  municipal  buildings  and  transit  purpo.ses,  while  it  can  i>o 
acquired  advantageously  and  before  it  shall  fall  into  the  hands  of  nimble 
speculators;  to  utilize  as  they  stand  the  existing  buildings  on  Chambers 
street ;  to  make  the  most  of  the  Old  County  Court  House  for  some  years 
to  come,  looking  to  its  ultimate  removal,  and,  if  necessary,  for  the  .sake  of 
economy,  to  defer  actual  erection  of  monumental  buildings,  either  at  the 
bridge  terminal  or  on  Chambers  street,  until  such  time  as  the  city  can, 
witliDUt  straining  its  resources,  atTord  to  construct  the  same. 

City  Plan  Committkic  of  tiik  i\IuN'irii'Ai.  .Art  Society. 


TWO  NEW  "ISLES  OF  SAFETY" 

In  the  last  issue  of  The  Bulletin  we  published  a  picture  and  description 
of  the  electrolier  erected  on  the  new  "Isle  of  Safety,"  at  the  intersection  ot 
Fifth  avenue  and  Twenty-third  street.  In  the  present  issue,  closely  follow- 
ing the  former  publication,  we  announce  the  anonymous  gift  to  the  city, 
of  two  more  electroliers,  to  be  placed  at  the  ends  of  the  block  on  Long 
Acre  Square,  between  Forty-fourth  and  Forty-fifth  streets.  Two  lines  of 
surface  railways  converge  at  this  point,  and  the  district 
promises  to  become  as  crowded  as  that  in  which  the  old — 
though  it  is  really  new — electrolier  is  located.  There  is, 
probably  no  section  in  this  city,  which  is  undergoing 
such  rapid  development,  and  by  next  April,  it  may  be 
that  two  isles  of  safety  will  not  be  sufficient  to 
accommodate  the  traffic. 

It  is  encouraging  to  know  that  the  aim  of  this 
Society  in  presenting  the  "Isle  of  Safety"  to  the  city 
— that  it  might  be  followed  by  others — should  be  so 
quickly  and  effectively  realized,  and  that  the  design  of 
the  new  electroliers  should  be  that  receiving  the  second 
prize  in  last  year's  competition. 

The  donor,  desiring  to  be  unknown  for  a  time,  has 
requested  the  Society  to  act  in  the  capacity  of  his 
agent,  which  it  has  been  pleased  to  do.  He  will  defray 
all  the  expense  of  building  and  placing,  but  the  lighting 
and  care  of  the  structures  when  completed,  will  devolve 
upon  the  city.  The  Honorable  Jacob  A.  Cantor,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Borough  of  Manhattan,  has  been  particularly 
helpful ;  as  soon  as  the  matter  was  brought  to  his 
attention,  he  immediately  submitted  it  to  the  Municipal 
Art  Commission,  which  it  is  expected,  will  report  favor- 
ably on  the  design  shown.  The  Committee  on  Street 
Fixtures  has  approved  the  sites  selected  by  the  donor, 
and  now  only  the  details  of  manufacture,  erection  and 
electrical  connection  remain  to  be  accomplished. 

The  electroliers,  the  design  of  which  is  published  on 
this  page,  stand  some  twenty  feet  high,  and  are 
crowned  with  a  pyramid  of  four  white  light  globes  sur- 
mounting a  triangular  street  sign.  The  entire  structures, 
of  ornamental  bronze,  are  to  be  cast  in  the  foundry  of 
the  Gorham  Manufacturing  Company. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE  TO  MEMBERS 

The  Membership  Committee  is  being  organized  and 
a  plan  of  increasing  the  membership  is  about  formulated, 
the  particulars  of  which  will  be  published  in  the  next 
Bulletin.  In  the  meantime,  each  member  is  earnestly 
requested  to  consider  himself  as  being  especially  ap- 
pealed to  in  this  matter  of  numbers,  and,  if  he  has  any 
suggestion  to  make,  or  names  of  possible  members  to 
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offer,  to  communicate  with  the  Chairman.  Miss  CarmeUta  Beckwith.  310 
West  Ninety-seventh  street. 

Numbering  one  thousand  and  sixty-five  members  to-day,  this  Society 
stands  for  everything  that  tends  to  beautify  New  York  City;  if  with  this 
membership,  it  has  been  able  to  accomplish  results  with  which  every 
intelligent  citizen  is  familiar,  what  might  it  not  do  if  it  comprised  twice  the 
number  of  earnest  members.  It  is  simply  a  question  of  figures,  which  may 
be  easily  and  quickly  determined,  that  if  each  member  will  add  at  least 
one  new  name  during  the  coming  season,  this  will  become  one  of  the 
strongest  organizations  in  the  city.  There  is  little  doubt  that  were  the  aim 
and  object  of  the  Society  brought  to  the  attention  of  every  public-spirited 
man  he  would  be  anxious  to  join. 

Copies  of  Bulletins,  together  with  membership  blanks,  may  be  secured 
by  applying  to  the  Secretary.  253  Broadway,  New  York. 
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^HE  jMunicipal  Art  Society  was  organized  ten  years  ago,  and  the  year 
just  closed  has  been  the  most  prosperous  and  useful  of  the  decade. 
The  present  membership  numbers  one  thousand  and  sixty-five,  more 
than  two-thirds  of  which  has  been  added  during  the  last  two  years 
and,  largely,  through  the  indefatigable  labors  of  the  former  Secretary,  Mr. 
Frederick  S.  Lamb. 

All  the  committees  have  performed  services  worthy  of  note,  but  there 
is  not  space  in  this  Bulletin  to  enumerate  even  the  subjects  considered,  as  it 
is  issued  to  show  the  membership  rather  than  the  work  of  the  Society. 
Future  issues  of  the  Bulletin  will  be  devoted  to  the  detail  of  committee 
work  and  it  is  hoped  thereby  to  not  only  maintain,  but  quicken  the  present 
interest  in  the  Society.  While  there  is  to  be  a  committee  on  membership,  it 
is  earnestly  hoped  that  every  member  of  the  Society  will  endeavor  to  add  at 
least  one  new  member  during  the  year,  and  if  this  idea  is  carried  out  the 
membership  can  be  doubled  during  the  current  year.  Copies  of  this  Bul- 
letin, together  with,  membership  blanks,  can  be  secured  by  applying  to  the 
Secretary. 

The  object  of  the  Society  is.  "To  provide  adequate  sculpture  and  pic- 
torial decorations  for  the  public  buildings  and  parks  in  the  City  of  New 
York ;  and  to  promote  in  every  way  the  beautifying  of  its  streets  and  public 
places." 

As  provided  by  the  Constitution  and  Bj-Laws,  "The  Society  shall  be 
governed  and  managed  by  a  Board  of  Directors, 
nineteen  in  number,  including  the  Mayor  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  and  eighteen  others,  of 
whom  three  shall  be  architects,  three  painters, 
and  three  sculptors. 

"The  Annual  fleeting  of  the  Society  shall 
be  held  on  the  last  Monday  in  April,  for  the 
purpose  of  electing  members  of  the  Board  of 
Directors. 

"Regular  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors shall  be  held  in  the  months  of  Novem- 
ber, February  and  May. 

"Life  membership  shall  consist  in  the 
payment  to  the  Treasurer  of  One  Hundred 
Dollars  for  the  uses  of  the  Society. 

"Annual  Membership  .shall  consist  in  the 
annual  payment  to  the  Treasurer  of  Five  Dol- 
lars for  the  uses  of  the  Society,  payalile  in  ad- 
vance on  the  first  day  of  November. 

"Honorary  Members  shall  consist  of  such 
persons  as  the  Society  may  elect  at  any  regular 
Annual  meeting." 


TRIANGULAR  STREET 
SIGN. 

Model  as  submitted  to  the 
.\rt  Commission  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Street  Fixtures, 
Nelson  S.  Spencer,  C/iatVman 


PROPOSED  RE-ARRANGEMENT  OF  COLUMBUS  CIRCLE 


A  special  committee,  with  Mr.  William  L.  Harris  as  chairman,  worked 
out  the  plan  below,  which  eliminates  the  inconveniences  caused  by  the 
crescent  arrangement  of  the  street  car  tracks  at  Fifty-ninth  Street  and 
Eighth  Avenue.  With  the  co-operation  of  the  Woman's  Municipal  League, 
and  other  societies,  this  plan  has  been  pushed  through  the  various  stages  of 
opposition  and  red-tapism,  and  it  will  soon  be  acted  upon  by  the  Board  of 
Estimate  and  Apportionment. 
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THE  "ISLE  OF  SAFETY 


After  many  delays,  caused  by  the  recent  strikes, 
has  become  a  reaHty  and  is  now  fulfilling  its  useful 
purpose  at  Twenty-third  street  and  Fifth  avenue. 
The  base,  with  tiie  co-operation  of  Borough  President 
Cantor,  was  constructed  by  the  city,  but  the  electrolier 
was  the  gift  of  the  Society  to  the  city,  at  an  expense 
equal  to  nearly  half  its  annual  income. 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Society  from  its 
inception  to  present,  as  often  as  its  limited  funds 
would  permit,  some  concrete  example  of  municipal 
art  to  the  city  in  order  to  promote  the  work  of  embel- 
ishment.  This  example  of  civic  art  is  the  result  of  the 
Society's  work  of  last  year,  when  the  Hon.  John 
DeWitt  Warner  was  president  and  Mr.  Frederick  S. 
Lar.ib  secretary,  the  latter  being  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  Permanent  Work,  which  was  directly 
responsible  for  the  projection  and  consummation  of 
the  enterprise. 

According  to  the  chairman's  idea  it  was  pur- 
posed to  obtain  a  suitable  example  for  the  division  of 
traffic  in  the  congested  avenues  of  New  York  and,  at 
the  same  time,  provide  something  for  the  convenience 
and  safety  of  pedestrians. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  forty-six  models 
were  submitted  in  the  prize  competition  a  year  and  a 
half  ago  and  that  the  first  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
Victor  A.  Ciani,  Sculptor.  The  electrolier  is  made  of 
bronze,  the  figure  work  and  detailed  ornamentation 
being  cast  in  the  "cire  perdu"  process,  while  the  shaft 
and  heavier  portions  were  executed  in  the  ordinary 
way.  The  electrolier  is  seventeen  feet  in  height,  sur- 
mounted by  a  glass  globe  twenty  inches  in  diameter, 
which  is  lighted  by  an  arc  lamp  for  illumination  pur- 
poses. In  the  design  of  the  capital  are  four  dolphins, 
and  in  the  mouth  of  each  is  placed  an  incandescent 
electric  lamp. 

"Isles  of  Safety"  have  been  in  use  for  many 
years  for  similar  purposes  in  foreign  cities,  but  New 
York  has  been  the  first  American  city  to  adopt  the  idea. 
Since  its  adoption  by  the  Municipal  Art  Society,  The 
Merchants'  Association,  of  San  Francisco,  has  designed 
and  installed  a  similar  "isle  of  safety,"  though  not  as 
elaborate,  in  one  of  the  congested  centres  in  that  city. 

The  formal  presentation  of  the  electrolier  and 
the  design  from  which  it  was  made,  occurred  on  Sep- 
tember 3d,  in  the  office  of  Borough  President  Cantor. 
Mr.  Calvin  Tomkins,  President,  said  in  part: 

"The  special  object  sought  to  be  accomplished 
liy  this  donation  is  the  stimulation  of  artistic  mterest 
in  the  city's  public  works.  Public  charities  in  New- 
York  have  always  been  liberally  supported  and  other 
interests  carefully  guarded  by  a  liberal,  critical  and 
intelligent  supervision  ;  but  the  embellishment  of  the 
city  itself  has  not  received  the  popular  attention  which 
it  merits.  It  is  hoped  that  this  presentation  of  the 
electrolier,  by  a  body  of  citizens  realizing  the  poten- 
tial possibilities  for  beauty  in  this  city,  may  bring 
about  other  presentations  on  a  larger  scale,  connnen- 
surate  in  some  degree  with  the  opportunities  afforded." 


the  "Isle  of  Safety" 
as  well  as  artistic 


MODEL  FOR 
ELECTROLIER. 
ICTOR  A.  CiAsi,  St  ulptor 
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REPORT 

ON 

PASSENGER  TRANSPORTATION  SYSTEM  OF  NEW  YORK 

BY 

^'QTY  PLAN  COMMITTEE'' 

OF 

MUNICIPAL   ART  SOCIETY. 


The  Municipal  Art  Society  early  recognized  that  settlement  of  the  structural  plari 
of  the  city  must  precede  consideration  of  embellishment.  To  this  end  the  Society 
joined  with  the  following  organizations  in  asking  that  there  be  appointed  here  a 
commission  on  City  Plan,  similar  to  that  lately  appointed  by  Congress  for  the  City 
of  Washington  :  The  Merchants'  Association  of  N.  Y.,  N.  Y.  Board  of  Trade  and' 
Transportation,  the  Manufacturers'  Association  of  N.  Y.,  The  American  Society  of 
Civil  Engineers,  the  Architectural  League  of  N.  Y.,  the  National  Society  of 
Mural  Painters,  the  National  Sculpture  Society.     This  request,  however,  has  not 
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been  acceded  to  by  the  City  authorities.  As  a  consequence  this  Society  presents  this 
tentative  report,  to  be  followed  by  a  series  of  similar  brief  discussions,  relating  to 
the  city's  development.  These  discussions  are  not  presented  as  comprehensive  or 
conclusive,  but  rather  as  targets  for  criticism  ;  and  it  is  hoped  they  may 
serve  as  a  basis  for  discussion  and  tend  to  direct  public  attention  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  important  development  problems  which  the  City  must  solve  in  the 
near  future.  For  many  years  the  difficulty  has  been  that,  in  default  of  any  plan 
devised  from  the  standpoint  of  public  interest  and  civic  beauty,  our  city's  develop- 
ment has  been  the  fortuitous  and  inartistic  result  ot  its  exploitation  by  private 
interests. 

In  this  series  of  reports,  the  subject  to  be  considered  first  is  naturally  that  of 
transportation,  for  until  the  methods  and  lines  of  transit  have  been  determined 
upon,  at  least  in  general  outline,  it  is  impossible  to  plan  the  decorative  features. 
For  example,  the  location  of  a  park,  a  monument,  or  a  public  building,  if  made 
without  regard  to  the  transportation  systems,  might  be  rendered  of  little  effect 
either  by  the  laying  out  of  new  thoroughfares  which  would  cut  directly  through  it 
and  make  necessary  its  removal,  or  by  leaving  it  stranded  without  adequate  means 
of  access.  To  produce  the  best  results  great  care  must  be  exercised  in  the  location 
of  public  structures,  and  it  is  evident  that  until  the  street  plan  and  lines  of  transit 
have  been  determined  upon,  it  is  impossible  to  decide  what  points  constitute  the 
most  advantageous  locations. 

New  York  reflects  the  growth  of  the  whole  country  more  than  any  otiier  city. 
All  important  East  and  West  trunk  lines  tend  hither  ;  the  steamship  business  of 
the  port  is  rapidly  increasing  ;  the  proposed  enlargement  of  the  Erie  Canal,  and 
the  deepening  of  the  channel  from  the  Upper  Bay  to  Sandy  Hook  are  equally  signs 
and  factors  of  our  city  growth.  The  terminal  changes  projected  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  at  Cortlandt  street  (rumored)  and  at  Ninth  avenue  and  Thirty-second 
street ;  by  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  at  the  Grand  Central  Station  ;  and  by 
New  Jersey  roads,  through  a  tunnel  with  a  great  terminal  station  at  Christopher 
street — all  indicate  how  urgent  is  some  comprehensive  plan  for  intra-mural  transport 
commensurate  with  the  transportation  systems  of  the  country  and  world  converging 
at  our  gates. 

It  is  plain  that  this  question  of  city  transport  must  have  precedence  in  any  plan 
of  city  development  ;  and  present  needs  for  sudden  expansion  make  this  a  most 
critical  period  in  our  growth.  Mistakes  now  made  will  be  difficult  Ui  correct, 
involving,  as  they  must,  our  main  arteries  of  travel. 

This  report  does  not  discuss  betterments  in  connection  with  surface  travel, 
which  subject  has  formed  the  basis  of  an  admirable  report  published  by  the 
Merchants'  Association,  September,  190J.  Their  report  clearly  indicates  the 
difficulties  which  have  resulted  from  the  development  by  private  capital  of  the 
city's  transit  system.  In  seeking  to  find  remedies  for  the  deplorable  conditions 
which  exist,  it  at  tlie  same  time  affords  the  most  striking  illustration  of  the 
undesirabiiity  of  permitting  public  transit  to  fall  into  private  hands,  without  ade- 
quate supervision  and  control  by  the  municipality. 
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As  to  the  beginning  made  by  the  Rapid  Transit  Commission,  Mr.  Parsons,  the 
Commission's  Engineer,  admits  : 

"  The  tremendous  increase  in  passenger  travel  on  all  lines  clearly  indicates 
that  when  the  tunnel  subway  system  now  under  construction  is  completed,  it 
will  almost  immediately  be  congested  so  that  no  great  amount  of  permanent 
relief  can  be  counted  upon." 

Principles  to  be  Observed. 

First — Control  by  /he  City.  Continumis  and  effective  control  by  the  City  is 
the  essential  condition  of  any  satisfactory  solution  of  the  transit  problem. 

Such  control  cannot  be  secured  by  mere  contract,  as  experience  with  existing 
elevated  and  surface  roads  has  clearly  shown.  Actually  to  control,  the  City  must 
be  able — in  the  event  of  unsatisfactory  service — to  resume  all  concessions  and 
either  re-lease  or  operate,  as  it  sees  fit.  This  can  be  accomplished  by  short- 
term  leases,  with  option  to  the  City  of  termination  at  any  time  on  payment  of 
indemnity  on  specified  basis.  The  City  is  now  fully  committed  to  the  policy  of 
municipal  ownership  of  its  franchises,  so  that  the  proposed  change  is  one  of  degree 
only. 

Interested  as  is  this  Society  in  city  plan  rather  than  finances  or  policy,  our  Com- 
mittee refrains  from  discussing  this  question  from  other  standpoints.  But,  to  leave 
the  City  iree  to  adopt  and  develop  proper  transport  plans,  we  believe  no  lease 
should  be  made  for  a  longer  period  than  twenty  years — when  the  City  pays  for  the 
line,  or  for  a  longer  period  than  ten  years — when,  in  addition,  the  City  equips  the 
line. 

As  stated  by  Mr.  Shepard,  the  counsel  for  the  Rapid  Transit  Commission  : 

"  It  is  said  with  very  great  force  that  no  matter  how  careful  you  are  with 
your  contract  provisions  when  you  make  a  contract  for  fifty  years,  nevertheless, 
if  you  withhold  the  right  to  take  the  road  from  the  company,  the  City  does 
not  perfectly  and  presently  control  operation.     Therefore,  in  my  opinion, 
formed  upon  the  history  of  New  York  rapid  transit,  every  effort  should  be 
directed  to  making  the  term  of  the  lease  the  shortest  possible.    When  I  say 
the  shortest  possible  term,  I  mean  the  shortest  term  that  is  consistent  with  the 
assumption  by  private  persons  or  private  capital  of  the  financial  risk  involved 
to  the  lessee  bound  to  a  rental." 
Massachusetts  has  always  insisted  upon  this  policy  of  revocable  giants,  and 
Boston  has  maintained  control  over  its  transit  system  by  means  of  this  law  and  by 
retaining  ownership  and  control  of  the  subways  in  the  congested  part  of  the  city 
through  which  elevated  and  surface  roads  must  necessarily  pass. 

"  The  fundamental  mistake  has  consisted  in  treating  franchise  grants  as 
contracts,  unalterable  without  the  consent  of  both  parties,  like  ordinary  con- 
tracts concerning  property.  Governments,  like  individuals,  may  properly 
enough  enter  into  contracts  relating  to  property,  and  such  contracts  when  made 
should  be  respected  ;  but  governments  ought  not  by  contract  to  divest  them- 
selves of  governmental  functions,  as  they  do  to  an  extent  when  they  surrender 
partial  control  of  the  public  streets,  by  giving  to  private  interests  definite-term 
structural  rights  therein.    *    *    *    The  City  can  control  completely  only 
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when  it  is  in  a  position  to  terminate  at  any  time  the  right  of  use  claimed  by 
any  person  or  corporation  that  may  choose  to  defy  the  will  of  the  City  in  any 
respect.  In  other  words,  the  grant  terminable  at  the  will  of  the  governing 
authorities  is  the  only  kind  under  which  the  City  can  be  sure  of  its  ability  to 
dominate  the  situation  at  all  times.  *  *  *  (Geo.  C.  Sikes,  "Atlantic 
Monthly,"  March,  1903.) 

"  One  feature  in  the  franchise  granted  to  the  Massachusetts  companies 
immediately  attracts  notice  ;  from  the  beginning  they  were,  and  still  almost 
invariably  are,  in  terms  perpetual,  while  in  reality  legally  revocable  at  the 
discretion  of  local  boards.  In  this  respect  they  are  peculiar,  almost  anomalous; 
for,  as  a  rule,  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe  concessions  have  been  granted 
private  companies  for  fixed  periods  of  time  only,  during  which  the  franchise,  or 
concession,  is  in  the  nature  of  a  binding  contract.  These  contracts,  especially 
in  European  cities,  are  almost  infinite  in  their  variety.  They  run  from  periods 
of  fourteen  to  a  hundred  years,  and,  like  leases  between  private  parties,  are 
framed  so  as  to  provide  in  advance  for  every  contingency  likely  to  arise.  *  *  * 

"  In  theory,  such  a  franchise  is  to  the  last  degree  illogical.  It  can  be 
compared  only  to  a  lease,  terminable  at  will  by  the  lessor,  and  without  pro- 
vision for  the  compensation  of  the  lessee.  Such  a  system,  if  suggested,  would 
naturally  be  pronounced  impracticable,  if  not  absurd,  and  it  would  be  assumed 
that  private  capital  would  never  embark  in  ventures  so  lacking  in  the  element 
of  permanence  and  security.  Yet  in  Massachusetts  this  has  not  proved  to  be 
the  case  ;  nor  can  it  be  said  that  the  system  has,  for  the  half  century  it  has 
been  in  use,  worked  otherwise  than  on  the  whole  satisfactory.    *    *  * 

"  In  the  course  of  the  protracted  hearings  before  the  Committee  it  was  very 
noticeable  that  no  change  was  advocated  by  the  representatives  of  the  muni- 
cipalities or  of  the  companies,  nor,  apparently,  did  the  sugi^estion  of  such  a 
change  commend  itself  to  either.  Some  amendments  in  detail  of  the  existing 
law  and  partial  measures  of  protection  against  pissible  orders  of  sudden,  ill- 
considered  or  aggres-ive  revocation  were  suggested  ;  but  it  was  evident  that, 
while  the  municipalities  wanted  io  retain  as  a  weapon — a  sort  of  discussion 
bludgeon — the  right  of  revocation  at  will,  the  companies  preferred,  on  the 
whole,  a  franchise  practically  permanent  though  never  absolutely  certain,  to  a 
fixed  contract  tenure  for  a  shorter  term,  subject  to  the  danger  of  alteration  at 
every  periodic  renewal.  There  is  probably  no  possible  system  productive  of 
only  good  results  and  in  no  respects  open  to  criticism  ;  but,  in  fairness,  the 
Committee  found  itself  forced  to  conclude  that  the  Massachusetts  franchise, 
which  might  perhaps  not  improperly  be  termed  a  tenure  during  good  behavior, 
would  in  its  practical  results  compare  favorably  with  any."  (Report  Massa- 
chusetts Franchise  Committee,  1898.) 

'6v.CO>iU —Comliinn  I  ion  oj  (•oiicessions  is  desirable,  providea  the  icsiilling 
monopoly  is  thus  made  incidentally  one  of  service  under  City  control. 

The  City  is  now  in  a  tactical  iiosition  where  it  can  dictate  advantageous 
service  if  it  shall  honestly  and  intelligently  manage  the  underground  franchises 
which  it  has  not  yet  granted.    We  have  to  deal  with  this  situation  :  Tlie  more 
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important  existing  lines  of  local  transit  are  held  by  the  syndicate  which  has  secured 
the  subway  so  far  built.  The  same  interest  also  controls  the  gas  and  electrical 
supply  of  the  city,  the  future  of  which  largely  depends  upon  the  pipe  galleries  to 
be  constructed  in  connection  with  future  transit  subways.  On  the  one  side  we  have 
powerful,  progressive  and  intelligent  allied  corporations  in  control  of  the  principal 
public  utilities  now  existing,  and  on  the  other  side  the  City,  through  its  power 
over  underground  New  York,  as  yet  holding  this  combine  at  its  mercy,  since  the 
franchises  which  it  has  already  granted  are  insignificant  in  comparison  with  those 
which  it  still  retains,  and  are  dependent  upon  these  latter  for  their  own  future 
profitable  operation. 

Directly,  or  through  other  concesssionaries,  the  City  can  stimulate  competition 
in  all  these  utilities.  Or,  by  a  series  of  limited  short-term  grants  (with  reserved 
right  of  resumption),  it  can  control  the  existing  combine,  which  has  most  at  stake 
and  most  to  gain  by  exploitation  of  new  routes. 

Indeed,  the  conduct  of  the  present  grants  could  thus  be  practically  dictated. 
For  it  is  apparent  that  an  electrical,  gas  and  transit  alliance,  such  as  exists,  can 
well  make  greater  concessions  to  the  City  than  any  other  concern  could  do  ;  and  it 
will  do  so  about  in  proportion  as  the  City  provides  for  independent  routes.  Con- 
versely the  City  is  in  a  position  to  demand  more  and  more  as  its  control  extends. 

Superficially  the  City  has  been  exploited  primarily  in  private  interest  ;  under- 
ground New  York  is  still  a  virgin  plain,  not  even  bounded  by  the  rivers,  and  under 
practically  complete  municipal  control. 

It  is  hard  to  speak  with  respect  of  the  claim  that  New  York  is  so  far  at  the 
mercy  of  our  great  transit  combine  that  extension  of  its  system  is  our  only  hope  for 
about  seventy-five  years  to  come.  This  is  clearly  not  true,  unless  it  is  to  be 
assumed  that  it  is  politically  our  master.  For  though  the  program  suggested  by 
the  Engineer  of  our  Rapid  Transit  Commission  would  place  us  indefinitely  at  the 
mercy  of  this  syndicate,  still,  as  yet,  the  City  of  New  York  controls  the  situation. 
With  rapidly  developing  systems  capable  of  independent  operation,  a  transfer 
system  would  be  far  more  vital  to  the  present  operating  company  than  to  the  City. 
For  example — the  present  Brooklyn  Tunnel  Extension  carries  but  a  single  track 
each  way.  How  could  it,  or  the  present  Brooklyn  surface  system,  compete  with  City 
subways  radiating  from  each  end  of  the  Brooklyn  Bridge,  with  this  bridge  itself 
used  exclusively  as  a  link  for  the  City's  new  lines  ?  How  could  these  prosper  without 
transfer  systems  if  the  same  policy  were  adopted  for  the  Williamsburg,  Manhattan, 
and  Blackvvell's  Island  Bridges,  as  well  as  for  new  and  more  adequate  tunnels 
under  the  East  and  Harlem  rivers  ?  Indeed,  the  City's  present  advantage  is  such 
that  it  is  rather  a  question  of  how  much  the  City  should  demand  than  what 
dictation  from  the  present  syndicate  it  should  tolerate. 

Third — //  follows  that  tie'v  icndergrotrnd  lines  should  be  so  planned  as  to  con- 
stitute continuous  systems  capable  of  possible  independent  operation,  and  ij  not 
accepted  by  the  present  operators  on  the  City's  terms,  they  should  be  leased  to  com- 
petitors, or  directly  operated  by  the  City, 

On  Manhattan  Island,  at  least,  we  believe  there  is  now  no  north  and  south  line 
suggested  which  would  not  prove  immediately  profitable. 
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Fourth — The  City  slwiild  promptly  plan  and  proceca  to  build  a  coinpreltensive 
transit  system. 

It  does  not  seem  to  this  Committee  that  the  Rapid  Transit  Commission  have 
been  sufficiently  prompt  or  expHcit  in  this  regard.  Fairness  to  the  multifarious 
private  interests  in  the  City,  as  well  as  the  direct  interest  of  the  citizens  at  large, 
demands  prompt  and  definite  settlement  of  the  general  plan.  The  system  should 
be  planned  with  reference,  not  so  much  to  the  greatest  immediate  profit  to  be 
derived  from  the  construciion  of  new  lines  as  with  a  view  to  the  relief  of  con- 
gested districts  by  a  shifting  of  population,  and  of  adequately  connecting  the 
outlying  boroughs  with  the  central  parts  of  the  City.  It  would  also  soon  come 
to  exercise  so  comprehensive  and  dominating  an  influence  over  all  public  utility 
grants,  past,  present  and  future,  as  to  place  the  City  in  an  ever  stronger  position 
of  control. 

This  consideration  is  a  vital  one  constantly  to  be  kept  in  mind  in  passing  upon 
such  plans  of  that  of  the  subway  for  moving  sidewalk  now  proposed  by  the  Rapid 
Transit  Commission,  between  the  Battery  and  the  Manhattan  end  of  the  Williams- 
burg Bridge.  Indeed,  somewhat  of  delay  in  supply  of  however  urgently  needed 
facilities  should  be  suffered,  rather  than  go  further  witli  piecemeal  provision  in 
advance  of  settlement  of  a  general  plan  to  which  such  local  details  could  then  be 
adjusted. 

Under  any  system  of  private  control  service  is  extended  and  improved  only  when 
it  becomes  highly  profitable  to  effect  a  change.  It  has  become  proverbial  that  the 
largest  dividends  are  found  in  the  straps.  Conversely,  under  City  control,  not 
merely  would  promising  localities  be  served  in  advance  of  profit  to  the  greatest 
possible  profit  later  on,  but  the  older  roads  in  congested  districts  would  be  con- 
tinuously relieved  by  provision  for  a  part  of  the  demands  upon  them. 

Fifth —  The  City  should  reserve  the  fullest  control  over  new  lines  to  be 
constructed  on  main  arteries,  together  with  lines  connecting  bridges,  ferries, 
tunnels,  railroad  terminals  or  other  important  points  near  contact  centres.  This, 
so  that  provision  can  be  made  if  desirable  for  the  transfer  of  passengers  or 
the  shunting  of  trains. 

Sixth — Elevated  railroad  structures  should  not  be  permitted  on  s/rerts  not 
already  disfigured  by  them  except  under  exceptional  conditions 

Their  extension  would  tend  to  delay  the  construction  of  the  City's  own  subway 
system  and  would  add  obstructions  to  defer  the  time  when  the  existing  elevated 
roads,  in  part  at  least,  should  be  taken  down.  For  many  important  purposes  streets 
occupied,  or  localities  traversed,  by  elevated  lines  are  hopelessly  disfigured  and 
handicapped. 

Seventh — Loop  systems  should  be  adopted  as  far  as  possible,  capable  of 
independent  operation  and  so  planned  that  they  can  he  united  into  one  system 
should  occasion  require. 
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Eighth — For  some  time  to  come  we  believe  that  street  tunnels  located  just  below 
the  surface  will  produce  the  best  results,  and  that  in  the  not  distant  future,  it  will 
be  found  that  a  series  of  deep  loop  tunnels  to  suburban  points,  with  radiates  that 
extend  out  from  congested  aistricts,  and  Jiot  neces'sarily  folloiving  street  lines ^ 
will  best  ser7'e  ttic  purpose  of  express  service. 

Experience  in  other  cities  has  demonstrated  that  either  class  of  tunnels  can  be 
built  williout  seriously  disturbing  travel,  and  that  there  is  no  reason  for  the  people 
of  the  city  to  be  again  subjected  to  such  grave  interference  with  public  and  private 
comfort  as  has  attended  the  construction  of  the  present  subway  system. 

Ninth — Universal  transfer  in  any  one  general  direction  within  the  largest 
possible  one-fare  area  should  be  insisted  upon. 

Discussion  of  Rapid  Transit  Commission  Plans. 

With  appreciative  regard  for  the  difficulties  encountered  by  the  Rapid  Transit 
Commission  in  developing  its  plans,  we  shall  discuss  some  of  tlieir  more  important 
features  illustrating  our  suggestions  by  a  map.  The  main  features  of  Mr.  Parsons' 
plan  we  understand  to  be  the  following  : 

1.  A  three-track  system  on  existing  elevated  roads,  with  a  four- 
track  system  on  the  Second  Avenue  line. 

These  seem  desirable,  if  the  City  is  protected  as  to  term  of  grants,  amount  of 
compensation  and  (|uality  of  service  to  be  supplied. 

The  advantages  are  cheapness,  probability  of  good  service  and  prompt  supply. 
The  streets  involved  are  already  disfigured  by  elevated  structures. 

2.  A  double-deck  elevated  structure,  from  Division  street,  through 
Park  place  to  City  Hall. 

This  should  not  be  permitted. 

3.  A  subway  southbound  from  Forty-second  street  by  way  of  Broad- 
way, Wooster  street,  etc.,  and  northbound  from  Forty-second  street  by 
way  of  Lexington  avenue. 

These  proposed  lines  so  tie  into  the  Belmont  subways  as  to  make  independent 
operation  impossible. 

The  north  and  south  Rapid  Transit  routes  to  and  from  the  congested  districts 
in  Manhattan,  together  with  their  bridge  and  ferry  connections,  are  the  key  to  the 
whole  public  service  system  of  Greater  New  York,  not  only  for  passenger  traffic, 
but  for  electricity,  gas,  power,  etc.,  as  well.  As  a  consequence,  our  municipal 
administration  should  be  held  to  strict  account  of  its  trust  in  this  matter. 

4.  An  elevated  railroad  on  Jerome  avenue,  in  the  Bronx,  and  on  Tenth 
and  Eleventh  avenues,  and  West  street,  Manhattan  ;  the  latter  completing 
rapid  transit  along  the  west  side  of  the  city. 

We  believe  no  elevated  railroad  should  be  built  on  Jerome  avenue,  and  none 
on  west  side  Manhattan  streets,  unless  in  connection  with  double-deck  treatment  of 
the  river  streets. 
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5-  Connecting  links  (a)  an  elevated  railroad  on  Christopher  street,  from 
Sixth  avenue  to  Greenwich  street  ;  {6)  a  third  track  connecting  Second 
Avenue  Elevated  Railroad  with  existing  subway  at  Wtstchester  avenue 
and  One  Hundred  and  Forty-ninth  street  ;  (c)  a  subway  along  One  Hun- 
dred and  Tenth  street,  between  Lenox  and  Lexington  avenues  ;  {d)  a  con- 
nection between  the  elevated  road  at  West  Fifty-third  street  with  the 
subway  at  Seventy-second  street  ;  (e)  connection  of  the  existing  subway 
and  Pennsylvania  Railroad  tunnel  at  West  Thirty-second  street. 
Should  West  street  be  made  a  double-decked  street  (a  project  to  be  discussed 
in  a  subsequent  bnlletin),  an  elevated  road  on  Christopher  street  might  be  an 
advantage.    Otherwise,  connection  with  the  New  York  and  New  Jersey  tunnel  at 
Christopher  and  Greenwich  streets  can  best  be  made  by  tunnel.    The  Second 
Avenue  Elevated  connection  seems  desirable.     The  One  Hundred  and  Tenth 
street  subway  connection  seems  desirable  if  so  planned  as  not  to  interfere  with 
future  rapid  transit  routes.    Connection  between  the  Sixth  Avenue  Elevated  road  at 
West  Fifty-third  street  and  the  subway  at  Seventy-second  street  seems  to  us  of 
•doubtful  value.    jVo  new  cojistrtiction  should  here  or  elsewhere  he  permitted  except 
under  such  conditions  as  shall  not  obstruct  future  subways  or  their  approaches. 

6.  Connection  at  various  points  in  The  Bronx  with  steam,  surface  and 
elevated  railroads  and  for  shunting  trains. 

Such  provision  must  doubtless  be  made,  but  approval  and  criticism  should 
alike  await  more  data  as  to  Bronx  development  than  we  now  have. 

7.  {a)  A  new  thoroughfare  on  the  axis  of  the  Manhattan  Bridge  to  the 
intersection  of  Fulton  street  and  Flatbush  avenue,  Brooklyn,  and  an 
elevated  railroad  thereon  connecting  with  the  general  elevated  railroad 
system  ot  Brooklyn  ;  [b)  a  loop  connection  between  the  New  York  and 
Brooklyn  terminals  of  Manhattan  and  Williamsburg  bridges,  including 
elevated  road  and  subway,  with  tunnel  under  the  East  river,  entering 
Manhattan  under  Maiden  lane  ;  {c)  extension  of  the  Brooklyn  elevated 
railways  by  three-tracking  some  lines,  extending  others,  and  adding  to  the 
connections  between  them  ;  ((/)  extension  of  the  existing  subway  system 
from  Atlantic  and  Flatbush  avenues,  along  Flatbush  avenue,  to  Flatbush, 
and  branching  from  the  Park  Plaza  along  the  Eastern  Parkway  to,  say. 
East  New  York,  and  a  (future)  tunnel  from  Flatbush  avenue,  at  Atlantic 
avenue,  running  under  Atlantic  avenue  and  East  river  to  the  Battery, 
Manhattan. 

We  shall  not  here  discuss  these  suggestions,  except  to  note  that  thfey  provide 
more  particularly  for  elevated  railroad  extensions  and  connections  than  for  subways 
to  be  constructed  in  the  near  future.  If  possible,  we  believe  that  additional  dis- 
figurement of  the  city's  streets  by  elevated  structures,  as  before  noted,  should  be 
avoided.  We  think  that  subways  can  be  more  cheaply  and  quickly  constructed  in 
the  gravelly  soil  of  Brooklyn  and  Queens  than  elsewhere. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  any  future  Brooklyn  suinvay  system  should 
be  so  planned  as  to  admit  of  inde|)cndent  connection  with  Manhattan  Island, 
making  possible  its  operation  by  parties  other  than  the  present  subway  lessees, 
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should  such  independent  operation  be  desirable.  As  now  proposed  by  Mr.  Parsons, 
these  subways,  like  those  planned  for  Manhattan,  so  tie  into  the  existing  Brooklyn 
subway  systena  as  to  make  independent  bidding  for  operation  impossible  unless  a 
second  river  tunnel  to  the  Battery  shall  be  built  coincidently  with  the  proposed 
subway.  This  course  should  be  taken  in  case  a  satisfactory  short  term  lease  with 
advantageous  provisions  for  transfer  cannot  be  made  with  the  Belmont  syndicate  in 
advance. 

Municipal  Art  Society's  Plans. 

The  shape  of  Manhattan  and  its  density  of  population  strain  the  carrying 
capacity  of  north  and  south  lines.  On  each  side  of  the  City  near  the  river  and 
for  several  blocks  back  the  population  is  most  dense.  To  serve  the  greatest 
number  of  people,  and  to  relieve  congestion  on  other  lines,  an  additional  subway 
should  be  at  once  constructed  here,  and  could  be  favorably  leased  at  once.  For 
this  reason  we  recommend  that  on  Manhattan  Island  the  following  loop  subway  ^ 
should  be  first  constructed  : — Down  Jerome  avenue  in  The  Bronx,  crossing  the 
Harlem  by  tunnel  to  Seventh  avenue,  thence  to  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-fifth 
street,  there  dividing,  one  line  going  west  and  down  Amsterdam  avenue.  Tenth 
avenue.  Fourteenth  street,  Hudson  street,  Chambers  street,  Park  Row,  Division 
street,  Allen  street.  First  avenue.  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-fifth  street  to 
junction,  with  a  connecting  loop,  to  relieve  the  dense  tenement  population  of  the 
east  side  now  served  only  by  horse  cars  and  trolleys,  to  be  extended  under  and  along 
Division  street,  Suffolk  street  (with  Williamsburg  Bridge  connection),  Houston 
street.  Avenue  A,  Twenty-third  street  to  junction  with  extra  line  on  First  avenue. 

As  an  additional  or  alternative  route,  we  suggest  a  line  from  The  Bronx 
approaching  the  Harlem  river  by  one  or  more  of  the  principal  avenues  in  The 
Bronx  not  already  supplied  with  adequate  transit  facilities,  crossing  to  Lexington 
avenue,  down  through  Lexington  avenue  (with  loop  connections  under  Grand 
Central  Depot,  near  Forty-second  street,  and  extensions  easterly  through  Forty- 
second  street  to  First  avenue),  Thirty-fourth  street,  Broadway,  Chambers  street  or 
Reade  street.  West  Broadway,  Varick  street,  Seventh  avenue  (by  extension  to 
Varick  street),  Thirty-fourth  street  or  adjacent  street,  susceptible  of  connection 
with  proposed  Pennsylvania  Terminal,  Ninth  avenue,  Columbus  avenue,  One 
Hundred  and  Twenty-fifth  street  to  Lexington  avenue. 

We  also  suggest  an  extension  of  the  above  system  through  West  Broadway, 
Greenwich  street,  under  and  around  the  Battery  ;  thence,  by  reason  of  narrow 
streets,  dividing  into  two  subways,  one  through  Pearl  street  and  New  Bowery, 
joining  the  main  system  at  Division  street,  the  other  through  Water  street  and 
Catharine  street,  joining  the  main  line  at  Division  street. 

A  system  of  Brooklyn  subways  primarily  radiating  from  the  most  available  point 
for  Manhattan  connection  in  the  vicinity  of  the  junction  of  Fulton  street  and  Flat- 
bush  avenue,  (a)  in  the  direction  of  Fort  Hamilton,  ultimately  to  be  extended  by 
tunnel  under  the  Narrows  to  the  Borough  of  Richmond  ;  {&)  to  Flatbush  ;  (<-)  to 
East  New  York,  and  ultimately  to  Flushing.  Such  a  system  to  be  extended  along 
the  routes  noted  only  as  fast  as  public  interest  might  demand.  Providing  satis- 
factory arrangements  can  be  effected  with  existing  or  future  surface  lines  it  might 
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not  be  necessary  rapidly  to  extend  such  a  system  of  throuuh  subways,  although 
we  believe  the  inception  of  the  work  should  promptly  be  undertaken  by  the  City 
as  indicative  of  its  purpose  and  to  facilitate  prompt  extension  when  required  ; 
and  that  connection  with  our  New  Jersey  suburbs  should  be  planned  and  developed 
as  a  part  of  Ihe  same  general  system.* 

We  also  suggest  for  consideration  (although  not  here  noted  on  the  map) 
the  future  practicability  of  a  marginal  elevated  railroad  to  be  constructed  along 
the  river  front  in  Manhattan  in  connection  with  a  possible  double-deck  treatment 
of  the  river  streets  (to  be  discussed  in  a  subsequent  bulletin),  such  railroad  to  cross 
the  city,  say,  through  subways  at  Eighth  street  and  Christopher  street.  Twenty-third 
street,  Thirty-fourth  street  and  other  important  streets,  thus  affording  connection 
between  the  various  ferries,  tunnels  and  the  termini  of  the  main  north  and  south 
transit  systems  on  Manhattan  Island,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  congested  commer- 
cial, shopping  and  tenement  districts  on  the  other  (a  similar  system  exists  in  the 
Hub  District  of  Boston). 

Railways  from  the  western  termini  of  the  several  bridges  can  be  projected  by 
tunnels  underground,  transversely  across  Manhattan  Island,  crossing  all  the  principal 
north  and  south  transit  lines  on  the  island,  and,  by  similar  extension,  their  eastern 
termini  may  be  connected  with  the  principal  arteries  of  travel  in  Brooklyn  as  well. 
Indeed,  such  extension  should  probably  be  at  once  advanced  as  above  indicated  in  the 
direction  of  Flushing,  Flatbush,  and  Fort  Hamilton.  Fortunately  the  topography 
of  the  city  is  such  as  to  make  this  extension  of  the  bridge  system,  by  subways, 
entirely  practicable,  thus  providing  lines  for  distributing  travel,  in  place  of  foci 
for  converging  travel. 

The  unsanitary  overcrowding  in  Manhattan  tenements  should  always  be  kept  in 
mind,  and  every  effort  made  to  meet  the  demands  for  suburban  facilities.  These 
unsatisfactory  residence  conditions  can  only  be  relieved  by  lines  leading  to  Brooklyn, 
Queens  and  Richmond,  as  well  as  to  The  Bronx  and  New  Jersey  points.  Additional 
tunnels  should,  therefore,  be  projected  in  advance  of  actual  congestion  on  existing 
bridges  and  tunnels. 

While  it  is  apparent  that  the  strategic  points  necessary  to  the  successful  opera- 
tion of  subway  transit  systems  are  to  be  found  in  the  connections  to  be  made 
between  the  bridge  and  tunnel  approaches  to  Manhattan  and  the  principal  avenues 
leading  to  the  centres  of  congestion  there,  it  is  also  important  for  the  municipality 
to  develop  and  control  trunk  lines  of  communication  between  its  several  boroughs. 
These  general  lines  of  communication  are  indicated  on  the  smaller  map  of  the 

♦  Note — The  maps  do  not  show  ilie  proposed  courses  in  every  case,  precisely  following 
streets.  In  the  case  of  trunk  lines  and  deep  tunnels,  or  for  short  distances  in  any  subway,  the 
cost  of  condemning  underground  casement  would  be  slight  as  compared  with  ihc  economy  of 
choosing  the  best  roulc;  the  present  intent  being  to  suggest  general  routes  r.ither  than 
details. 

Again,  it  must  not  be  assumed  lliat  all  trains  reaching  a  loop  are  to  be  returned  by  it.  On  the 
contrary  part  of  the  trains  could  be  sent  on  by  switch  connections  lo  exterior  teriuini  or  inter- 
mediate car  storage  points  and  another  portion  (or  the  rear  cars  of  each  train)  switched  off  as  they 
reach  lower  Manhattan  and  stored  as  "empties"  till  needed  for  return  ;  there  is  abundant  room 
or  deep  car  storage  st-iblcs  under  the  Battery  and  City  Hall  parks  and  the  park  siilcs  of  adjacent 
streets,  and  under  Central  Park,  Tompkins  square  and  llryant  Park  in  the  inlermcdiatr  section. 
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city  appended.  The  City  can  never  be  properly  organized — its  people  can  never 
be  decently  housed — till  its  constituent  parts  are  properly  connected  with  each 
other  and  with  the  contiguous  Metropolitan  District. 

Future  Traffic. 

In  conclusion,  we  wish  to  call  attention  to  certain  facts  relating  to  the  growth  of 
population  and  the  growth  of  street  railway  travel,  and  indicative  of  conditions  which 
are  likely  to  confront  the  municipality  in  the  near  future.  Unless  careful  provision 
is  now  promptly  made  the  city  is  likely  to  meet  with  disastrous  checks  to  its 
development — the  direct  result  of  its  failure  to  foresee  and  provide  adequate  transit 
facilities.  In  fact,  New  York  City  is  now  experiencing  the  penalty  of  its  failure  to 
intelligently  anticipate  existing  conditions. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Wheatley,  in  a  very  interesting  discussion  of  the  transportation  prob- 
lem in  Greater  New  York,  published  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  New  York  Railroad 
Club,  June,  1903,  says  : 

"  The  population  and  traffic  density  in  Manhattan,  as  will  be  seen,  are  far 
beyond  those  of  any  other  large  city.  It  is  instructive,  if  not  rather  startling,  to 
look  back  and  discover  that  in  Manhattan  there  have  been  no  really  great  additions 
to  the  transit  facilities  during  the  past  quarter  of  a  century  beyond  the  building  of 
the  Brooklyn  Bridge  and  the  elevated  roads.  With  travel  increasing  almost  100 
per  cent,  every  ten  years  and  no  additions  to  the  track  mileage  worthy  of  mention, 
there  was  bound  to  come  a  time  when  the  existing  lines  would  reach  the  limit  of 
their  capacity.  That  time  has  now  arrived."  *  *  *  "Greater  New  York 
and  the  three  tributary  New  Jersey  counties  of  Hudson,  Essex  and  Bergen  give 
a  total  estimated  population  of  4,500,000,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  increase  of 
population  within  the  Metropolitan  territory  in  ten  years  was  1,173,880,  or 
at  the  average  rate  of  over  100,000  per  annum.  Figured  in  another  way,  the 
increase  within  ten  years  was  38  per  cent.,  or  at  the  average  of  3.8  per  annum. 
Estimated  on  this  basis,  it  appears  that  the  metropolitan  population  in  1913  should 
be  a  little  more  than  6,000,000  people.  While  the  growth  of  population  has  been 
remarkable,  the  growth  of  passenger  traffic  on  local  transportation  lines  has  been 
still  more  remarkable.  In  each  decade  from  1870  to  1900  the  passengers  carried 
increased  almost  100  per  cent.  A  singular  fact  observed  in  the  case  of  many  grow- 
ing cities  is  that  for  every  one  per  cent,  increase  in  population  there  is  a  relative 
increase  of  about  three  per  cent,  in  the  passengers  carried.  It  is  facts  like  these 
which  indicate  the  tremendous  probable  increase  of  passenger  traffic  which  the 
transportation  lines  of  New  York,  and  especially  of  Manhattan,  will  be  called 
upon  to  handle  within  the  next  decade    *    *  *." 

The  dispersing  of  the  condensation  of  resident  population  from  lower  Manhattan 
toward  Long  Island,  New  Jersey  and  The  Bronx  does  not  mean  that  there  will  be 
fewer  people  coming  to  business  in  Manhattan.  It  means  that  there  will  be  more. 
The  concentration  in  the  business  district  will  continue  and  there  will  be  need  of 
still  greater  transit  facilities  than  any  yet  planned  for  Manhattan.  The  most  that 
can  be  hoped  for  is  that  the  concentration  in  one  place  will  not  become  materially 
increased,  but  that  future  growth  will  spread  the  business  district  over  a  larger  area. 
This  will  afford  larger  opportunity  for  additional  rapid  transit  expansion  in  all 
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directions.  If  the  slow  horse-cars,  the  time-destroying  ferry  service  and  the  poor 
suburban  car  service  have  confined  the  population  within  the  limits  of  a  narrow 
circle,  it  is  certain  that  real  rapid  transit  with  ample  accommodations  will  remove 
the  radius  of  the  circle  farther  and  farther  into  the  country  districts." 

As  winter  approaches  the  intolerable  conditions  which  obtained  last  season  on 
the  elevated  and  surface  roads  are  again  becoming  acute  ;  under  stress  of  these 
conditions  for  which  the  present  system  of  private  control  is  mainly  responsible, 
there  is  danger  that  hasty  and  inconsiderate  action  may  be  taken  by  the 
authorities  without  proper  regard  for  the  City's  ultimate  interests.  Such  a  result 
would  be  most  deplorable  and  its  possibility  constitutes  a  principal  reason  for  the 
prompt  provision  of  a  comprehensive  plan  for  intramural  transit. 

CITY  PLAN  COMMITTEE, 
Calvin  Tomkins, 

Chairman. 
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Bay 


This  map  shows proposedWms  only.  Recollection  of  existing  facilities  will  explain  what  might 
otherwise  seem  lack  of  provision  for  certain  localities. 

It  is,  of  course,  appreciated  that  New  Jersey  connections  are  an  essential  part  of  any  system. 
New  York  conditions  should,  however,  be  dealt  with  more  promptly  than  waiting  for  New  Jersey 
plans  will  permit. 


Committee  on  Civic  Centers. 

J,  G.  PHELPS  STOKES.  Chairman. 
CONSTANT  A.  ANDREWS,  JACOB  A.  CANTOR, 

EDWARD  W.  O.RDWAY,  CHARLES  B.  STOVER. 


REPORT 

OF 

CIVIC  CENTERS  COMMITTEE 
MUNICIPAL   ART  SOCIETY. 


To  the  President  of  the  Municipal  Art  Society: 

In  response  to  your  request,  the  Committee  on  Civic  Centres 
have  made  inquiry  as  to  the  merits  of  the  site  proposed  to  be  used 
by  the  Borough  of  The  Bronx  for  the  erection  of  a  Court-house 
for  the  Second  District  of  the  said  borough,  and  beg  to  report : 

The  site  selected  and  secured  and  proposed  to  be  used  for  the 
said  purpose  is  an  irregular  area  bounded  by  One  Hundred  and 
Sixty-first  street  on  the  north,  Third  avenue  on  the  east  and  south. 
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and  P>rook  avenue  on  the  west.  Brook  avenue  occupies  tlie  lowest 
land  of  any  of  the  interior  streets  of  the  Bronx,  running  northerly 
from  Bronx  Kills  for  a  distance  of  two  and  one-half  miles  along 
s  the  site  of  a  former  natural  water  course.  Mill  Brook,  which 
occupied  this  water  course  until  the  creation  of  BrooK  avenue,  was 
a  stream  of  considerable  proportions.  Where  it  passed  the  One 
Hundred  and  Sixty-first  street  site  now  under  consideration,  at  a 
distance  of  but  a  few  feet,  it  was  of  an  average  breadth  of  approxi- 
mately eight  or  ten  feet  and  of  an  average  depth  of  from  a  foot  to 
eighteen  inches.  Mill  Brook  carried  to  the  Harlem  and  East 
rivers,  by  the  way  of  the  Bronx  Kills,  the  natural  drainage  of  an 
area  of  approximately  five  square  miles.  During  times  of  freshet, 
Mill  Brook  was  frequently  swollen  to  twice  the  proportions  above 
stated. 

The  intersection  of  One  Hundred  and  Sixty-first  street  and 
Brook  avenue  is  at  a  point  approximately  one  mile  and  one-third 
northerly  from  Bronx  Kills  and  one  mile  and  one-sixth  easterly 
from  the  nearest  point  on  the  Harlem  river.  Brook  avenue  and 
One  Hundred  and  Sixty-first  street,  at  their  point  of  intersection, 
are  raised  by  fills  to  a  present  height  of  thirty  feet  above  tide 
water ;  the  surface  of  the  selected  site  being  ten  to  fifteen  feet 
beloic  the  le-cel  of  the  streets. 

In  the  construction  of  Brook  avenue,  an  immense  sewer  was 
built  throughout  its  entire  length  ;  this  sewer — one  of  the  largest 
in  cross-section  in  America — being  intended  to  carry  the  natural 
drainage  formerly  carried  by  Mill  Brook,  in  addition  to  the  sewage 
of  the  surrounding  territory.  The  Committee  is  reliably  informed 
that  tidal  water  backs  up  through  this  sewer  as  far  north  as  One 
Hundred  and  Sixty-sixth  street ;  and  that  this  tidal  water  so  chokes 
the  sewer  at  times  that  despite  the  sewer's  large  proportions,  it  has 
often  j)roved  inadecjuate  to  convey  the  surface  drainage  to  Bronx 
Kills  against  the  tidal  pressure ;  and  that  in  consequence  of  this 
inadequacy  the  low  lands  in  the  vicinity  of  the  One  Hundred  and 
Sixty-first  street  site  are  frequently  Hooded,  great  damage  being 
thereby  done,  so  that  within  the  past  two  years  upward  of  one 
hundred  suits  have  been  filed  against  the  City  by  the  owners  of 
such  i)n)i)ertv  for  the  damages  thus  sustained.   Traffic  on  the  Port 
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^ [orris  Braiicli  of  the  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Rail- 
road, 200  feet  a\va_\',  has  repeatedly  been  much  im]K>ded.  in  times 
of  freshet,  by  the  depth  of  the  water  on  the  tracks. 

In  the  excavations  for  the  I'rook  avenue  sewer,  an  extensive 
stratum  of  quicksand  was  encountered  underlving  the  valle\',  and 
j^reatly  increasing  the  costs  of  construction  of  the  sewer.  Im- 
mediately adjoining  the  One  Hundred  and  Sixty-first  street  site 
on  the  northwest,  the  same  stratum  was  encountered  in  excavating 
for  the  foundations  of  the  new  power  house  of  the  Manhattan 
Railway,  recently  erected  there.  It  is  therefore  probable  that  the 
same  stratum  underlies  the  site  under  consideration,  and  would 
largely  increase  the  cost  of  securing  a  firm  foundation  for  the 
expensive  Court-house  proposed.  The  treacherous  nature  of  the 
subsoil  of  the  ( >ne  Hundred  and  Sixt\'-first  street  site,  and  the 
liability  of  damage  to  structure  and  basement  contents  from  the 
floods  that  are  frequent  in  the  locality  should,  perhaps,  receive 
further  consideration.  With  the  increasing  extension  of  roofs 
and  impervious  street  pavements  over  the  surface  of  the  valley, 
the  danger  from  flood  in  the  lowest  portions  becomes  materially 
augmented. 

To  the  east  of  the  site,  at  a  distance  of  aljout  300  feet,  the  land 
rises  steeply,  forming  a  plateau  seventy  to  eighty  feet  in  eleva- 
tion, its  western  face  running  approximately  parallel  to  I>rook 
avenue.  Westerly  and  northerly  at  distances  of  from  thirty-five 
hundred  to  four  thousand  feet,  lies  the  one  hundred  foot  contour 
line  of  an  extensive  ridge  continuing  .southward  from  Claremont 
Park. 

In  May,  1900,  the  po]Dulation  of  The  Bronx  according  to  the 
Federal  Census,  was  200,507.  In  July,  iqoi,  the  De]:)artment  of 
Health  estimated  the  ]X)i)ulation  at  268,000.  Making  every  fair 
allowance  for  statistical  error,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the 
l)opulation  of  The  f'ronx  to-day  is  upward  of  275,000 ;  represent- 
ing an  increase  of  40  j^er  cent,  in  three  and  three-quarter  years. 
That  The  Bronx  will  continue  to  develo])  very  rapidly  as  a  busi- 
ness and  residence  section  cannot  be  doul)ted,  especially  in  view 
of  the  greatly  improved  transportati(^n  facilities  that  will  be  avail- 
able for  the  J>orough  in  the  near  future,  upon  the  completion  of 
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the  Rapid  Transit  Subway.  It  is  evident  that  in  the  location  of  so 
important  a  building  as  the  proposed  new  Court-house,  this  rapid 
change  in  the  population  and  the  northerly  movement  of  its  centre 
should  be  given  large  consideration,  with  due  regard  to  the  still 
larger  needs  that  will  soon  arise.  Even  present  circumstances  and 
conditions  render  the  One  Hundred  and  Sixty-first  street  site  far 
from  an  ideal  one,  whether  considered  from  a  structural,  artistic 
or  utilitarian  standpoint. 

The  present  uses  made  of  the  site  are  perhaps  in  themselves 
immaterial:  but  considered  in  conjunction  with  other  data  will 
perhaps  serve  to  indicate  some  of  the  difficulties  that  would  be 
involved  in  creating  upon  the  site  a  structure  that  would  be  at 
once  adequate  and  beautiful  and  at  the  same  time  harmonious 
with  its  surroundings. 

The  site  has  for  the  past  thirty  years,  and  until  within  the  last 
three  months,  been  occupied  by  a  wooden  saloon  (recently  con- 
verted into  a  real  estate  office),  and  a  few  small  wagon  sheds. 
Among  its  innnediate  neighbors  are  a  brewery,  a  coal  yard,  a  feed 
warehouse,  two  factories,  the  new  power-house  of  the  Manhattan 
Railway  Company  (supplying  power  to  the  Third  Avenue  Ele- 
vated Railroad),  and  two  freight  yards  of  the  New  York  Central 
and  Hudson  River  Railroad  Company.  Nothing  has  been 
erected  within  five  hundred  feet  of  the  site  during  the  past  three 
years  excepting  the  poAver-house,  although  there  is  much  vacant 
land  awaiting  use.  The  curved  tracks  of  the  Third  Avenue 
elevated  and  surface  lines  bound  the  site  on  the  east  and  south. 
The  tracks  of  the  Port  Morris  Branch  of  the  New  York  Central 
and  Hudson  River  Railroad,  as  previously  stated  are  but  200  feet 
distant  on  the  west.  It  would  seem  that  the  immediate  surround- 
ings of  tlie  site  are  not  so  much  as  would  add  to  the  dignity  or 
the  beauty  of  the  expensive  building  proposed  to  be  erected. 
And  the  noise  from  the  elevated  structure,  greatly  increased  by 
the  recent  introduction  of  the  heavier  electric  cars,  would  not 
conduce  to  the  comfort  of  the  Court  within  nor  to  the  comfort 
of  citizens  in  attendance  at  its  sessions. 

Imoui  llir  slan(l])()inl  of  public  oonveJiicaice  in  its  larger 
aspects,  llu'  (  )iu'  Hundred  and  Sixty-lirst  street  silo  is  similarly 
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open  to  serious  criticism.  It  is  far  removed  from  nearly  all  of 
the  important  public  ofHces  of  The  Bronx,  and  as  compared  with 
neighboring  localities  is  far  less  convenient  of  access.  The  new 
Municipal  Building  of  The  Bronx,  erected  in  1895,  and  doubled 
in  size  three  years  later,  is  three-quarters  of  a  mile  farther  north, 
in  the  northwestern  corner  of  Crotona  Park,  at  the  intersection 
of  Tremont  and  Third  avenues.  In  the  Municipal  Building 
are  the  borough  offices  of  the  President  of  the  Borough,  the 
Assistant  Corporation  Counsel,  the  Commissioner  of  Public 
Works,  the  Department  of  Water  Supply,  Gas  and  Electricity, 
the  Bureau  of  Highways,  the  Bureau  of  Sewers,  the  Department 
of  Taxes,  the  Bureau  of  Buildings,  the  Bureau  of  Public  Build- 
ings and  Offices,  the  office  of  the  Chief  Engineer,  and  the  Topo- 
graphical Bureau.  On  the  opposite  corner  from  the  Municipal 
Building  is  the  Coroner's  Court,  placed  there  by  the  last  admin- 
istration, which  removed  it  from  its  former  location  three  blocks 
from  the  One  Hundred  and  Sixty-first  street  site. 

The  tendency  of  late  years  to  place  the  more  important  public 
and  private  buildings  in  sections  of  The  Bronx  removed  from 
the  One  Hundred  and  Sixty-first  street  site  is  indicative  of  the 
prevalence  of  the  belief  that  other  sections  are  already  more 
important  or  more  desirable,  or  are  destined  to  become  so  in 
the  near  future.  The  Eire  Department's  new  Central  Office  for 
The  Bronx  is  on  One  Hundred  and  Seventy-sixth  street,  two 
and  one-half  blocks  west  of  the  Municipal  Building;  between 
these  two  are  the  new  armory  of  the  Second  Battery  (the  only 
armorv  in  The  Bronx),  the  second  of  The  Bronx  Carnegie 
Library  Buildings  (the  first  was  erected  on  One  Hundred  and 
Forty-second  street,  one  mile  south  of  the  One  Hundred  and 
Sixty-first  street  site),  and  the  large  and  well  equipped  Tremont 
Post  Office.  One  block  from  the  Municipal  Building  is  the  new 
$75,000  Station  House  of  the  Police  Department,  erected  during 
the  past  year.  In  the  Tremont  District,  and  within  half  a  mile 
of  the  Municipal  Building,  four  new  public  school  buildings 
have  been  erected  during  the  past  three  years  at  a  total  cost  of 
approximately  $r, 000,000.  (Still  farther  to  the  north  and  west 
arc  the  buildings  of  the  New  York  University.)    On  Washington 
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avenue,  one  block  west  from  the  Municipal  Building',  is  the  new 
edifice  of  St.  Joseph's  Church,  the  largest  and  by  far  the  most 
expensive  in  The  Bronx,  completed  last  year  at  a  cost  of  nearl\ 
$400,000.'  Xo  similar  tendency  on  the  part  of  public  or  private 
interests  to  regard  the  neig"hborhood  of  the  ( )ne  Hundred  and 
Sixty-first  street  site  as  equally  desirable  for  improvement,  for 
administrative,  business  or  other  high-class  purposes,  can  bo 
shown.  The  Melrose  School,  at  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-eighth 
street  and  Third  avenue,  was  vacated  by  the  Board  of  Education 
several  years  ago,  and  until  recently  remained  unoccupied:  two 
new  schools,  one  on  Eagle  Avenue  hill,  three  blocks  to  the  cast, 
the  other  near  Melrose  avenue,  three  l)locks  to  the  west,  being 
erected  in  its  stead. 

From  the  standpoint  of  accessibility  the  One  Hundred  and 
Sixty-first  street  site  is  similarly  inferior.  No  transportation 
lines  approach  it  from  the  east,  owing  in  ])art  to  the  obstacles 
presented  by  the  steep  ridge  adjacent  on  that  side.  Since  by  far 
the  greater  part  of  the  territory  and  the  greater  part  of  the  ])opula- 
tion  of  the  borough  lie  to  the  east  of  a  north  and  south  line 
drawn  throutjh  the  site,  its  inconvenience  of  access  from  the 
east  is  an  element  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  Trans])orta- 
tion  to  and  from  the  west  is  afforded  by  a  single-track  trolley 
on  One  Hundred  and  Sixty-first  street ;  One  Hundred  and  Sixty- 
first  street  being  here  but  fifty  feet  in  width,  between  lot  lines,  a 
double-track  trollev  cannot  be  operated  upon  it.  The  marked 
inferiority  of  the  trans])<>rtati<)n  facilities  of  the  locality,  as  com- 
])are(l  with  those  of  neighboring  districts,  may  ])erhaps  be  re- 
garded as  further  evidence  that  the  centres  of  business  and  of 
progress  in  'i'he  Bronx  nuist  be  .sought  elsewhere. 

Doubtless  a  Focal  Court  would  be  of  convenience  to  many 
l)eople  if  i)laced  upon  the  One  IFundred  and  Sixty-first  street 
site;  but  such  a  Coiu't  would  be  of  e()ual  convenience  to  far  more 
l)co|)le  if  placed  nearer  to  some  natural  business  centre  and  in  a 
place  more  convenient  of  access  from  all  directions.  Tf  a  site 
could  be  found  that  would  combine  the  advantages  of  being  more 
central  and  more  easily  accessible,  and  at  tlie  same  time  more 
convcnienllv  near  to  the  admini.strative  and  (le])artmental  offices 
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of  tlie  borough,  such  a  site  would  probably  be  preferable;  aud 
if,  in  addition  to  thus  serving  the  public  convenience  better,  such 
a  site  could  he  secured  without  additional  outlay,  and  so  con- 
ditioned that  it  would  afford  far  superior  opportunities  for  suc- 
cessful architectural  treatment,  it  is  clear  that  the  public  inter- 
ests would  be  best  promoted  by  selecting  it  for  the  purposes 
intended  in  lieu  of  the  site  now  in  hand. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  committee  many  such  sites  exist  and 
are  available,  particularly  in  the  Tremont  neighborhood.  A  bill 
suitably  drafted,  authorizing  the  use  of  the  One  Hvmdred  and 
Sixty-first  street  site  for  park  purposes,  and  authorizing  the  erec- 
tion of  the  proposed  Court-house  on  suitable  and  convenient 
land  in  Crotona  Park,  both  site  and  plans  to  be  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Municipal  Art  Commission,  would,  the  Com- 
mittee is  reliably  assured,  meet  w'ith  a  large  measure  of  approval 
on  the  part  of  the  citizens  of  The  Bronx,  and  be  well  supported 
by  the  principal  tax-payers  associations.  Many  other  desirable 
sites  as  suitable  as  any  in  Crotona  Park  are  also  to  l)e  found,  all 
of  them  i^referable,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  to  the  site 
at  One  Hundred  and  Sixty-first  street,  whether  considered  from 
the  single  standpoint  of  public  convenience  or  from  the  joint 
standpoint  of  public  convenience  and  the  aesthetic  possibilities 
involved. 

There  are  obvious  advantages  to  be  found  in  grouping  public 
buildings,  so  far  as  public  convenience  will  permit,  about  a  com- 
mon centre.  Not  onl}-  do  public  buildings,  when  appropriately 
grouped,  lend  dignity  each  to  its  neighbors,  but  furthermore, 
from  the  concentration  of  the  public  1:)usiness  much  saving  of 
time  is  effected.  If  public  buildings  thus  grouped  are  in  or 
facing  upon  public  squares  or  park  lands,  great  additional  ad- 
vantages are  derived;  for,  as  has  been  often  shown,  the  attrac- 
tiveness of  a  park  is  increased  by  the  presence  in  it,  or  facing 
upon  it,  of  beautiful  l)uildings;  and  when  the  buildings  are  of  a 
public  character,  the  beauties  of  the  park  are  enjoyed  not  merely 
by  pleasure  seekers  but  also  bv  all  ])ersons  who  seek  the  build- 
ings in  the  course  of  the  day's  occupation.  The  park,  further- 
more, adds  to  the  l)eautv  of  the  buildings,  exhibiting  them  in 
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beautiful  surroundings,  and  permitting  them  to  be  viewed  from 
a  sufficient  distance  for  their  proportions  to  be  appreciated  and 
enjoyed.  These  desiderata  are  obviously  impossible  of  attain- 
ment where  large  and  important  buildings  are  erected  upon  nar- 
row streets  amid  inartistic  or  inharmonious  surroundings. 

The  advantages,  both  aesthetic  and  utilitarian,  afTorded  by  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Municipal  Building,  as  contrasted  with 
those  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Sixty-first  street  site,  are  so 
marked  as  to  warrant  further  consideration  before  the  proposed 
court-house  is  placed  upon  the  site  in  hand.  .7£sthetically,  con- 
trast alone  is  possible;  the  One  Hundred  and  Sixty-first  street 
site  having  little  to  commend  it  from  an  artistic  standpoint. 
From  the  utilitarian  standpoint  many  of  the  superior  advantages 
of  the  more  northern  neighborhood  have  been  shown,  but  there 
are  still  further  advantages  to  be  mentioned.  Tremont  avenue, 
which  runs  along  the  northern  border  of  this  section  of  Crotona 
Park,  is  the  principal  cross-town  thoroughfare  of  The  Bronx. 
Its  trolley  lines  cross  the  entire  borough,  affording  abundant 
transfer  facilities  north  and  south,  and  connecting  with  stations 
of  both  Hudson  River  and  Harlem  branches  of  the  New  York 
Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroad,  with  the  Van  Nest  station 
of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad,  and  with 
the  West  Farms  station  of  the  new  Rapid  Transit  Subway.  The 
increasing  tendency  of  public  and  private  interests  to  gather  in 
this  region  has  already  been  indicated. 

The  superior  elevation  above  the  surrounding  land  of  the 
Municipal  Building  is  also  worthy  of  consideration.  The  Munic- 
ipal Building  is  no  feet  above  tide  water  and  80  feet  above  the 
junction  of  Tremont  and  Park  avenues,  which  cross  three  blocks 
to  the  west.  From  the  neighborhood  of  the  intersection  of 
Tremont  and  Arthur  avenues,  three  blocks  to  the  east  of  the 
Municipal  Building  and  facing  upon  Crotona  Park,  the  land 
slopes  gradually  north,  west  and  south,  affording  several  com- 
manding sites  of  exceptional  interest  from  the  architectural 
standpoint ;  but  the  most  desirable  would  perhaps  l)e  unavailable 
owing  to  the  large  costs  that  would  be  involved  in  their  purchase. 
To  tlie  use  of  i)ark  land  adjoining  the  Municipal  I'.uilding,  how- 
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ever,  this  objection  could  not  be  nrj^'cd.  Its  exchange  for  the 
One  Hundred  and  Sixty-first  street  site  would  involve  no  cost  at 
all,  other  than  such  slight  expense  as  mioht  he  incident  to  the  legal- 
izing of  the  transaction. 

It  is  perhaps  desirable  that  in  this  connection  consideration 
be  given  to  the  movement  now  on  foot  looking  to  the  erection 
of  a  separate  county  out  of  the  territory  now  embraced  in  the 
Borough  of  The  Bronx.  A  bill  intended  to  create  the  proposed 
new  county  has  recently  been  introduced  in  the  Legislature. 
The  bill  provides  for  the  election  of  a  County  Judge,  a  Surrogate, 
a  District-Attorney,  a  Sheriff,  a  County  Clerk  and  a  Register 
of  Deeds,  and  also  for  separate  terms  and  sitting-s  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  proposed  new  county.  The  bill  is  supported  by  pow- 
erful interests,  and  should  it  become  law,  offices  and  accommo- 
dations for  these  additional  officers  and  courts  would  have  to  be 
provided.  The  fate  of  the  pending  l)ill  will  be  determined  within 
less  than  three  months  from  this  date.  If  it  become  law,  the 
exceptional  opportunity  will  be  afforded  of  erecting  a  monu- 
mental building  of  sufficient  size  to  provide  for  the  needs  of  the 
Municipal  Court  of  the  Second  District  of  The  I^ronx  and  also 
for  the  needs  of  the  County  officers  and  courts  of  the  new 
County.  Under  the  circumstances,  a  brief  delay  in  the  approval 
of  any  plans  for  a  new  Court-house  for  the  Second  District  would 
perhaps  result  advantageously  to  The  Bronx  and  to  the  City. 

In  conclusion  the  committee  would  respectfully  recommend 
that  the  matters  herein  set  forth  be  laid  before  the  proper  munici- 
pal authorities  by  the  President  of  the  Society,  and  that  the  City 
■  Plan  Committee  take  such  action  as  in  its  judgment  may  be  wise, 
to  the  end  that  whether  the  proposed  new  county  be  created  or 
not,  a  better  site  for  the  proposed  new  Court-house  may,  if  possi- 
ble, be  secured;  a  site  that  shall  be  more  desirable  from  the  stand- 
point of  civic  art,  and  no  less  conservative  of  the  convenience  of 
the  people. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

J.  G.  Piiici.i'S  Stokr.s.  Chairman. 
Nkw  ^'c)RK,  h'cbruary  8,  1904. 
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REPORT 
OF 

Thoroughfares  Committee 

OF 

MUNICIPAL  ART  SOCIETY. 


To  His  Honor  George  B.  McClellan, 

Mayor,  City  New  York- 
Sir  : 

Passenger  Transportation  in  New  York  is  discussed  in  Bulle- 
tin No.  I  of  this  Society,  with  more  especial  reference  to  the 
existing-  and  proposed  underground  routes :  In  this  bulletin 
it  is  proposed  to  discuss  the  problems  of  street  changes  and 
rearrangement  made  necessary  by  present  conditions,  also  the 
regulation  of  the  surface  traffic  which  has  become  absolutely 
essential.     Therefore  the  work  during  the  past  year  of  the 
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"  Committee  on  Thoroughfares  "  is  practically  summarized 
here. 

To  secure  adequate  service  numerous  changes  must  be  made 
in  the  existing  system:  Many  of  these  can  be  efifected  at 
slight  cost,  considering  the  improvement  to  the  localities  in 
which  such  changes  are  to  be  made  and  their  importance  in  any 
comprehensive  rearrangement  of  the  general  street  plan. 

The  Municipal  Art  Society  does  not  hesitate  to  make  these 
various  suggestions  in  the  street  plan,  because  primarily  such 
changes  will  have  not  only  the  practical  advantage  of  improv- 
ing the  facilities  for  transportation,  but  also  because  they  per- 
mit of  the  redesigning  of  such  new  sections  in  a  more  impos- 
ing architectural  and  artistic  manner.  Every  change  which 
has  been  made  of  similar  character  in  European  cities  has  been 
to  the  great  artistic  improvement  of  those  cities,  and  while  this 
Society  feels  it  is  absolutely  essential  to  make  every  argument 
with  reference  to  its  practical  advantage,  it  yot  wishes  to  empha- 
size the  fact  that  all  such  changes  should  be  considered  with 
distinct  reference  to  the  artistic  improvement  of  the  locality  in 
which  they  are  made. 

The  Metropolitan  district  (including  the  City  of  New  York 
and  adjacent  counties  of  Bergen,  Essex  and  Union  in  New 
Jersey)  is  increasing  in  population  at  the  rate  of  one  million 
inhabitants  each  ten  years  and  there  are  indications  that  even 
this  rate  is  being  accelerated. 

Bridges,  tunnels  and  steam  railway  improvements,  together 
with  tall  buildings,  increase  conjestion. 

A  street  system  which  was  designed  for  entirely  different 
conditions  is  now  manifesting  its  inadequacy.  The  improve- 
ment of  j)rivate  property  goes  rapidly  forward  without  re- 
gard to  its  effect  on  public  improvements  and  each  year  makes 
increasingly  dif?icult  and  expensive  the  problem  of  adapting 
the  streets  to  modern  uses. 

A  glance  at  the  map  of  lower  Manhattan  shows  the  evolu- 
tion of  several  distinct  systems  of  street  arrangement  (see 
Map  No  i). 
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First — Tliat  determined  by  the  East  river,  parallel  and 
at  right  angles  to  the  water  and  extending  from  the  Bat- 
tery to  Corlears  Hook.  ("  A  "  on  Map.) 


No.  I. 


Second — That  determined  by  the  North  river,  extend- 
ing along  the  west  side  of  the  city  from  the  Battery 
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through  Old  Greenwich  Milage  as  far  as  Gansevoort 
street.  ("  C  "  on  Map  Xo.  i.) 

Third — The  Greenwich  Milage  System. 

("  D    on  Map  Xo.  i.) 

Fourth — The  system  determined  by  the  changed  course 
of  the  East  river  beyond  Corlears  Hook  and  bounded  by 
the  river,  East  Houston  street,  the  Bow'ery,  Division  and 
Grand  streets.  ("  B  "  on  ^lap  Xo.  i.) 

Fifth — The  rectangular  system  dominated  by  the  line  of 
Broadway  and  shaped  like  a  wedge  driven  south  below 
Fourteenth  street,  between  the  systems  above  noted  nearly 
to  the  Battery.  ("  E  "  on  'Slap  Xo.  I.) 

Above  Fourteenth  street,  with  few  exceptions,  and  to  the 
east  of  Broadway  as  far  south  as  Houston  street,  this 
gridiron  system  has  been  followed  on  Manhattan  Island, 
deflected  only  slightly  by  the  topography  of  the  Harlem 
Heights. 

The  natural  consequence  of  the  independent  origin  of  these 
systems  is  the  lack  of  effective  street  articulation.  The  street 
development,  however,  as  a  whole,  was  natural  as  far  as  it  prog- 
ressed and  the  development  of  its  efficiency  has  not,  as  yet, 
necessarily  been  reached,  for  changes  and  extensions  can  be 
made  w'hich  will  greatly  facilitate  travel. 

Several  diagonal  streets  are  urgently  needed,  both  above  and 
below  Fourteenth  street,  but  the  fan-shaped  plan  of  lower  Man- 
hattan to  \\  hich  the  street  lines  in  a  large  measure  conform  the 
narrowness  of  the  city  above  and  the  diagonal  line  of  the  I'ow- 
cry,  obviate  the  necessity  for  many  radical  changes.  Aside 
from  such  specific  instances  as  will  be  noted,  the  absence  of 
diagonal  streets  is  to  be  regretted,  not  only  because  of  their 
directness  of  comnnniication  between  points,  but  also  because 
of  the  added  variety  secured  in  the  architecture  of  the  city  by 
the  irregular  shapes  of  the  intersections  that  such  diagonals 
make  with  other  streets,  thus  i)r()viding  building  sites  admir« 
ablv  adapted  to  artistic  architectural  treatment.    Tn  contradis- 
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tinction  the  abrupt  ending  of  one  street  on  another  running  at 
right  angles  is  unsatisfactory.  The  cutting  through  of  such 
culdesacs  and  the  opening  up  of  vistas  wherever  possible  is  to 
be  commended  and  many  such  changes  can  be  made  at  rela- 
tively small  expense. 

An  instance  in  point  is  Sullivan  street,  which,  ending  at 
narrow  West  Third  street,  has  recently  been  cut  through  to 
Washington  Square  South — a  short  block  of  dilapidated  houses 
which,  now  that  they  are  removed,  has  opened  up  an  important 
vista  from  the  Park,  and  distinctly  improved  the  entire  section 
southward.  This  is  one  of  the  very  few  instances  in  which 
such  short  extensions  have  been  considered  by  the  city  offi- 
cials. 

If  a  city  commission  is  established  by  this  administration 
as  the  Municipal  Art  Society  urges,  then  such  commission 
would  be  able  in  their  suggestions  to  embody  all  of  such 
changes  and  to  show  the  relative  importance  of  each. 

The  vital  mistake  made  by  the  City  Plan  Commission  of  1807 
lay  in  projecting  comparatively  few  north  and  south  avenues, 
which  are  now  badly  needed,  and  inordinately  numerous  east 
and  west  streets  which  are  not  so  necessary.  Had  the  system 
been  reversed  the  transportation  facilities  for  the  long  narrow 
cit\-  would  have  been  greatly  increased.  This  becomes  at  once 
apparent  if  the  Map  of  Manhattan  is  turned  sideways  and  the 
streets  are  considered  as  avenues  running  north  and  south. 

The  report  of  Police  Commissioner  Greene,  recently  pub- 
lished, relating  to  accidents  in  the  streets  of  New  York,  shows 
the  appalling  fact  that  every  day  has  its  victim  killed  in  the 
crowded  and  congested  streets.  There  were  three  hundred  and 
sixty-five  such  victims  during  the  past  year.  If  this  is  the  rec- 
ord in  1903,  what  will  it  be  in  five  or  ten  years  hence  if  present 
conditions  are  allowed  to  continue  and  the  dangerous  increase 
in  proportion  to  the  population  ? 

In  any  plan  suggested  it  must  be  recognized  that  the  elevated 
railroads  are  inadequate  and  unsightly  and  detrimental  to  the 
free  use  of  the  streets  for  other  purposes.    They  should  not 
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be  extended  in  future  except  under  exceptional  local  condi- 
tions. 

On  the  full  page  map  are  indicated  some  of  the  proposed 
changes  advocated  for  relieving  the  present  congestion  and  the 
inevitable  growing  congestion  of  the  future.  Of  Course,  all  of 
the  suggestions  in  this  report  can  not  be  realized  in  the  imme- 
diate future  and  some  are  undoubtedly  open  to  question.  They 
are  submitted  for  discussion  and  with  a  view  to  indicating  a 
plan  of  development. 

Summarized  they  include  the  following  suggestions : 

Widen  and  Extend — 

Extend  Seventh  avenue  south  to  intersect  with  Varick  street- 
Widen  \'arick  street  on  the  west  and  extend  northwest  to  con- 
nect with  the  projection  of  Seventh  avenue  south.    Thus  com- 
pleting Hudson  Park  by  facing  it  on  \'arick  street. 
Extend  Sixth  avenue  south  to  Varick  street. 
Extension  of  these  avenues  can  be  made  at  this  time  with  the 
least  expense  to  the  City.    It  is  relatively  a  short  distance  from 
the  southern  end  of  Seventh  avenue  to  Varick  street.  This, 
change  would  at  once  make  a  "  live  "  avenue  of  one  whicli  has. 
remained  dormant  for  many  years.    y\gain,  a  short  cut  would 
carry  Sixth  avenue  into  Varick  street,  which  in  turn  would  take 
the  travel  southwest  into  West  Broadway,  thus  saving  the 
twists  the  cars  have  to  make  through  narrow  West  Third  street 
and  thus  shorten  the  distance  to  lower  New  York. 

Widen  Franklin  street,  so  as  to  give  a  circuit  across  the 
centre  of  lower  Manhattan,  and  divert  as  much  as  possible  the 
traffic  from  going  south.  See  Map  3. 

Provide  for  a  wide  street  passage  to  connect  City  Hall  Square 
with  Mulberry  Bend  Park  and  coincidcntly  provide  for  a  re- 
organization of  the  "  nest "  of  uncomiccted  short  streets  in  the 
Imvc  Points  neighborhood. 

Widen  Park  row  from  City  Hall  to  Chatham  Square,  made 
necessary  by  the  already  congested  and  rapidly  increasing  traffic 
through  the  great  thoroughfare,  the  Bowery. 
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Widen  and  extend  Delanccy  street  to  Broadway,  providing  at 
the  same  time  an  adequate  plaza  at  the  Bridge  entrance. 

Extend  Second  avenue  southwest  to  the  Bowery. 

Extend  Lexington  avenue  through  or  under  Gramercy  Park 
to  Fourth  avenue,  via  Irving  place.  See  I\Iap  2. 

Restrict  the  stoop-line  to  legal  requirements  on  Fifth  avenue 
and  widen  the  roadway. 

Widen  Fifty-ninth  street  hy  sidewalk,  arcade  or  otherwise, 
from  the  entrance  of  Blackwell's  Island  Bridge  westward. 

This  improvement  is  made  necessary  by  the  bridge  which  is 
now  building.  It  can  be  carried  out  at  less  expense  now  than 
at  any  time  in  the  future  and  should  be  promptly  entered  uponr 

Extend  Park  avenue  as  a  viaduct  from  Sixtieth  street  south 
to  Fortieth  street. 

Continuing  the  viaduct  through  the  station  at  Forty-second 
street,  so  that  this  broad  avenue  shall  be  continuous  instead 
of  interrupted  as  it  has  been  for  so  many  years,  unnecessarily, 
by  the  railway  station.  The  idea  of  continuing  a  street  or 
viaduct  through  a  large  building  should  not  be  so  startling  as 
to  prevent  its  careful  consideration,  especially  where  as  in  this 
case  a  "  public  way  "  has  been  closed  to  admit  of  the  erection 
of  the  building.  The  idea  of  an  elevated  viaduct  can  be  utihzed 
advantageously  where  the  ground  levels  are  of  such  difference 
that  an  elevated  street  would  be  the  shortest  way.  Already  wc 
have  wisely  accepted  this  solution  in  the  treatment  of  Riverside 
Drive  at  Ninety-sixth  street,  north  and  south,  and  at  One  Hun- 
dred and  Fifty-fifth  street,  cast  and  west.  See  Map  4. 

Boulevard  Lafayette  should  naturally  be  extended  from  the 
upper  extrcmit\'  of  Manhattan  Island  by  viaduct  over  Spuyten 
Duyvil  creek  to  connect  with  the  road  system  to  the  north,  and 
thus  complete  the  work  already  under  way  of  connecting  River- 
side Drive  and  r.oulevard  Lafayette.  The  extension  of  the 
Speedway  along  the  Harlem  until  it  can  be  connected  with 
Boulevard  Lafayette  would  make  a  continuous  drive  from  the 
Hudson  river  into  the  Harlem  valley. 
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Diagonal  Avenues — 

Widen  Suffolk  street,  from  the  Williamsburg  Bridge  to  East 
Broadway,  or,  better,  cut  a  new  diagonal  street  from  the  en- 
trance of  the  Williamsburg  Bridge  at  Delancey  street  to  the  en- 
trance of  Manhattan  Bridge.  The  great  advantage  of  these 
diagonal  streets  would  be  their  tendency  to  disperse  the  con- 
gestion, inevitably  caused  by  the  converging  of  all  the  lines 
south  to  the  extreme  point  of  Manhattan  Island. 

Construct  the  equivalent  diagonal  running  from  Cooper 
Union,  southeast  to  the  entrance  of  the  Williamsburg  Bridge  at 
Delancey  street,  thus  dispersing"  traffic  and  providing  a  roadway 
to  Brooklyn. 

Widen  Christopher  street  and  carry  it  northwest  to  Union 
square. 

Extend  this  as  a  street  for  pedestrians  through  the  Park  to 
Fourth  avenue  at  Seventeenth  street. 

Extend  Broadway  from  Fourteenth  to  Seventeenth  streets 
through  Union  square  as  a  street  for  pedestrians,  thus  making 
a  continuing  line  on  the  axis  of  Broadway  for  processions. 

These  two  pathways  through  Union  Square  would  rearrange 
the  square  on  a  more  formal  plan  and  the  famous  Statue  of 
Washington  might  be  wisely  reset  at  the  apex  of  these  paths  at 
the  southern  end  of  the  square  facing  southward,  a  position 
which  would  give  it  as  commanding  a  view  as  the  Sherman 
Statue  at  Sixty-first  street  and  Fifth  avenue. 

In  Brooklyn  the  diagonal  streets  could  be  located  with  dis- 
tinct advantage  by  extending  IHatbush  avenue  to  the  old 
Brooklyn  Bridge  entrance. 

By  providing  for  a  Brooklyn  to  Queens  avenue,  extending 
from  Prospect  Park  to  Flushing,  to  connect  the  Borough  of 
Brooklyn  with  the  P)Orough  of  Queens. 

By  extending  Grand  street  in  Williamsburg,  via  Metropoli- 
tan avenue,  to  Jamaica. 

Bridge  Approaches — 

The  old  idea  that  a  bridge  connects  only  one  side  of  the  river 
with  the  other  is  inadequate  when  ajiplied  to  the  City.   The  City 
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Bridge  must  be  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  prolongation  of  the 
arteries  of  travel.  It  has  been  the  lack  of  such  comprehension 
of  the  bridges'  purpose  which  has  produced  the  unprecedented 
congestion  at  certain  hours  in  the  day  at  the  Brooklyn  Bridge, 
and  for  which  no  adequate  solution  can  be  found,  until  the  rela- 
tion of  the  bridge  terminals  to  the  streets  connected  with  them 
has  been  considered. 

The  bridges  now  being  built,  or  to  be  built  in  the  near  future, 
will  aid,  or  not,  the  circulation  of  the  population,  as  the  ap- 
proaches to  the  bridges  are  adequately  considered  with  refer- 
ence to  the  greater  area  of  the  city  to  be  served  by  them.  All 
of  the  bridges  to  Brooklyn  should  be  continued  to  the  Hudson 
River,  either  by  means  of  subways  or  on  the  surface  of  existing 
or  prospective  streets,  and  transit  arrangements  should  be  an- 
ticipated by  means  of  which  travel  will  be  transferred  from  th.e 
north  and  south  lines  on  Manhattan  directly  to  the  Brooklyn 
lines  for  distribution  in  that  Borough. 


No.  5. 


There  should  be  no  distinctive  bridge  entrances  to  converge 
travel  and  cause  congestion,  but  the  bridge  roadways  should  be 
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extended  and  made  to  intercept  all  the  nortli  and  soutli  currents 
of  travel  in  ^lanhattan,  and  transfers  to  Brooklyn  conveyances 
should  take  place  at  all  such  points. 

Diagram  No.  5  indicates  the  general  north  and  south  trend 
of  travel  on  the  narrow  Island  of  ^fanhattan  and  the  radial 
direction  of  passenger  distribution  in  semi-circular  Brooklyn. 
This  is  the  situation  which  exists  at  every  bridge  crossing  be- 
tween IManhattan  and  Brooklyn. 

Arcade.s — 

First — The  use  of  arcades  at  congested  localities  where  a 
street  ends  abruptly  and  which  cannot  be  carried  through  as  a 
street  because  of  the  great  expense  of  condemning  the  property. 
Such  arcades  have  been  used  for  many  years  abroad,  and  have 
been  found  to  be  good  business  investments,  as  they  permit  of 
shops  on  either  side  of  the  passage,  which  thus  becomes  an 
advantageous  source  of  revenue. 

Second — By  private  owners  through  their  property — as  now 
in  the  Empire  Building,  Equitable,  Astor,  between  Wall  and 
Pine  streets,  such  as  already  planned  for  the  Mutual  and  other 
buildings,  etc.,  and  sure  rapidly  to  develop  of  their  own  accord. 

Third — Provision  by  arcade  of  sidewalk  room  for  present 
streets,  in  order  to  permit  adding  to  the  roadway  their  present 
sidewalk  space  on  one  or  both  sides — such  as  has  been  sug- 
gested at  Fifty-ninth  street.,  Cortlandt  street,  etc. 

Fourth — Plans  for  roofing  one  or  more  blocks  of  a  compara- 
tively narrow  street,  such  as  Nassau,  William  and  New  streets 
or  Exchange  place,  and  either  restricting  the  use  of  the  present 
roadway  or  limiting  its  use  to  foot  passengers  alone,  at  least 
during  business  hours. 

Truckixg  Subways — 

Trucking  subways  under  Pine  and  Fulton  streets,  from  river  ✓ 
to  river,  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  cross-town  congestion. 

The  topography  of  the  Island  and  the  City  Plan  as  to  slips 
and  other  pier  approaches  is  such  that  a  subway  of  so  little 
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grade  as  to  be  practically  level  could  be  constructed,  in  eacli  case 
starting  from  West  street  and  ending  at  the  East  river  slip. 
Such  subways  could  easily  pass  under  all  Rapid  Transit  con- 
struction, as  at  present  proposed  and  over  any  later  deep 
tunnel  construction.  The  increased  breadth  of  streets  at  wharf 
approaches  near  each  river  would  accommodate  entrance 
and  exit  grades  without  unduly  limiting  needed  room  for 
streets  or  requiring  additional  condemnation.  In  addition  to 
transfer  between  the  North  and  East  river  fronts  these  sub- 
ways would  be  used  through  basement  deliveries  for  so  great 
and  growing  a  part  of  local  freight  (for  deliveries  now  made 
from  the  surface  of  Fulton  and  Pine,  and,  by  through-block 
connections,  Wall,  Cedar,  Ann  and  John  streets)  as  greatlv 
to  relieve  Nassau  and  William  streets  congestion,  and  prepare 
for  the  inevitable  special  regulation  of  other  than  foot  trai¥ic 
on  the  whole  or  part  of  those  and  other  streets  in  this  locality. 

Boat  Service — 

Another  form  of  transit  which  up  to  the  present  has  not  been 
practically  utilized,  but  which  on  the  Seine  and  Thames  is  in 
daily  operation — the  small  steamboat — could  be  effectively 
used  if  an  adequate  service  of  fast-moving  boats  were  pro- 
vided, which  would  make  a  continuous  tour  about  the  Island 
from  Spuyten  Duyvil  on  the  Hudson  river,  rounding  the  Bat- 
tery and  thence  to  the  Harlem  at  East  river  and  return,  thus 
providing  a  service  running  in  either  direction,  and  making 
stops  at  public  docks  (about  half  a  mile  apart),  communicating 
with  the  cross-town  trolleys  and  the  trolleys  on  the  new  diag- 
onal streets. 

Regulation  of  Traffic — 

Preceding  generations  walked  to  and  from  business.  Even 
when  the  home  was  a  considerable  distance  from  lower  New 
York,  the  walk  up  Broadway  was  a  recognized  feature  and  an 
enjoyable  part  of  the  day's  work.  To-dav  few  poojile  walk,  be- 
cause the  streets  have  become  not  only  uncomfortable,  but  diffi- 
cult and  dangerous  to  walk  in. 
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Tlie  Remedies  Sliould  be  Enforced  at  Once. 

First — The  removal  of  everything  from  the  street  that  is 
there  in  defiance  of  the  law — signs,  show-cases  and  all  forms 
of  advertising  which  prevent  the  free  movement  of  the  people. 

Second — The  removal  or  concentration  of  the  street  fixtures 
of  the  city,  so  that  instead  of  being  a  collection  of  three  or  four 
different  fixtures  at  each  street  corner,  they  will  be  centralized 
in  one  important  effective  fixture,  which  in  some  instances 
could  be  made  an  "  Isle  of  Safety  "  in  the  centre  of  the  street. 

Third — Lights  might  be  attached  to  side  walls  and  hydrant 
connections  placed  below  the  pavements,  in  case  they  are  not 
centralized  as  suggested  above. 

Fourth — The  removal  of  railings,  stoops,  steps,  etc.,  those 
stumbling  blocks  to  the  pedestrian,  which  have  been  built  in 
defiance  of  the  building  rules. 

Fifth — The  removal  of  all  posts  supporting  sheds  which  re- 
main in  front  of  so  many  of  the  older  buildings  in  the  lower 
city.  If  such  protection  against  the  weather  is  desired,  it  should 
be  secured  by  hanging  the  roof  with  chains  or  iron  bars  to  the 
wall  of  the  building  and  removing  the  supports  below.  In  this 
way  an  uninterrupted  street  is  secure  and  a  better  support  to  the 
roof  at  the  same  time. 

Sixth — Regulate  the  use  of  the  streets  for  shipment  and  de- 
liveries. 

West  Twenty-second,  West  Thirteenth  and  other  streets  have 
been  made  practically  impassable  as  a  consequence  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  those  business  houses,  whose  entrances  are  located 
on  Twenty-third  and  Fourteenth  streets,  have  been  carrying  on 
their  shipping  in  the  public  highways  of  the  adjacent  street. 
This  is  not  necessary,  nor  is  it  to  the  best  interest  of  the  de- 
linquent firms,  as  is  shown  notably  by  the  changed  practice  of  a 
large  dry  goods  house,  which  recently  left  Fourteenth  street 
for  its  new  quarters  further  north.  Here  the  wagons  are  now 
driven  directly  into  the  store  and  taken  by  elevators  to  the  floors 
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where  the  goods  are  to  be  shipped,  in  no  way  impeding 
traffic  in  the  streets. 

The  following  suggestions  in  this  connection  are  taken  from 
the  report  of  Passenger  Transportation  Service  in  City  of  New 
York,  by  Merchants'  Association,  1903  : 

1.  Broadway  and  most  of  the  other  congested  streets 
occupied  by  double  track  surface  railroads  are  generally 
of  such  restricted  width  between  curbs  that  two  vehicles 
cannot  stand  or  pass  abreast  between  the  curb  and  the  cars 
without  obstructing  the  passage.  \'ehicles  in  large 
numbers  stand  along  the  curb  for  various  purposes, 
or  for  no  other  reason  than  to  wait,  and  every 
moving  vehicle  on  the  same  side  of  the  street  must, 
in  order  to  pass  these  standing  vehicles,  turn  out  and 
go  around  them,  thus  obstructing  the  cars.  The  Commit- 
tee finds  that  this  practice  of  permitting  vehicles  to  stand 
along  the  curb  is  a  crying  abuse  and  a  positive  nuisance, 
which  should  be  vigorously  opposed  and  speedily  abated. 
Were  it  not  so  common  and  so  long  tolerated  it  would  un- 
doubtedly meet  with  general  protest  and  opposition.  In  the 
downtown  district,  particularly,  trucks  and  other  vehicles 
seem  to  be  constantly  in  the  habit  of  standing  along  the 
curb  when  they  have  nothing  else  to  do.  Even  when  there 
for  a  legitimate  purpose,  such  as  loading  and  unloading 
goods,  they  occupy  far  more  time  than  is  necessary.  It  is 
not  unusual  to  find  trucks  standing  before  business  houses 
for,  from  fifteen  minutes  to  half  an  hour  and  even  longer, 
waiting  an  opportunity  to  unload  goods,  when  the  actual 
operation,  after  it  has  begun,  may  require  but  five  minutes 
or  even  less  time. 

2.  The  habit  of  driving  trucks  along  and  upon  the  rails 
of  street  car  tracks,  when  not  necessary  to  avoid  vehicles 
standing  along  the  curb  or  other  obstacles,  is  very  pre- 
valent, and  drivers  often  refuse  for  long  distances  to  leave 
the  tracks  to  allow  cars  to  pass. 

3.  The  ])racticc  of  opening  street  pavements  to  construct 
or  repair  underground  structures  during  the  day  time  and 
leaving  the  excavations  open  with  barricades  around  them, 
sometimes  for  days,  offers  a  very  serious  obstruction  to 
travel,  compelling  vehicles  to  resort  to  the  car  tracks  to 
get  around  them. 
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{For  suggestions  regarding  ncic  surface  car  routes,  see 
pages  67  to  70  0/  aboz'c  report). 

Sez'entli — Provide  shelters  and  conveniences  for  the  comfort 
of  passengers  at  important  street  railway  transfer  points,  sncli 
as  Fifty-ninth  street  circle,  Broadway  and  Thirty-third  street, 
Seventh  avenue  and  Fifty-ninth  street.  Twenty-third  street  and 
Broadway,  etc. 

Eiglitli — Rearrange  the  surface  tracks  crossing  at  Fifty- 
ninth  street  circle  on  a  circular  plan,  indicated  in  a  previous 
Bulletin  Number  of  this  Society. 

Topography — 

Immediate  steps  should  be  taken  in  all  the  Boroughs,  includ- 
ing the  old  City  of  New  York,  to  change  the  plan  which  may 
have  been  tentatively  adopted  for  the  streets,  wherever  such 
plan  does  not  intelligently  consider  the  topography  of  the 
locality. 

The  curse  of  the  gridiron  plan  has  dominated  in  New  York. 
Under  no  circumstances  should  this,  the  most  unsympathetic 
of  all  street  designing,  be  permitted  where  there  is  the  slightest 
chance  for  an  artistic  arrangement  b}^  following  the  natural 
contour  of  the  ground.  The  upper  part  of  Manhattan,  facing 
the  valley  of  the  Harlem,  permits  of  a  superb  scheme  of  wind- 
ing roadways,  leading  from  one  level  to  another,  and  this  in 
spite  of  the  streets  already  laid  out,  which  are  designed  in 
nearly  every  instance  without  the  slightest  reference  to  inevi- 
table grades.  Similar  principles  hold  good  in  the  other  Bor- 
oughs and  are  even  more  apparent  as  a  result  of  their  com- 
paratively undeveloped  condition. 

P.VRK  Connections — 

Beautiful  and  effective  park  connections  exist  or  are  to  be 
provided  for,  linking  the  Bronx  system  of  parks  with  Manhat- 
tan. Joint  provision  should  also  be  made  for  ultimately  con- 
necting the  park  systems  of  Long  Island,  Staten  Island,  ]\Ian- 
hattan,  Bronx  and  New  Jersey  as  well,  by  ferries  and  park- 
ways. 
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Utilization  of  West  Street — One  of  the  most  important  sug- 
gestions that  the  "  Committee  on  Thoroughfares  "  has  to  make 
is  the  possible  utilization  of  West  street  and  our  city's  water 
*  front.  A  freight  subway  and  elevated  structure  could  be  built 
along  the  bulkheads  owned  by  the  City,  which  would  connect 
continuously  the  in-shore  ends  of  all  the  piers,  which  are  also 
the  property  of  the  City.  The  great  width  of  this  grand  ave- 
nue and  its  exclusive  utilization  at  the  present  time,  for  com- 
mercial purposes,  make  it  adaptable  to  a  degree  not  permissible 
with  other  streets.  This  suggestion  will  be  found  to  provide 
adequate  facilities. 

1st. — For  freight,  both  foreign  and  domestic,  incoming  as 
well  as  outgoing  (by  subway  tracks). 

2d. — For  a  surface  trucking  service  as  now  conducted. 

3d. — For  an  elevated  system  of  electric  cars  for  passengers. 

4th. — For  an  elevated  unobstructed  upper  deck  boulevard 
adapted  for  electric  vehicles  and  pedestrians,  which  would  con- 
nect with  open  air  recreation  spaces  to  be  placed  on  the  flat  roof 
of  each  pier  shed.  The  tendency  lately  has  been  to  shut  off  the 
river  from  the  people.  As  a  result  of  this  suggestion  it  is  pos- 
sible to  make  everj'  pier  free  of  access  to  the  public. 

The  necessary  incline  roadway  for  the  automobiles  and 
vehicles  could  be  placed  at  short  distances,  say  half  a  mile 
apart,  while  the  staircase  for  pedestrians  could  be  opposite 
each  cross  street. 


RESUME. 

A  quick  glance  at  the  various  suggestions  practically  give  this 
result : 

First — The  underground,  if  logically  developed,  will  supply 
the  "  Long  Haul  "  for  connections  beyond  the  Island  of  Man- 
hattan ;  (o  the  north  in  the  Ijorough  of  The  Bronx ;  to  the  east 
in  the  Boroughs  of  Queens  and  Brooklyn ;  to  the  soutli  at 
Richmond ;  to  the  west  in  our  sister  State  of  New  Jersey. 
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Second — The  changes  in  the  streets  and  the  modification  of 
the  traction  system  would,  with  the  boat  service  suggested, 
greatly  facilitate  the  opportunities  of  movement  on  the  island 
itself. 

Third — The  idea  of  developing  the  city  for  the  pedestrian 
would  not  only  aid  greatly  to  comfort  and  convenience,  but 
would  also  add  to  the  healthfulness  of  the  citizens  themselves. 

While  all  of  the  suggestions  can  not  necessarily  be  carried 
out  in  the  near  future,  they  have  been  carefully  considered  indi- 
vidually and  also  with  reference  to  their  connection  each  with 
the  other. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  "  Committee  on  Thoroughfares  '' 
to  do  more  than  indicate  possible  changes  in  the  existing  plan  of 
the  cit}-.  The  method  by  which  such  changes  shall  be  accom- 
plished, the  necessary  legislation  for  condemnation  proceedings 
with  the  methods  of  financing  such  improvements  are  left  to  the 
City  authorities,  in  whose  hands  the  work  will  be  carried  out. 

But  in  conclusion,  the  Committee  would  call  attention  to  the 
present  power  of  the  City  and  its  constitutional  right  to  carry 
out  the  reforms  proposed  by  quoting  from  a  message  of  the 
late  ^layor  Hewitt,  in  which  he  clearly  states  the  principle 
under  which  any  needed  improvements  can  be  had : 

"  I  am  aware  that  companies  holding  public  grants  claim 
"  to  have  vested  rights ;  but  there  are  no  such  things  as 
'■  vested  rights  which  can  interfere  with  the  power  of  the 
"  community  to  do  those  things  which  are  essential  for  its 
"  growth,  its  safety  and  its  progress  in  civilization.  Im- 
"  provident  grants  have  been  made ;  but,  when  they  come 
"  in  contact  with  the  superior  rights  of  the  people,  in- 
"  demnity  may  be  claimed  and  awarded,  but  their  existence 
"  cannot  be  pleaded  as  a  bar  to  improvement.  This  pro- 
"  position  is  true  not  only  of  those  companies  which  have 
"  their  works  under  the  streets,  but  of  all  companies  which 
"  occupy  them  for  any  purpose  whatever.  The  only  theory 
"  upon  which  the  rights  of  private  corporations  to  use  the 
"  public  streets  has  ever  been  adjusted,  is  that  they  give 
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greater  facilities  to  the  purpose  for  w  hich  the  streets  were 
created. 

"  But  the  right  of  the  City  to  require  the  streets  to  be 
used  in  such  manner  as  will,  from  time  to  time  promote 
the  general  convenience  of  the  community,  is  unquestion- 
able. A  rail  that  would  be  a  suitable  one  to-day  may  be 
unsuitable  to-morrow,  and  experience  may  develop  a 
better  means  of  transportation  through  the  streets,  and 
the  rights  which  private  parties  may  have  acquired  can- 
not be  urged  as  a  bar  to  the  exercise  of  the  inherent  and 
superior  rights  of  the  people.  To  take  an  extreme  case, 
several  of  the  leading  avenues  of  the  City  are  occupied 
by  elevated  railway  structures.  They  are  found  to  be 
indispensable  at  this  time  for  the  wants  of  the  public 
If,  at  some  future  time,  a  better  means  of  transportation 
should  be  found,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  com- 
panies could  be  required  to  adopt  it.  or  if  it  should  be- 
come necessary,  the\'  could  be  compelled  to  remove  their 
structures  from  the  streets  altogether.  The  question  of 
indemnity  and  compensation  would  be  one  for  the  courts 
to  settle;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that,  if  in 
the  course  of  progress  and  of  invention  the  community 
should  require  a  better  means  of  transport  than  devised, 
it  would  be  justified  and  have  the  undoubted  power  to 
make  the  changes  thus  required.  Saliis  l^opiili  s:il^rciiia 
lex. — Message  of  Hon.  Abrain  S.  Ilczvitt,  J/ayor,  to  the 
Board  of  Aldermen,  1888. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

CHARLES  R.  LAMH. 
Chdiniian  Con.  mil  tec  on  Thcrouglifarcs. 
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MANHATTAN  BRIDGE  CONNECTIONS. 


Between  Manhattan  and  The  Bronx  there  is  a  bridge  at  which 
focuses  the  east  side  rapid  transit  traffic  of  both  boroughs.  We 
never  hear  of  fighting  crowds  at  either  end  ;  we  have  never  been 
bothered  about  the  connections  which  the  traffic  over  it  makes 
with  the  routes  to  the  north  and  south. 

Between  Manhattan  and  Brooklyn  we  have  one  bridge  long 
in  use,  another  ready,  and  another  building.  In  the  case  of  the 
first  the  crush  at  its  Manhattan  terminal  is  a  danger  and  scandal, 
and  its  relation  to  Manhattan  traffic  a  problem  ever  more  acute. 
Similar  conditions  are  as.sumed  as  probable  at  the  Manhattan  ends 
of  the  "  Williamsburg  "  and  "  Manhattan  "  bridges,  unless  we 
meanwhile  find  a  way  out — in  each  case  the  only  serious  trouble 
being  at  the  Manhattan  terminal  only. 

It  is  true  that,  within  a  thousand  feet  of  the  Park  Row  end 
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of  the  present  Brooklyn  Jiridge  is  located  the  daily  work  of  so 
many  who  arrive  b\'  it  that  a  station  there  might  always  be  a 
fairly  busy  one.  But  the  great  mass  of  those  who  arrive  in 
Manhattan  by  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  are  dumped  out  at  Park  Row. 
far  from  their  destination  or  from  any  connection  by  which  they 
can  get  to  it. 

What,  then,  is  it  that  turns  into  pandemonium  at  City  Hall 
Park  conditions  everywhere  else  too  well  handled  to  be  other 
than  commonplace  ?  It  is  this,  and  this  only :  In  the  sense  that  it 
is  so  adjusted  as  to  create  congestion  the  Park  Row  bridge  sta- 
tion {one  end  of  a  single  bridge)  is  our  only  bridge  "'terminal  "  ; 
and,  at  that,  it  is  one  too  many.  As  a  factor  of  a  transport  sys- 
tem a  bridge  should  have  no  "  terminals,"  but  should  be  simply 
the  section  of  a  continuous  route  that  happens  to  be  carried  over 
water.  There  is  no  more  excuse  for  dumping  all  passengers  at 
Park  Row  than  there  would  be  for  putting  them  all  out  at  any 
single  point  in  Brooklvn.  to  dodge  about  on  foot' in  the  weather. 
There  is  no  reason  wh}'  all  Bridge  cars  should  not  go  west  to 
the  North  river,  as  well  as  east  to  Long  Island  destinations ;  no 
reason  why  a  Manhattan  passenger  should  not  be  al)le  to  transfer 
to  or  from  a  i>ridge  car  at  Broadway,  West  iiroadway  and  West 
street,  as  well  as  Park  Row,  and  thus  connect  with  every  north 
and  south  line  in  Manhattan  and  with  Jersey  City  ferries  and 
tunnels  as  well. 

If  bridge  traffic  needs  loop  facilities,  congestion  might  be 
avoided  and  i)ul)lic  interest  better  accommodated  by  sending  west 
bound  cars  to  West  street  by  some  cross  street  a  few  blocks  north 
of  the  ]>ridge,  then  southward  along  West  street  and  back  east- 
ward a  few  blocks  south — thus  at  once  making  a  loop  and  the 
best  possible  connections. 

Why  has  such  a  plan  not  been  followed  here  ?  //  lias  repeat- 
edly been  foUoxs^'cd,  but  only  in  cases  ivhcre  the  one  who  arranged 
mailers  7\.'as  so  inspired  by  private  interest  thai  he  could  see 
beyond  the  end  of  the  Uridine.  When  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  was 
first  ()])cncd,  our  City  ofticials  standing  upon  it  saw  beyond  neither 
end  of  it,  and  we  had  llridge  cars — without  connections  at  either 
end.  Later  "  Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit  "  has  been  given  posses- 
sion, and  since  the  B.  R.  T.  depends  on  Brooklyn  connections, 
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the  Bridge  has  them.  The  B.  R.  T.  does  not  control  Manhattan 
connections,  so  the  Bridge  dumps  its  passengers  at  Park  Row. 
The  ''  Metropolitan  ''  aggregation  of  Manhattan  swallowed  the 
Bronx  system.  That  insured  that  its  passengers  should  not  be 
discharged  with  an  ''All  out  "  at  either  end  of  its  Harlem  bridge. 

If  cither  company  or  the  Belmont  interest  owned  the  Brooklyn 
I'ridge,  it  would  long  since  have  used  this  advantage  to  develop 
routes  from  the  North  river  to  the  eastern  line  of  Queens,  and 
have  dictated  connections  with  every  north  and  south  line  that 
crossed  them.  But  since  it  is  only  the  City  that  owns  the  bridges 
— and  the  streets,  subsoil  as  well  as  surface,  at  both  ends  of  each, 
and  the  Rapid  Transit  Commission  has  been  constituted  by  the 
State  to  do  the  City's  thinking — the  City  looks  distractedly  at 
present  conditions,  as  might  a  man  on  whose  lawn  rival  con- 
tractors were  fighting  to  settle  how  they  should  adjust  his  prem- 
ises at  his  expense. 

Current  "  plans  "  involve  either  a  subway  or  an  elevated 
structure  coinicctiiig  the  Mauhaffaji  cuds  of  the  two  bridges 
("  Brooklyn  "  and  "  Williamsburg  ").  What  for?  What  reason 
is  there  to  think  that  more  people  want  to  go  from  one  bridge  to 
the  other  than  wish  to  travel  between  City  Hall  Park  and  any 
other  place  as  far  out  of  the  way  as  the  junction  of  Suffolk  and 
Delancey  streets  ?  Why  not  continue  the  trains  from  each  bridge 
to  where  passengers  do  want  to  go?  Or  to  connections  that  will 
most  promptly  land  them  there?  The  answer  is  one  that  he  who 
runs  may  read — unless  he  nms  away  from  it.  It  is  assumed  that 
the  ^Metropolitan  system  will  fight  any  continuation  of  Brooklyn 
lines  into  "Manhattan  ;  that  the  B.  R.  T.  would  collapse  if  it  were 
turned  off  the  Bridge  and  the  Metropolitan  allowed  to  establish 
rapid  transit  facilities  from  all  Manhattan  to  our  eastern  suburbs; 
that  the  Belmont  interest  insists  that  each  new  factor  be  made 
such  a  mere  extension  of  its  route  that  no  other  contractor  can 
bid;  and,  finally,  that  the  City  has  no  rights — though  it  owns  the 
bridges  and  the  streets,  and  must  pay  for  building  the  lines,  and 
its  citizens  are  to  use  them. 

The  situation  is  an  embarrassing  one — if  all  that  the  City  has 
to  do  is  apportion  its  rights  between  private  undertakers.  But 
it  is  a  clear  one — so  clear  that  if  longer  muddled  by  failure  to 
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vindicate  the  City's  interests  it  will  neither  be  forgotten  nor  par- 
doned by  our  people. 

What  should  be  donel^  Just  what,  if  the  '  rvletropolitan  "  or 
the  B.  R.  T.  or  the  Belmont  interest  owned  what  the  City  now 
owns,  either  would  long  since  have  done.  A  comprehensive  plan 
should  be  devised  for  rapid  transit  throughout  the  city ;  not  for 
complete  realization  at  once,  but  that  each  step  may  be  taken 
with  intelligent  reference  to  the  end  in  view.  Any  contractor, 
corporate  or  individual,  could  then  bid  for  any  portion  with 
regard  to  its  relation  to  the  whole — already  fixed  in  the  public 
interest.  But  until  such  plan  exists,  the  adoption  of  any  propo- 
sition— however  well  intentioned  or  well  worked  out  by  itself — 
must  almost  necessarily  embarrass  future  development. 

This  plan  should  be  devised  with  little  or  no  regard  to  opera- 
tion by  present  franchise  corporations.  So  far  as  concerns  their 
systems,  these  are  so  obsolete  and  inadeqviate,  and  would  be  so 
dependent  for  profitable  operation  on  transfer  and  other  con- 
nections with  the  new  lines,  that  for  the  City  to  wait  for  them 
or  yield  to  their  defiance  would  be  to  lose  dollars  to  save  cents, 
and  be  mulcted  for  generations  to  gain  a  few  months  now. 
Within  twenty  years — largely  within  ten — there  will  be  left  worth 
consideration  (except  as  incidentals)  but  little  of  our  present 
surface  and  elevated  systems.  The  idea  of  our  present  franchise 
corporations  venturing  a  real  struggle  with  the  one  power  that 
can  parallel  at  cost — without  watering  stock — every  facility  they 
can  offer,  is  preposterous.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  City  insists, 
they  will  be  glad  to  serve  it  on  its  own  terms ;  and  when  these 
are  settled,  they  may  well  prove  our  very  best  agents  to  operate 
a  large  part  of  our  developing  system. 

So  far.  however,  as  concerns  the  semi-daily  melee  at  Park 
Row,  and  the  u.se  of  \\^illiamsburg  Bridge,  and  assuming  that 
details  now  suggested  must  be  checked  by  the  general  plan  into 
which  they  are  to  fit,  the  following  may  illustrate  the  suggestions 
already  made. 

Take  the  J'>rookIyn  I '.ridge:  With  the  exception  of  the  few 
who  transfer  from  the  I'.ridge  to  the  Third  avenue  elevated,  or 
Third  and  l-'ourth  avenue  .'■urface  cars,  confused  ct)nnections  with 
which  are  lure  made,  all  I'ridge  passengers  are  landed  in  Park 
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Row  and  sent  across  its  easterly  sidewalk  tramping  toward  their 
destinations,  or  (from  500  to  1,500  feet)  through  a  maze  of  traffic 
to  their  Broadway,  West  Broadway,  Greenwich  street  or  West 
street  connections,  thus  compelling  all  who  travel  by  the  Bridge 
to  rendezvous  at  its  entrance — the  comers  every  morning,  the 
goers  every  evening — into  such  a  mob  as  cannot  be  matched. 

Suppose  tliat,  instead  of  the  present  plan,  the  north  or  Man- 
hattan bound  tracks  were  continued  by  a  curve  to  the  north  in 
descending  subway  to  opposite  Reade  and  Elm  streets ;  thence 
passed  imder  the  present  subway  and  across  under  Reade  to 
West  street;  then  under  West  to  Liberty;  then  under  Liberty 
and  the  Broadway  subway  to  Nassau  ;  then  under  Nassau  and 
the  east  side  of  Park  Row  back  to  and  over  the  liridge  as  its 
southern  tracks  ;  with  new  stations  say  at  Reade  and  Broadway, 
Reade  and  West  Broadway,  West  and  Warren,  West  and  Ful- 
ton, West  anrl  Liberty  and  Liberty  and  Nassau  streets. 

There  would  be  no  jam  at  Park  Row  beyond  such  as  is  now 
handled  at  Rector  or  Cortlandt  street  elevated  stations.  Those 
who  transferred  to  or  from  the  Third  avenue  elevated,  or  the 
Third  or  Fourth  avenue  surface  cars,  would  do  so  direct  by  stairs 
instead  of  walking  as  far  as  now.  The  comparatively  few  to 
whom  the  I'ark  Row  station  is  most  convenient  would  embark 
there  without  even  crowding  the  sidewalk  about.  Every  one  else 
would  remain  in  the  cars  until  he  reached  the  one  of  the  half 
dozen  widely  distributed  new  stations  proposed,  to  which  again  he 
would  go  when  he  wished  to  return — unless  (as  would  frequently 
be  the  case  with  those  between  Reade  and  Liberty  streets),  he 
chose  to  walk  further  to  save  time  or  more  surely  to  get  a  seat. 
Every  one  would  be  convenienced ;  Bridge  traffic  eased  by  a  prac- 
ticable "  loop  " ;  the  present  crush  split  into  half  a  dozen  ordinary 
station  concourses;  and,  as  must  soon  become  equally  important, 
sidewalk  use  twice  a  day  by  each  Bridge  passenger  reduced  from 
an  average  of  say  1,000  feet  to  less  than  20D  feet — thus  relieving, 
as  well  as  distributing,  present  lower  IManhattan  congestion. 

If  it  be  said  that  the  east  side  connection  at  Park  Row  (surface 
and  elevated)  calls  for  additional  facilities  from  that  point  east- 
ward, a  part  or  all  of  the  centre  cars  connecting  with  the  Brook- 
lyn ISridge  elevated  routes  might  be  reserved  for  this,  with  trans- 
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fers  from  other  cars  to  them  at  that  point.  If  both  express  and 
local  service  across  ^lanhattan  are  to  be  provided  for,  one  of 
these  could  be  given  by  tlie  outer  pair  of  Bridge  tracks  and  the 
other  by  the  inner  pair,  and  the  northerly  tracks  of  each  (side  by 
side  or  one  above  the  other)  sent  around  the  West  street  loop  to 
return  as  the  southerly  track  of  each.  One  extra  "  express  " 
station,  say  at  Fulton  and  West  streets,  would  be  all  that  would 
be  needed  on  the  loop,  and,  with  one  at  the  Bridge  entrance, 
would  well  connect  Brooklyn  with  Jersey  City  ferries  (and  tun- 
nels to  be),  as  well  as  with  the  fastest  north  and  south  lines  on 
each  side  of  Manhattan. 

As  to  room,  there  is  plenty  of  it,  the  most  critical  point  l)cing 
at  Park  Row.  where  the  present  subway  (not  planned  for  such 
a  case),  would  prevent  direct  continuance  to  or  beyond  Broad- 
wa)-.  But  by  subway  on  declining  grade  under  the  east  side  of 
Park  Row  there  would  be  as  little  trouble  in  getting  under  the 
present  subway  at  Reade  street  as  there  would  be  (after  coming 
back  under  it  at  P>roadway  and  Liberty  street)  in  getting  back 
to  the  Bridge  again  by  ascending  curve  from  the  south.  As  to 
minor  obstacles:  This  plan  solves  the  greater  problem.  Xo  com- 
paratively petty  interest,  public  or  private,  should  be  permitted 
to  thwart  it. 

Of  alternatives  suggested,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  whatever  may 
be  proposed,  the  City  will  never  actually  permit  such  defacement 
as  would  be  an  elevated  structure  connecting  the  bridges ;  cer- 
tainly not  with  the  added  expense  of  condemnation  through  the 
bl(K-ks:  least  of  all  as  a  trestle  of  wrought  iron  junk  stretching 
from  Park  Row  to  or  across  I')roadway. 

A  better  rea.son,  however,  why  neither  an  elevated  nor  a  sub- 
wav  connection  between  the  bridges  should  be  constructed  .„\s  that 
it  is  not  merely  the  worst  way  to  make  the  loo]).  but  it  Irarcs 
the  Bridt^c  crush  still  uiisohrd ;  and  is  defensible  only  on  the 
assmn])tion  that  the  chief  end  of  n\\m\  transit  is  a  dividend  for 
the  II.  U.  'I'. 

.\s  to  the  Williamsburg  llridge.  the  case  is  similar,  excejit 
that  it  reaches  grade  at  Suffolk  and  Delancey  streets,  where  few 
cfMUiections  focus,  and  wliere  fewest  would  normally  want  to 
land  or  start.     .Moreover.  Delancey  street  is  already  widened 
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westward.  Not  to  repeat  suggestions  such  as  have  already  been 
made,  the  following  is  a  "  for  example  "  of  what  might  be  done 
here :  The  loop  route  of  the  north  or  west  bound  tracks  might 
be:  From  the  Bridge  entrance  at  Sufifolk  street,  under  Delancey 
to  the  Bowery;  under  Bowery  to  Eighth;  under  Eighth  (and 
Clinton  place .)  to  Christopher  ;  under  Christopher  to  West ;  under 
West  to  Desbrosses ;  under  Desbrosses  and  Canal  to  Suffolk ; 
under  Suft'olk  back  to  Bridge  entrance ;  with  stations  at  Bowery 
and  Delancey,  Cooper  Union,  Sixth  avenue  and  Eighth  street, 
Christopher  and  West,  Desbrosses  and  West,  Canal  and  Elm, 
and  Seward  Park — thus  connecting  with  the  great  north  and 
south  lines,  as  well  as  Jersey  City  ferries  and  tunnel. 

Other  connections  should  be  facilitated,  such  as  one  (with 
through  cars)  at  Cooper  Union  with  the  present  subway,  so  vital 
to  the  latter  that  the  City,  not  it,  would  be  dictator.  Again,  the 
southerly  curve  of  the  loop  practically  touches  the  proposed  land- 
ing of  the  Manhattan  Bridge,  now  building.  And  to  other  West 
street  connections  would  soon  be  added  the  river  front  "  elevated  " 
that  is  sure  to  come. 

It  is  assimied  that  frovi  the  Brooklyn  ends  of  each  of  these 
bridges  diverging  subways  mil  ultimately  be  extended  to  the 
eastern  suburbs,  and  that  meanwhile  ftdl  control  of  the  bridges 
zuill  be  kept  in  the  City  by  every  precaution,  including  short  leases, 
with  option  to  the  City  of  resumption,  so  that  any  arrangement 
with  present  franchise  corporations  cannot  be  later  used  by  them 
to  thwart  the  City's  interest. 

In  any  loop  plan,  the  question  of  extent  of  divergence  between 
the  hither  and  thither  tracks  is  a  question  of  balancing  conveni- 
ence little  affecting  the  principle.  For  example :  As  to  each 
bridge,  one  could  be  worked  out  in  its  essentials  by  a  single  street 
connection  across  the  island  for  both  east  and  west  tracks,  with 
the  loop  only  at  West  street,  which  is  amply  wide  for  the  pur- 
pose, especially  if  the  tracks  commenced  to  diverge  just  before 
reaching  it. 

The  foregoing  are  merely  illustrations,  and  could  doubtless 
be  bettered.    Their  "  moral  "  is : 

( I )  Whatever  one  or  another  of  our  franchise  corporations 
may  want,  the  City  has  no  special  need  for  either  elevated  or 
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subway  connection  iDCtween  its  bridge  terminals  in  Manhattan ; 
and  the  way  to  treat  the  problem  of  danger  and  riot  with  which 
we  are  confronted  is  radically  to  better  present  conditions  in  the 
way  best  calculated  to  serve  our  people,  leaving  each  and  every 
franchise  corporation  to  make  the  best  of  that  result ;  and 

'  A  bridge  should  not  be  considered  as  an  isolated  struc- 
ture, but  simply  as  a  "  trunk  "  section  of  continuous  streets 
reaching  every  locality  of  the  city ;  hence,  for  transit  purposes, 
involving  no  special  scheme  of  "  terminals  "  whatever. 

How  urgent  is  the  necessity  that  this  be  realized  is  suggested 
by  this  clipping  from  a  morning  paper  (March  8,  1904),  the  first 
open  avowal  of  progress  toward  agreement  between  our  franchise 
corporations  as  to  how  the  City's  property  shall  bo  divided  be- 
tween them  ;  so  that,  as  a  waiting  city  may  now  feel  assured.  "  a 
loop  connecting  the  two  s])ans  can  ''  (  now)  "  be  constructed." 

"METROPOLITAN  ASKS  NEW  BRIDGE  RIGHTS." 
The  Metropolitan  Street  Railway  Company  announced  yesterday, 
through  President  Vreeland,  that  it  proposes  to  bid  for  the  right  to 
'cross  the  Williamsburg  and  all  other  bridges  to  be  constructed  across 
the  East  river.  The  Metropolitan  is  the  only  rival  of  the  Brooklyn 
Rapid  Transit  Company,  which  holds  a  franchise  to  operate  over  the 
Brooklyn  Bridge.  The  latter  expects  to  obtain  similar  rights  over 
the  Williamsburg  Bridge  so  that  a  loop  connecting  the  two  spans 
can  be  constructed. 

The  advantage  the  Metropolitan  would  enjoy  would  be  tlie 
possession  of  existing  trolley  lines  that  could  be  used  in  connecting 
the  bridge's.  The  bridge  cars  could  use  either  the  Second,  Third  or 
Fourth  avenue  lines.  The  Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit,  having  no  fran- 
chise in  this  borough,  would  have  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  Met- 
ropolitan to  use  one  of  these  lines. 

Mr.  Vreeland  notified  Bridge  Conunissioner  Best  yesterday  of  his 
intention  of  bidding  for  bridge  franchi.ses." 
The  Committee  does  not  here  question  the  enterprise  in  behalf 
of  their  stockholders,  of  the  business  corporations  concerned. 
Its  appeal  is  to  the  Rapid  Transit  Commission — to  be  e(iually 
alert  in  such  use  of  the  advantages  the  City  holds  as  shall  serve 
our  citizens. 

THE  COMiVlITTKE  OX  CITY  PLAN. 
Calvin  Tompkins,  Chairman. 
Nkw  York  City,  March  11,  i»j()4. 
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REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE 

 ON  

DECORATION  OF  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS 

 OF  

THE  MUNICIPAL  ART  SOCIETY. 

.To  Mr.  Calvin  Tomkins, 

President  of  the  Municipal  Art  Society, 

AND  THE  Board  of  Directors: 
The  first  report  of  the  Committee  on  Decoration  of  PubHc 
Buildings  must  take  somewhat  of  the  tone  of  a  jeremiad.  Con- 
stituted just  before  the  summer  vacation,  the  Committee  held 
its  first  meeting  on  the  fifteenth  of  October,  1903.    Since  that 
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date  its  record  has  been  chiefly  a  record  of  failure  to  accomplish 
the  particular  achievements  it  has  striven  for.  One  after  another, 
the  efforts  which  it  has  undertaken  in  behalf  of  specific  decora- 
tive enterprises  have  met  with  opposition  or  indiflference  so  com- 
plete as  to  be  utterly  disheartening.  This  has  not  been  owing 
to  lack  of  interest  or  devotion  on  the  part  of  its  members,  but  to 
conditions  of  which  the  Committee  had  no  conception  when  it 
began  work,  and  the  recognition  of  which  has  completely  changed 
the  plans  of  its  campaign  for  the  future.  Official  ignorance  and 
public  indifference, — or  official  indifference  and  public  ignorance, 
— regarding  the  importance  of  the  dignified  and  worthy  embel- 
lishment of  public  buildings  by  paintings,  mosaics,  stained  glass 
and  works  of  sculpture ;  indifference  and  ignorance  more  dense 
and  widespread  than  we  of  the  Committee  had  conceived  possible 
— these  constitute  the  untoward  conditions  which  have  opposed 
an  absolute  barrier  to  every  movement  which  we  have  undertaken 
to  further. 

I  I. 

The  first  matter  submitted  for  our  consideration  was  already, 
when  the  first  meeting  was  held,  practically  settled  adversely  to 
our  wishes.  It  related  to  the  decoration  of  the  forty  Carnegie 
libraries  in  this  borough,  as  urged  by  a  resolution  of  the  Mu- 
V  nicipal  Art  Society  adopted  in  January,  1903,  and  was,  in  sub- 
stance, a  proposition  that  a  sum  not  exceeding  five  per  cent,  of 
^  each  library  should  be  assigned  for  the  execution  of  suitable 
decorative  works  upon  its  walls,  commemorating  events  relating 
to  its  locality.  The  suggestion  was,  indeed,  "cordially  approved" 
by  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment ;  but  as  the  Trustees 
of  the  New  York  Public  Library  had  no  funds  to  expend  on  such 
decorations  (the  cost  of  the  buildings  themselves  promising  to 
absorb  the  whole  appropriation),  and  as  the  Board  of  Estimate 
was  willing  to  "approve  cordially"  only  on  condition  that  some 
one  else  should  foot  the  bills,  the  project  died  of  asphyxiation 
under  the  following  resolution : 
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"Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  be  requested  to  notify  the 
chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  New  York  Public 
Library  that,  in  the  judgment  of  this  Board,  the  appropriation 
made  under  the  law  does  not  include  the  question  of  the  decora- 
tion of  the  buildings,  but  is  limited  to  providing  the  site."  Which 
was  adopted. 

Before  abandoning  the  proposition,  however,  as  absolutel> 
impracticable,  the  Committee  discussed  a  number  of  devices  for 
giving  it  new  life,  such  as  the  raising  of  funds  by  stibscription 
and  the  possibility  of  concentrating  efforts  on  a  few  of  the  Hbra- 
ries,  in  the  hope  that  success  with  these  would  lead  to  a  movement 
for  the  decoration  of  all,  but  it  became  perfectly  clear  that  nothing 
could  be  done  with  the  Carnegie  libraries  in  Manhattan. 

Attention  was  then  turned  to  the  Brooklyn  Hbraries,  in  the 
hope  of  securing  decorations  for  the  five  now  under  contract. 
It  became  evident,  however,  that  the  first  step  in  this  direction 
must  be  to  formulate  with  considerable  definiteness  the  character 
and  subjects  of  the  proposed  decorations,  in  order  to  make  specific 
instead  of  vague  suggestions.  Here  an  unexpected  difficulty  was 
encountered  in  finding  suitable  subjects  for  the  different  libraries. 
Correspondence  with  the  Brooklyn  Historical  Society  and  with 
the  Architectural  League  failed  to  elicit  satisfactory  results  in 
suggestions  specially  suitable  for  each  locality,  although  a  long 
and  valuable  list  of  subjects  for  commemoration  was  received 
from  Mr.  H.  K.  Bush-Brown,  relating  to  the  general  history  of 
New  York.  A  sub-committee  was  appointed  to  prepare  a  list 
of  subjects  for  commemoration,  which  has  reported  progress,  al- 
though subjects  of  special  local  interest  are  few  and  relatively 
unimportant.  The  subjects  and  character  of  the  works  to  be 
suggested  for  the  Brooklyn  libraries  are,  therefore,  still  under 
consideration.  If  a  sufficient  amount  can  be  reserved  from  the 
general  fund  for  erecting  Carnegie  libraries  in  Brooklyn,  to  place 
suitable  works  of  decoration  in  at  least  five  or  six  of  the  more 
important  branches,  this  Committee  will  endeavor  by  every  pos- 
sible agency  to  promote  the  realization  of  the  project. 

The  decoration  of  the  school-houses,  which  are  public  build- 
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ings  in  a  very  vital  sense,  has  been  by  the  Municipal  Art  Society 
entrusted  to  a  special  committee  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Mr.  George  E.  Bissell,  and  is,  therefore,  outside  the  field  of  our 
labors. 

The  decoration  of  the  New  Hall  of  Records  has  not  been 
taken  up  by  the  Committee,  because  the  efforts,  respectively,  of 
the  Society  of  INIural  Painters  and  of  the  National  Sculpture 
Society  to  secure  the  adoption  of  a  rational  and  comprehensive 
scheme  of  both  external  and  internal  decoration  for  that  building 
have  failed  to  find  favor  with  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Appor- 
tionment, as  is  elsewhere  recited,  and  appropriations  have  been 
made  for  an  entirely  different  scheme  of  decoration  by  slabs  of 
marble. 

11. 

The  net  result  of  several  weeks  of  correspondence  and  effort 
having  thus  proved  to  be  a  minus  quantity,  the  Committee  turned 
its  attention  to  the  wider  field  of  the  city  at  large,  with  special 
reference  to  the  appropriation  of  $50,000  annually,  authorized  by 
the  Legislature  in  Chapter  327  of  the  Laws  of  1900  (Article  7, 
Sec.  120).*  Here  was  a  specific  authorization  to  spend  a  definite 
amount  each  year,  upon  the  beautifying  of  our  public  buildings 


*)  Extracts  from  General  Laws  (Chapter  327  of  the  Laws  of  1900). 
Article  7 — Art  Commission:  Purchase  of  Art  Productions  in  certain  cities — 
Sec.  120.  Cities  of  the  first  and  second  class  are  hereby  authorized,  in  the  dis- 
cretion of  those  officers  or  bodies  in  such  cities  that  have  charge  of  the  appro- 
priation of  the  public  funds,  to  purchase  works  of  art  which  are  the  production 
of  professional  artists  who  are  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  [which]  have 
been  executed  in  the  United  States.  The  word  "production"  shall  be  held  to 
include  among  other  works  of  art,  mural  paintings  or  decorations  which  artists 
may  be  employed  to  put  on  the  walls  of  public  buildings  of  such  cities,  mosaic 
and  stained  or  painted  glass.  A  city  of  the  first  class  may  expend  under  this 
section  any  amount  not  to  exceed  fifty  thousand  dollars  annually.  A  city  of  the 
second  class  may  expend  under  this  section  not  to  exceed  ten  thousand  dollars 
annually. 

Sec.  122.  All  art  productions  purchased  under  this  article  shall  be  selected 
by  the  .\rt  Commission  of  this  city  and  shall  be  placed  in  the  public  buildings, 
grounds  or  parks  thereof  for  the  purpose  of  beautifying  the  same. 
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with  works  of  art,  among  which  mural  paintings,  mosaic  and 
stained  glass,  are  particularly  mentioned ;  an  amount  suf- 
ficient to  procure  every  year  from  five  to  twenty  works  of 
art  that  would  remain  for  generations  to  delight  the  citizens 
of  New  York,  to  stimulate  their  civic  pride,  and  educate  and  ele- 
vate their  taste.  So  far,  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportion- 
ment has  never  ventured  to  make  the  appropriation,  either  entire 
or  in  part.  Here  is  a  great  and  rich  city,  possessing  important 
buildings  each  of  which  demands  adequate  embellishment :  the 
Hall  of  Records ;  the  City  Hall  itself — a  beautiful  structure  which 
for  nearly  a  century  has  been  tortured  and  abused  and  disfigured 
by  successive  administrations ;  the  great  Public  Library ;  the 
prospective  ferry  terminals  and  Police  Headquarters,  and  many 
minor  buildings.  Every  one  of  these  in  any  European  city  of  the 
first,  or  second,  or  third  rank,  would  be  adorned  not  with  one, 
but  many  works  of  decorative  art ;  with  paintings,  statues,  reliefs, 
mosaics,  glass,  recording  the  history  or  symbolizing  the  aspira- 
tions of  the  city  and  her  people,  and  each  of  these  works  would 
be  the  most  beautiful  that  the  municipality  could  procure.  Con- 
sider, for  example,  Siena,  a  town  of  less  than  25,000  inhabitants ; 
its  glorious  Town  Hall,  which,  as  a  mere  building,  though  very 
impressive,  could  easily  be  duplicated  for  two  or  three  thousand 
dollars — perhaps  much  less — is  internally,  by  reason  of  its  mural 
paintings,  not  only  a  museum  of  Slenese  art  from  Simone  Martini 
and  Guido  da  Siena  down  to  the  most  modern  Italian  school,  but 
also  an  inspiring  stimulus  to  civic  patriotism,  a  monument  to  the 
historic  greatness  of  Siena,  and  an  artistic  Mecca  toward  which 
the  steps  of  men  and  women  turn  from  all  the  civilized  nations  of 
the  world.  What  an  illustrious  catalogue  is  furnished  in  the 
names  of  those  who  depicted  on  the  walls  of  the  Palazzo  Pubblico 
the  allegories  and  the  history  of  past  days ;  Simone  Martini,  Guido 
da  Siena,  Ambrogio  Lorenzetti,  Sano  di  Pietro,  II  Vecchietta, 
Taddeo  di  Bartolo  and  II  Sodoma — all  of  these  have  ennobled 
both  Siena  and  themselves  by  their  works  on  the  walls  of  this 
glorious  Town  Hall.  Or  consider  the  little  Sala  del  Cambio  at 
Perugia — a  town  of  but  17,000  inhabitants;  a  gem  of  decorative 
art,  a  marvel  of  beauty  enshrined  in  a  casket  of  but  insignificant 
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size.  When  we  speak  of  Florence  and  Venice,  we  call  up  visions 
of  walls  and  ceilings  infinitely  more  glorious,  of  buildings  incom- 
parably nobler  in  the  work  of  the  painter's  brush,  in  inspiring 
allegories  and  historical  scenes,  than  they  could  ever  have  been 
made  by  the  mere  splendor  of  marble  or  gilding  or  polished 
woodwork,  or  even  by  mere  carving  and  architectural  ornament. 
The  Pantheon  at  Paris,  the  ceilings  and  walls  of  the  Luxembourg 
and  of  the  Hotel  de  Vilie  in  that  capital  of  civilization,  have  not 
only  been  made  a  source  of  strength  and  encouragement  to  French 
modern  art  by  the  employment  upon  them  of  nearly  all  the 
strongest  and  most  talented  artists  of  France,  but  they  have  been 
rendered  in  themselves  sumptuous  and  splendid  in  the  highest 
sense ;  and  the  world  of  modern  tastes  and  art  cites  them  con- 
stantly as  models  of  rich  and  dignified  decorative  treatment ;  nay, 
more,  Paris  has  been  enriched  and  ennobled  by  their  adornment. 

Boston,  with  one-sixth  the  population  of  New  York,  has 
made  her  Public  Library  a  subject  of  civic  pride  and  a  delight  to 
hundreds  of  thousands  by  her  generous  expenditure  for  mural 
decorations  of  the  highest  class  upon  its  walls.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment employed  upon  the  mural  decoration  of  the  Congressional 
Library  many  of  the  leading  artists  of  the  country,  with  results 
which,  however  open  to  criticism  in  some  details,  have  wonder- 
fully increased  the  interest  of  that  building  and  have  attracted 
universal  attention  and  wide  and  general  admiration.  But  New 
York  utterly  refuses  to  follow  in  the  path  of  artistic  civilization, 
and  fastens  upon  herself  the  opprobrium  of  utter  commercialism 
and  philistine  barbarism  by  her  indifference  to  the  function  of 
art  in  civic  life.  And  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment, 
memorialized  by  the  Fine  Arts  Federation  and  the  Society  of 
Mural  Painters,  with  a  carefully  prepared  scheme  of  decorative 
work  for  the  Hall  of  Records,  drawn  up  without  cost  to  the  city 
by  the  leading  experts  of  the  country  in  such  matters,  votes  to 
reject  this  generously  ofifered  service.  Instead  of  adorning  the 
walls  of  this  fine  building  with  the  noblest  and  most  interest- 
ing of  all  possible  decorations,  by  employing  our  greatest  arti.sts 
to  execute  upon  her  walls  and  ceilings  allegorical  and  historic 
paintings  worthy  of  our  wealth  and  civic  greatness,  our  artistic 
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progress  and  our  history,  this  Board  resolves  and  decrees  to  cover 
those  wails  with  the  unmeaning  ostentation  of  showy  marble 
slabs,  at  a  cost  greater  than  would  have  sufificed  to  carry  out  the 
complete  scheme  of  mural  paintings  laid  out  by  the  memorialists ! 

It  required  several  months  of  correspondence  and  study  of 
the  situation  to  bring  your  Committee  to  a  full  realization  of  the 
hopelessness  of  efforts  to  accomplish  anything  in  the  way  of 
specific  decorative  enterprises  at  present.  We  propose  to  take 
up,  presently,  in  conjunction  with  other  societies,  if  possible,  the 
new  Public  Library  and  the  City  Hall,  and  to  do  what  we 
can  to  secure  their  worthy  decoration,  both  internally  and  ex- 
ternally. But  before  we  can  hope  to  accomplish  much  in  these 
directions,  we  believe  it  is  our  duty  to  inaugurate  a  vigorous 
campaign  of  organization  and  education. 


III. 

The  reasons  for  the  official  philistinism  which  has  so  long 
blocked  this  needed  appropriation  for  works  of  decoration  are 
clear  enough.  In  the  first  place,  the  average  official  can  see  no 
motive  in  any  memorial  or  plea  by  artists  for  purchasing  or  order- 
ing artistic  work,  other  than  the  selfish  motive.  They  conceive 
of  these  societies  as  organized  solely  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
"jobs"  and  "plums"  for  their  members,  and  turn  down  their 
recommendations  with  the  feeling  of  virtue  triumphant  over  self- 
ishness and  graft.  This  society,  being  chiefly  composed  of  lay- 
men, can,  therefore,  exercise  a  stronger  influence  than  any  profes- 
sional society,  in  breaking  down  this  barrier  to  artistic  progress. 
In  the  second  place,  there  has  been,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able 
to  discover,  absolutely  no  cohesion  among  the  different  societies, 
nor  coherence  in  their  recommendations  with  regard  to  the  proper 
policy  for  the  city  to  follow  in  this  matter.  This  society,  having 
no  private  or  professional  interest  to  serve,  is  in  a  specially  fa- 
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vorable  position  to  act  as  an  intermediary  for  the  exchange  of 
views  and  for  the  promotion  of  effective  cooperation  among  the 
various  artistic  societies  of  New  York.  This  Committee  has, 
therefore,  sought  to  discover  whether  there  existed  in  these  socie- 
ties anything  Hke  a  general  consensus  of  opinion  as  to  the  proper 
disposition  to  be  made  of  the  proposed  $50,000  appropriation.  Let- 
ters asking  for  expressions  of  opinion  and  for  information  as  to 
action  taken  or  proposed  relative  to  this  matter,  were  accordingly 
sent  to  the  Fine  Arts  Federation,  Sculpture  Society,  Society  of 
Mural  Painters,  Architectural  League,  and  New  York  and  Brook- 
lyn Chapters  of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects.  Answers 
have  been  received  from  each  of  these  organizations.  Only  one 
of  these  reported  any  specific  action  on  this  important  question. 
In  one  letter  the  opinion  was  expressed  that  the  first  step  must  be 
the  securing  of  the  appropriation !  It  is,  however,  a  fact  that 
various  recommendations  have  been  made  at  different  times,  of 
particular  assignments  of  portions  of  this  appropriation  to  special 
objects,  and  the  Committee  on  Decoration  of  School-houses  has, 
among  others,  urged  the  claims  of  the  schools  to  a  share  in  it. 
But  there  has  been  neither  cooperation  nor  consultation  between 
the  advocates  of  the  various  causes.  There  is  no  unity  or  coher- 
ence of  public,  or  even  of  artistic  sentiment  as  to  what  ought  to  be 
done ;  and  the  very  first  <kity  of  this  Committee  would  seem  to 
be  to  i^romotc  and  organize  these  diverse  and  non-coherent  in- 
fluences into  an  effective  body  of  i)ubHc  and  artistic  opinion.  It  is 
very  evident  that  no  jjressure  can  be  laid  upon  tlie  city  government 
to  make  the  annual  appropriation  of  $50,000  for  works  of  decora- 
tive art,  until  the  societies  which  represent  the  art  and  culture  of 
the  city  can  agree  upon  some  common  groundwork  of  principles 
to  control  its  applications,  and  present  a  united  front  in  favor  of 
definite  jiropositions.  The  government  will  surely  res])on(l  when 
convinced  that  enlightened  public  opinion  is  behind  the  societies. 

These,  then,  are  the  two  objects  before  your  Committee: 

First, — To  secure,  if  possible,  some  unity  of  sentiment  and 
definiteness  in  recommendations  to  the  city  government  relative 
to  the  projxjsed  ai)pr(ii)riati()n. 
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Secondly, — To  begin  a  campaign  for  the  education  of  public 
opinion  to  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  decorative 
art  of  the  highest  order  in  our  public  buildings. 

For  the  accomplishment  of  the  first  of  these  purposes,  this 
Committee  should  keep  constantly  in  touch  with  the  other  societies 
interested,  with  the  object  not  of  interfering  with,  or  dictating  to, 
them,  or  in  any  way  hampering  their  activities,  but  rather  of  co- 
operating with  them  all,  and  of  offering  its  friendly  offices  as  an 
intermediary  and  coadjutor  in  keeping  them  each  and  all  informed 
of  what  is  being  done 'or  attempted  by  any  one  among  them  to- 
ward the  common  end  and  aim  of  all.  It  may  be  of  service  in 
avoiding  waste  of  efifort  at  cross  purposes,  and  in  endorsing  and 
emphasizing  whatever  action  any  one  or  any  group  among  them 
may  take  in  dealing  with  the  municipal  authorities.  Occasional 
bulletins  reviewing  these  efforts  and  the  action  of  the  authorities, 
of  the  Municipal  Art  Commission,  and  of  corporations  erecting 
semi-public  buildings  like  railway  stations,  with  reference  to  their 
decoration  by  mural  painting  and  sculpture,  can  be  issued  by  the 
Committee  from  time  to  time. 

For  the  second  of  the  objects  enumerated — the  inauguration 
of  a  campaign  of  education — the  means  and  methods  to  be  em- 
ployed are  various.  Something  can  be  done  by  public  lectures ; 
something  by  reports  and  circulars  to  be  printed  and  distributed 
where  they  will  reach  those  whom  it  is  most  important  to  impress. 
Exhibitions  are  a  valuable  means  for  attracting  attention  and 
teaching  by  example.  Prizes  can  be  of¥ered  for  essays  to  be 
printed  and  circulated  by  the  society.  It  may  be  possible  to  in- 
stitute competitions  also  for  sketch  designs  or  projects  of  mural 
or  ceiling  decoration  or  other  forms  of  decoration  suitable  for 
public  buildings  to  be  competed  for  by  the  students  and  younger 
men, — architects,  sculptors  and  painters, — the  work  to  be  ex- 
hibited either  in  the  National  Arts  Club  galleries  or  in  connec- 
tion with  the  exhibitions  of  the  Architectural  League,  the  Society 
of  Mural  Painters,  or  the  National  Sculpture  Society.  Such  com- 
petitions and  exhibitions  would  serve  the  double  purpose  of  at- 
tracting public  attention  with  valuable  educational  results,  and  of 
awakening  the  zeal  of  artists  and  designers  who  are  to  do  the 
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work  of  the  future,  and  directing  their  attention  towards  this 
branch  of  art. 

IV. 

This  Committee,  furthermore,  suggests  the  passage  by  the 
]\Iunicipal  Art  Society  of  the  following  or  some  similar  resolu- 
tion ;  and  its  presentation  to  the  Mayor,  the  Controller,  and  the 
Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment. 

"The  Municipal  Art  Society  of  New  York,  which  in  no  sense 
is  a  professional  body,  and  represents  no  personal,  corporate  or 
private  interest,  either  in  its  membership  or  officers,  but  the  senti- 
ments of  men  and  women  of  varied  professions  and  pursuits 
united  by  a  common  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  city  and  a 
common  desire  to  promote  its  beauty  and  healthfulness  and  the 
comfort  and  well-being  of  its  inhabitants,  has  the  honor  to  submit 
for  your  consideration  the  following  resolution,  which  has  re- 
ceived the  endorsement  also  of  the  following  organizations : 

(Here  to  follow  the  names  of  such  societies  as  may  wish  to 
express  their  endorsement.) 

"Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  the  Municipal  Art  So- 
ciety the  time  has  come,  in  the  process  of  our  municipal  develop- 
ment, for  the  official  recognition  by  the  municipal  authorities  of 
the  importance  of  decorative  art  of  the  highest  order  for  the 
embellishment  of  the  public  buildings  of  the  city,  not  only  in  the 
interest  of  general  culture,  but  also  for  stimulating  civic  pride  and 
patriotism  and  promoting  the  contentment  and  happiness  of  the 
population. 

"For  the  past  fifty  years  New  York  has  recognized,  in  an 
increasing  degree,  the  validity  of  the  claims  of  the  general  public 
to  the  enjoyment  of  the  delight  and  satisfaction  derived  from 
certain  forms  of  public  art,  particularly  of  landscape  gardening 
in  the  pu])lic  parks  and  squares,  and  in  later  years  also  of  digni- 
fied and  sumptuous  architecture,  as  in  the  Public  Library  and 
Hall  of  Records,  and  of  the  decorative  or  monumental  architec- 
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tural  treatment  of  great  engineering  works,  such  as  the  Washing- 
ton and  East  River  Bridges. 

"Our  parks  are  not  merely  'breathing  places,'  as  they  are 
called,  for  unimproved  vacant  lots  and  wildwoods  are  adequate 
to  furnish  light,  air  and  space.  The  millions  spent  upon  the 
Parks  have  been  spent  upon  one  form  of  decorative  art,  that  of 
landscape  gardening  and  architecture ;  and  the  people  have  en- 
dorsed this  expenditure,  and  by  zealously  guarding  the  integrity 
of  the  parks  have  again  and  again  testified  to  their  appreciation 
of  artistic  beauty.  The  Library  and  Hall  of  Records  could  have 
been  made  barn-like  structures  of  brick,  and  still  have  served 
their  utilitarian  functions  perfectly,  but  it  was  right  and  fitting, 
and  public  sentiment  has  approved  it,  that  millions  should  be 
devoted  to  making  these  structures  externally  beautiful  with  all 
the  splendor  of  monumental  architectural  embellishment. 

"Thus  the  principle  of  generous  expenditure  for  the  pro- 
duction of  artistic  beauty  for  the  public  enjoyment  has  been  abun- 
dantly sanctioned  by  public  opinion,  and  confirmed  by  the  creation 
of  the  Municipal  Art  Commission.  But  in  only  the  most 
inadequate  and  fragmentary  way  has  this  principle  been  ex- 
tended to  apply  to  the  embellishment  of  our  public  buildings 
by  those  highest  forms  of  adornment — decorative  sculpture  and 
mural  decoration,  including  painting,  mosaic  and  stained  glass. 
New  York,  the  first  city  m  the  western  hemisphere  and  the 
second  city  in  the  world  in  population  and  wealth,  is  in  this 
respect  behind  cities  of  even  the  third  and  fourth  grade  in 
Europe.  Although  the  sculptors  and  painters  of  the  United 
States  have  repeatedly  proved  their  capacity  to  execute  works 
of  the  highest  character  in  these  departments,  nowhere  can  the 
citizen  of  New  York  point  to  important  works  of  mural 
or  sculptural  embellishment  in  the  public  buildings  of  this  citv, 
except  in  the  Appellate  Court,  the  ceiling  of  the  Aldcrmanic 
Chamber  and  the  Criminal  Court  building.  The  last-named  deco- 
rative work  was  a  gift  from  the  Municipal  Art  Society  in  1896, 
and  the  Appellate  Court  building  was  erected  not  by  the  citv  but 
by  the  county ;  on  the  other  hand,  your  honorable  Board  of  Esti- 
mate has  within  a  year  decreed  that  the  interior  of  the  Hall  of 
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Records  shall  be  decorated  with  costly  slabs  of  marble,  having 
no  artistic  interest  whatever,  at  a  greater  cost  than  would  have 
sufficed  to  provide  mural  paintings  by  the  greatest  American 
artists  that  would  have  been  the  pride  and  delight  of  the  people 
of  New  York. 

"The  Italian  who  comes  from  some  little  town  where  sculp- 
ture and  paintings  by  the  hands  of  the  greatest  local  or  national 
masters  of  Italian  art  adorn  the  walls  and  ceilings,  the  pediments 
and  portals  of  i:he  local  public  buildings,  constituting  the  most 
priceless  possession  of  the  little  city, — often  far  outclassing  in 
value  the  building  itself  which  enshrines  them,  and  drawing 
visitors  from  the  whole  civilized  world, — comes  to  this  mag- 
nificent metropolis  to  find  that  the  highest  municipal  ideal  of 
artistic  beauty  appears  to  be  realized  by  slabs  of  costly  marble. 
The  walls  and  ceilings  of  the  public  buildings  are  too  often  bare 
and  naked,  or  disfigured  by  pretentious  and  barbaric  coloring  or 
meaningless  ornaments,  by  v/hich  the  taste  of  the  multitude  is 
affronted  and  vitiated.  Externally,  meaningless  carving  and 
empty  pediments  suggest  an  artistic  poverty  and  destitution  which 
in  reality  ceased  to  exist  many  years  ago,  for  this  city  abounds  in 
highly  trained  and  competent  artists,  both  painters  and  sculptors. 

"Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Society,  in  the  erec- 
tion of  every  important  municipal  building  provision  should  be 
made  for  its  adequate  decoration  internally  by  works  of  mural 
art,  whether  of  painting,  mosaic,  stained  glass  or  relief ;  and  by 
works  of  sculpture,  both  internally  and  externally,  in  the  case  of 
all  buildings  of  special  importance  or  monumental  character ;  and 
that  for  these  works  the  best  American  artists  available  should 
be  employed.  Such  works  of  decoration  may  be  commemorati\  e 
and  historical,  or  allegorical  and  symbolic,  but  they  should  in  all 
cases  relate  to  the  history,  achievements,  characteristics  and 
aspirations  of  New  York  and  her  citizens. 

"Already  theatres,  hotels,  concert  halls  and  other  semi-public 
buildings  erected  by  private  enterprise  display  in  many  cases 
decorative  paintings  and  sculptures  of  a  high  character.  It  is 
not  seemly  that  our  municipality  should  lag  behind  such  com- 
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mercial  enterprises  in  appreciation  of  the  value  of  public  deco- 
rative art.  It  is  galling  to  our  civic  pride  to  be  left  so  far  in  the 
rear  by  Boston  with  her  Public  Library,  and  by  the  Federal 
Government  with  its  Congressional  Library  buildings  whose 
admirable  decorations  have  elicited  universal  admiration  and  en- 
hanced the  reputation  of  the  cities  in  which  they  stand.  If  too 
late  to  provide  such  works  in  the  Hall  of  Records,  it  is  high  time 
provisions  were  made  for  the  proper  decoration  of  the  new  Public 
Library  and  other  structures  to  be  erected  in  the  near  future.  ■ 

"Resolved,  That  we  recommend  the  appointment  by  the 
Mayor  of  a  suitable  commission,  comprising  in  its  membership 
eminent  representatives  of  the  artistic  societies  of  the  city,  to 
prepare  a  comprehensive  scheme  and  plan  of  procedure  for  the 
embellishment  of  the  City  Hall,  the  public  schools  and  the  public 
buildings  to  be  erected  in  the  future ;  and  that  the  Board  of  Esti- 
mate and  Apportionment  and  the  Board  of  Aldermen  carry  into 
effect  the  appropriation  of  $50,000  annually  for  works  of  deco- 
rative art  authorized  by  the  Legislature,  in  order  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  such  a  scheme  when  approved  by  the  Mayor  and 
the  Municipal  Art  Commission." 


Such  a  resolution,  or  one  of  like  import,  should  be  sub- 
mitted for  approval  or  amendment  to  the  art  societies  of  the  city 
and,  in  such  form  as  finally  receives  their  endorsement,  if  pos- 
sible, laid  before  the  Mayor  and  city  authorities  in  order  to  place 
a  square  issue  before  them.  In  some  way  the  Society  should 
place  on  record  positive  convictions  on  the  subject;  and  we 
believe  this  is  the  first  step  towards  initiating  a  change  in  the 
present  conditions  surrounding  this  problem. 

We  recommend  that  the  Municipal  Art  Society  arrange  to 
hold  an  exhibition  in  the  coming  fall  or  winter,  covering  the 
broad  field  of  the  decoration  of  public  buildings,  including  photo- 
graphs and  illustrations  of  historic  masterpieces  of  decorative 
painting  and  sculpture  in  Europe  as  well  as  of  American  works, 
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and  drawings  and  models  of  projected  decorations  tor  public  and 
semi-public  buildings. 

With  regard  to  other  means  of  agitation  and  education — 
prizes,  lectures  and  bulletins — this  Committee  hopes  to  deliberate 
further  and  to  present  definite  recommendations  in  the  near 
future. 

(Signed)  A.  D.  F.  Hamlin, 

Chairman  Counnittcc  on  Decoration  of  Public  Buildings. 
March,  1904. 


This  proposition  and  the  preceding  resolution  have  been 
adopted  by  the  Municipal  Art  Society. 


The  M  unicipal  Art  S  ociety 
of 

New  York. 
37  West  34th  Street. 


Bulletin  No.  8. 


COMMITTEE  ON   DECORATION  OF   PUBLIC  SCHOOLS^ 

GEORGE  E.  BISSELL,  Chairman. 
MISS  MARY  R.  DAVIS.  F.  SVELLINGTON  RUCKSTUHL, 


REPORT 

OF 

Committee  on  Decoration  of  Public  Schools. 


To  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Municipal  Art  Society: 

A  few  months  since  the  Municipal  Art  Society,  through  its 
President,  initiated  a  movement  for  the  improvement  of  our 
pubHc  schools  along  artistic  lines,  not  for  the  promotion 
of  art  for  art's  sake  nor  for  the  opening  of  new  avenues  for 
artistic  endeavor,  but  for  the  common  sense,  practical 
and  laudable  purpose  of  introducing  object  lessons  through 
the  inrtuencc  of  which  lesthetic  tastes  and  desires  for  more 
agreeable  surroundings  and  civic  pride  might  be  developed 
among  the  people;  also,  through  the  illustration  of  all  subjects 
taught  in  the  public  schools,  to  assist  in  fixing  in  the  minds 
of  children  certain  facts  in  their  daily  lessons  whicli  no  text 
l)()()k  can  clearly  define,  and  which  without  illustration  mislead 
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or  produce  nebulous  impressions  and  defeat  the  object  of 
instruction  in  these  branches.  For  example,  in  history, 
geograpliy,  architecture  and  kin(h-ed  sul)jects.  and  lastly  for  the 
value  of  art  in  education  of  the  sentiments  and  emotions  which 
are  of  such  importance  in  character  formini;\  I'atriotism 
is  a  sentiment  whicli  ilhislrations  of  our  nalional  history 
conspicuously  placed  upon  the  walls  of  schoolrooms  would 
arouse  and  foster  as  no  printed  text  could  ever  hope  to 
do.  And  why  should  not  patriotism  he  tauyht  through  such 
object  lessons  ? 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  which  have  inspired  the 
President  of  this  Society  to  appoint  a  connnittee  whose  mission 
it  is  to  formulate  a  comprehensive  scheme  of  decorations  for 
our  public  schools  for  the  purpose  of  education  along  lines 
outside  the  province  of  text  books  and  of  inestimable  import- 
ance in  the  all  round  development  of  the  American  citizen. 

The  most  impressionable  period  in  life  is  the  budding-  age  of 
vouth  practically  covered  by  the  school  age  from  seven  to 
eighteen  years.  The  vast  army  of  children  under  the  daily 
tutelage  of  the  best  works  of  our  best  artists  covering  all 
important  themes  would  mean  that  these  children  would  go 
nut  into  the  world  with  tastes  formed  on  correct  lines  and  high 
ideals.  Impressions  made  at  that  age  are  indelible,  and  the 
importance  of  right  impressions  upon  all  things  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. 

i  think  it  safe  to  predict  that  as  a  result  of  such  object 
lessons  we  shall  have  in  one  generation  a  vast  army  of 
indefatig'able  workers  who  w  ill  ha\c'  the  intelligence,  taste  and 
power  to  settle  ((uestions  of  remodeling,  decorating  and  beauti- 
fying the  city  in  a  way  that  shall  make  for  the  best  interests 
and  highest  good. 

Civic  pride,  such  an  important  faclm-  in  the  success  of  a  city, 
will  then  be  the  controlling  spirit.  ;nid  the  era  ni  ugliness,  con- 
fusion and  disorder  with  which  this  city  has  been  cursed  up 
to  date  will  give  way  to  an  era  of  good  taste,  convenience  and 
])ersonal  comfort  characteristic  of  .some  of  the  leading  capilols 
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of  Europe,  which  ir.ake  them  such  desirable  places  of  residence. 

A  few  words  in  explanation  of  the  propo:_,ed  decorations. 
Your  committee  has  in  mind  mural  ])aintings  only,  as  they  take 
their  place  on  the  walls  constructively  as  a  part  of  the  building', 
and  convey  an  idea  of  permanency  which  should  be  associated 
with  all  public  works. 

It  is  also  the  purpose  of  your  committee  to  advocate  and 
advise  that  the  decoration  shall  be  the  work  of  our  ablest 
artists,  and  in  the  highest,  broadest  sense,  educational,  and 
adapted  to  the  intelligence  of  the  yomig. 

ILntering  u])on  the  duties  for  which  it  was  created  your  com- 
mittee's first  work  was  to  secure  a  school  building  in  which  a 
comprehensive  and  suitable  scheme  of  decorations  might  be 
carried  out.  For  this  purpose  we  applied  to  the  P)Oard  of 
Education,  which,  appreciating  the  object  of  the  Municipal  Art 
Society  and  the  importance  of  the  work,  placed  four  of  the 
newest  and  noblest  school  buildings  in  the  city  at  our  disposal 
from  which  to  make  selections  for  the  initial  work — the  Morris 
High  School,  (3ne  Hiuidred  and  Sixty-sixth  street  and  Boston 
road ;  the  Wadleigh  High  School,  One  Hundred  and  Four- 
teenth street  and  Seventh  avenue;  Public  School  Xo.  165,  One 
Hundred  and  Eighth  street  and  Amsterdam  avenue,  and  a 
school  in  Jh'ooklyn. 

After  visiting  and  carefully  con.sidering  the  merits  of  the 
Iniildings  mentioned,  the  Morris  High  School  was  selected  for 
its  superior  advantages  for  the  purpose  in  view,  especially  on 
account  of  its  auditorium,  a  dignified,  stately  hall  in  which  it 
is  suggested  there  be  illustrated  a  series  of  subjects  of  a  more 
or  less  local  character,  cxce])ting-  on  the  wall  back  of  the  stage, 
where  might  be  ])ainted  in  somewdiat  brilliant  colors  an 
impdrlant  ideal  work  svmbolizing  education  as  tlie  greatest 
civilizing'  force  in  the  world,  tlie  color  scheme  of  the  room 
culminating  in  lliis  i)iclurc. 

I'he  idea  for  decorating  the  auditorium  with  local  scenes  is 
to  arouse  interest  among  the  pupils  in  the  cilw  its  achievements 
and  all  it  stands  for.    The  auditorium  being  the  assemblv-room 
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for  the  scholars,  it  seems  most  appropriate  to  place  upon  its 
walls  illustrations  of  the  history  of  the  city  to  which  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  this  Institution  are  indebted  for  their  education  and 
many  other  inestimable  advantages. 

Of  possibly  greater  importance  educationally  would  be  a 
series  of  paintings  in  the  corridors  of  the  main  building  illus- 
trating, for  example,  the  various  studies  in  the  curriculum 
bearing  directly  on  the  many  subjects  taught  as  object  lessons 
necessary  for  the  complete  understanding  of  the  text  books. 

On  the  walls  of  the  corridors  of  the  first  floor,  for  the  promo- 
lion  of  correct  taste  and  ideals  along  architectural  lines, 
masterpieces  of  architectiu"e  might  be  conspicuously  placed, 
set  in  the  midst  of  their  original  surroundings,  beautiful  as 
decorations  and  invaluable  instructors  in  this  noble  art.  For 
example,  Egyptian  monuments,  temples  and  sculpture;  the 
Parthenon  and  great  buildings  of  Greece;  the  Pantheon  of 
I^ome,  with  the  Colosseum,  acpieducts,  and  St  Peter's,  that 
greatest  of  all  temples:  fine  examples  of  the  Renaissance  and 
Gothic,  and  so  on  down  to  the  present  time.  Ascending  to  the 
second  floor,  along  its  corridor  walls,  paintings  illustrating 
great  events  in  the  world's  history  would  be  most  instructive 
and  decorativcly  attractive. 

^Ascending  another  flght  of  stairs  to  the  third  floor,  the  walls 
of  its  corridors  should  be  filled  with  illustrations  of  great 
inventions  and  discoveries  which  have  revolutioned  the 
mechanic  art  of  the  world — Watts  and  his  steam  engine; 
Stevenson  and  his  locomotive ;  I'^flton  and  his  steamboat ; 
l="ranklin  and  his  kitef  Morse  with  his  telegraph  .system,  and 
thousands  of  others  of  vast  importance,  and  without  which 
modern  civilization  would  have  been  but  the  continuance  of 
that  of  Rome.  'Piiis  would  make  a  most  valuable  series  of 
object  les.sons,  who.se  importance  to  the  students  in  mechanic 
arts  would  be  past  com])Uting.  On  the  walls  of  the  corrick)rs 
of  the  fourth  floor  might  be  illustrated  biological  and  kindred 
sul)jccts  of  great  variety  and  value  in  studies  associated  with 
iheni. 
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Juilarg'ing-  a  little  upon  this  scheme  \vc  will  niciition  the  class- 
rooms in  which  there  is  abundant  available  wall  space  for 
decorative  purposes,  although  an  entirely  different  kind  of 
work  would  be  required,  mostly  of  a  technical  character. 
These  pictures  could  be  made  interesting  and  would  relieve 
greatly  the  large  spaces  of  plain  white  wall  and  make  the 
rooms  much  more  attractive. 

Such,  Mr.  President,  is  the  decorative  scheme  suggested  and 
advised  for  the  Morris  High  School.  And  as  carrying  it 
out  in  its  entirety  would  be  the  work  of  years,  and  as  such  a 
great  work  must  necessarily  be  taken  up  in  sections,  it  would 
seem  advisable  to  select  the  auditorium  for  the  beginning  of  the 
decorations,  we  would  strongly  advise  the  decoration  of 
the  wall  back  of  the  stage  in  the  room  referred  to  first,  as  that 
should  furnish  the  key  to  the  color  scheme  of  the  hall. 

The  illustrations  of  local  history,  for  reasons  heretofore 
given,  would  seem  to  be  most  in  keeping  for  the  auditorium 
decoration.  The  important  sentiments  of  civic  loyalty  and 
pride  are  involved,  and  we  strongly  urge  the  selection  of  sub- 
jects snital)le  for  the  purpose  from  the  history  of  the  Borough 
of  The  Bronx,  in  which  the  school  is  located,  and  from  the 
history  of  the  City  of  New  York,  of  which  the  borough  is  a  part. 

After  the  selection  of  subjects  for  decorations  in  the  places 
referred  to  shall  have  been  made  and  approved  by  the  Munic- 
ipal Art  Society,  and  accepted  by  the  Educational  Depart- 
ment of  the  City,  an  estimate  will  be  made  for  the  purpose  of 
furnishing  a  basis  for  a  municipal  ap]:)ropriation  to  meet  the 
expense. 

Respectfully  submitted, 


GEO.  E.  15ISSELL, 
Cliairiiiait  Coiiiiiiittcc  Decoration  of  Schools. 


The  M  unicipal  Art  S  ociety 
of 

New  York. 
37  West   34th  Street. 


Bulletin  No.  9. 


Committee  on  ParkS: 

HENRY  W,  SACKETT,  Chaitman. 


JOHN  OLMSTEAD, 
GEO.  S.  PENTECOST, 


DEAN  ALVORD, 
FRED.  W  KELSEY, 


CHAS.  N.  LOWRIE 


REPORT 

OF  THE 

PARK  COMMITTEE 

OF  THE 

MUNICIPAL  ART  SOCIETY  OF  NEW  YORK. 


To  Calvin  ToiMKins,  Esq.,  President, 

and  the  Board  of  Directors  of  tlie  Municipal  Art  Society 
of  Nezv  York: 

Gentlemen — Pursuant  to  your  instructions,  your  Park 
Committee  have  made  inquiry  concerning  the  future  needs  and 
requirements  of  Greater  New  York  in  respect  of  new  parks 
and  park  areas,  and  respectfully  report  as  follows : 

In  the  consideration  of  this  problem  four  or  five  preliminary 
inquiries  have  been  regarded  as  fundamental.    The  first  is  as  to 
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the  natural  beauty  or  adaptability  to  park  development  of  the 
park  area  selected.  The  second  is  as  to  the  needs  of  the  people 
of  the  vicinity  or  of  the  entire  city.  Third,  comes  the  question 
of  the  value  of  the  historical  associations  of  the  locality  in  ques- 
tion; and  fourth,  the  cost  to  the  municipality.  An  essential 
part  of  the  question  of  cost  is  inquir_\-  as  to  the  probable  return 
to  the  City  by  the  increase  of  the  taxable  value  of  surrounding 
property  by  the  creation  of  each  park.  How  large  a  figure 
this  last  element  properly  cuts  in  the  estimate  of  ultimate  cost 
or  of  the  ability  of  the  City  to  make  the  necessary  expenditure 
is  readily  appreciated  upon  the  statement  of  the  chief  facts  of 
the  financial  history  of  the  Central  Park,  when  it  is  remembered 
that  the  land  forn  ing  its  840  acres  cost  in  round  figures  five 
million  dollars  and  that  about  twenty  millions  have  since  1856 
been  expended  upon  it;  that  the  value  of  this  land  is  now  esti- 
mated at  upward  of  two  hundred  million  dollars,  while  the  tax 
valuation  of  the  land  in  the  three  wards  surrounding  the  Park, 
that  in  1856  was  less  than  twenty-two  millions,  is  now  about 
one  thousand  millions.  Of  course,  no  one  would  seriously 
claim  that  the  greater  part  of  this  increase  was  due  to  the  crea- 
tion of  the  Central  Park;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  in  the  mind 
of  any  serious  student  of  the  matter  that  the  City  has  had 
returned  to  it  over  and  over  again,  in  increased  taxes,  all  that 
it  has  spent  in  securing  this  magnificent  and  beneficent  munic- 
ipal treasure. 

In  the  following  recommendations  the  Committee  have  been 
governed  by  general  principles  rather  than  by  consideration  of 
any  local  preferences  or  of  technical  detail.  The  development 
of  every  urban  community  has  demonstrated  not  only  the 
advisability  but  the  necessity  of  looking  ahead  and  ])roviding 
in  advance  for  the  location  and  acciuirement  of  suitable  parks 
and  open  spaces.  The  hapliazard  manner  oi  numici])al  growth 
is  discreditable  and  should  be  no  longer  ])ermissible.  While 
this  princi])le  is  a])])lical)le  to  all  tlie  conditions  of  modern  city 
requirements,  it  is  emphatically  ai)plical)le  to  the  securing  for 
I)ark  purposes  of  suitably  located  tracts  of  acreage  property. 
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The  first  opening  of  streets  in  any  locality  at  once  establishes 
a  barrier  of  increased  value  and  other  impediments,  if  not 
unsurmountable  obstacles.  The  time,  therefore,  to  provide  for 
park  locations  is  before,  not  after,  improvements  have  precluded 
such  locations  excepting  at  very  greatly  enhanced  cost. 

It  is  frequently  said  that  the  old  City  of  New  York — that  is, 
the  present  County  of  New  York — has  now  all  the  parks  that 
it  will  ever  need,  excepting  a  few  small  parks  or  playgrounds  in 
the  portions  of  the  town  where  the  population  is  most  dense. 
That  may  be,  and  speaking"  broadly  doubtless  is,  true  of  the 
Borough  of  The  Bronx.  And  it  is  also  true  that  no  occasion 
seems  likely  to  arise  for  the  acquisition  of  any  new  park  of  great 
size  in  this  county. 

Northern  Manhattan  Island. 

There  are,  however,  several  spots  still  remaining  in  private 
hands  within  the  Borough  of  Manhattan  which  so  well  deserve 
preservation  as  public  parks  that  the  failure  to  secure  them 
before  their  natural  beauty  has  been  destroyed  for  other  purposes 
would  entail  an  irreparable  loss  upon  the  people  of  the  city.  No 
one  now  questions  the  value  of  the  beautiful  park  sloping  from 
Riverside  drive  to  the  Hudson  river  throughout  the  entire  length 
of  that  great  boulevard.  This  magnificent  driveway  is  being 
gradually  extended  northerly,  and  eventually  will  be  opened  to 
the  most  northerly  limit  of  Manhattan  Island  and  perhaps  to  the 
city  line.  It  is  not  practicable  to  extend  Riverside  Park  in  the 
same  manner  for  the  entire  distance ;  but  there  are  certain  por- 
tions of  the  western  slope  of  the  island  where  such  acquisition 
of  park  lands  would  be  most  desirable  for  every  consideration. 
The  public  spirit  and  munificence  of  Mr.  James  Gordon  Bennett 
have  already  assured  to  the  City  possession  of  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  these  stretches  of  choice  natural  scenery,  this  par- 
ticular area  being  upon  one  of  the  most  prominent  and  diversified 
sections  of  the  ridge  called  Fort  Washington.  Between  that 
point  and  the  northerly  end  of  ^Manhattan  Island  there  are  in 
places  long  stretches  of  beautiful  river  bank  which  could  be 
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acquired  at  comparatively  small  cost  in  the  near  future  and  which 
could  easily  be  developed  into  more  attractive  park  lands  than 
any  now  contained  in  Riverside  Park ;  and  some  of  them  have 
added  value  from  historic  associations. 

But  it  is  to  the  beautiful  blui¥  forming  the  most  northerly 
portion  of  Manhattan  Island  to  which  we  desire  to  call  particular 
attention.  This  wooded  promontory,  surrounded  as  it  is  upon 
three  sides  by  the  waters  of  the  Hudson  river  and  Spuyten  Duy- 
vil  creek,  covered  with  the  same  beautiful  forest  trees  and  with 
the  same  dense  foliage  as  when  Henry  Hudson  first  sailed  up 
the  river  that  bears  his  name,  and  with  the  ledges  at  its  base 
running  sheer  down  into  the  waters  that  wash  its  shores,  forms 
probably  the  most  beautiful  natural  object  that  now  exists  or 
ever  did  exist  upon  the  Island  of  Manhattan.  If  this  lovely  spot 
can  be  soon  secured  its  cost  should  be  comparatively  small.  If 
the  opportunity  is  not  availed  of  in  the  immediate  future  there 
is  danger  that  its  beauty  may  be  forever  destroyed.  Although 
the  blufif  cannot  readily  be  adapted  to  commercial  or  other  uses, 
it  cannot  much  longer  resist  the  pressure  of  the  city's  constantly 
increasing  population.  If  its  present  natural  beauty  were  de- 
stroyed it  could  never  be  restored.  We  believe  that  the  acqui- 
sition of  the  comparatively  small  area  necessary  to  preserve  this 
spot  would  be  of  more  direct  and  lasting  benefit  than  could  be 
obtained  through  the  expenditure  of  an  equal  sum  of  money  in 
any  other  portion  of  Manhattan  Island. 

It  is  also  noteworthy  that  within  this  area  are  most  interesting 
remains  of  an  Indian  village — the  most  complete  and  well  defined 
of  any  within  the  city  limits.  At  the  foot  of  one  of  the  cliffs 
close  by  Spuyten  Duyvil  creek  is  the  famous  Cold  Spring,  which 
had  a  reputation  for  its  fine  water  before  the  Revolutionary  War. 
This  doubtless  drew  the  Indians  to  the  spot,  and  they  dug  out 
of  the  rocks  "  shelters  "  for  their  homes.  Deep  under  the  shell 
heaps  that  were  piled  up  in  front  of  these  rock  shelters  anti- 
quarians have  discovered  many  evidences  of  the  old  Indian  camp, 
and  in  the  shelters  themselves  liave  been  found  Indian  pottery, 
stone  implements,  axes,  bones  of  turkey  and  deer,  and  other 
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interesting  relics,  many  of  which  may  now  be  seen  in  the  Amer- 
ican Museum  of  Natural  History.  The  securing  of  this  park 
area  also  preserves  the  largest  tree  now  standing  in  the  County 
of  New  York — a  beautiful  tulip  tree,  four  feet  in  diameter  at 
its  base. 

The  S)iiall-Park  System  of  Alaiihattan. 

Your  committee  regard  this  as  one  of  the  most  important 
problems  with  which  the  City  has  now  to  deal. 

There  are,  all  told,  forty-four  small  parks,  so-called,  from 
One  Hundred  and  Fifty-ninth  street  to  the  Battery.  This 
number  includes  such  small  parks  as  have  been  actually  built, 
or  for  the  building  of  which  bids  have  been  received,  or  as  are 
partly  built,  and  lastly,  park  sites  which  have  been  purchased. 

To  secure  an  accurate  idea  of  this  enumeration,  twenty  of 
this  number  should  be  deducted  on  account  of  their  insignificance 
■ — that  is,  they  are  mere  triangular  spots  left  by  the  diagonal 
intersection  of  streets  and  avenues.  They  are  of  no  material 
value  in  the  sense  suggested  by  the  term  small  parks.  Neither 
are  the  larger  parks,  such  as  Central  Park,  Morningside  Park, 
Riverside  Park,  etc.,  included  in  this  number.  Hence  it  will 
be  true  to  state  that  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  Man- 
hattan Island  there  are,  properly  so  called,  twenty-four  small 
parks. 

The  majority  of  these  small  parks  are  east  of  Broadway  and 
south  of  Madison  square.  Hence  that  district  which  is  most 
densely  populated  is  most  generously  supplied  with  small  parks. 
It  is  worth  while  to  point  out  that  many  European  cities  have  a 
greater  number  of  small  parks  in  the  aggregate,  but  not  one  has 
so  great  a  number  in  the  very  heart  of  the  slums  as  has  New 
York.  We  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  there  is  no  further  need 
for  additional  parks  on  the  lower  end  of  Manhattan.  Rough. ly 
speaking,  there  is  need  of  at  least  as  many  more  small  parks  as 
now  exist — in  any  event,  from  fifteen  to  twenty — before  the  tene- 
ment districts  can  be  said  to  be  fairly  opened  or  ventilated,  or  before 
there  could  be  an  equitable  distribution  of  park  area  for  the 
entire  district. 
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We  have  endeavored,  to  the  best  of  our  abilit}-,  to  select  desir- 
able and  practicable  sites,  and  the  following  seem  to  be  most 
deserving  of  immediate  attention.  As  pointed  out  above,  the 
majority  of  small  parks  are  located  east  of  Broadway,  where  the 
population  is  most  dense,  while  west  of  Broadway,  where  the 
population  is  somewhat  less,  there  are  but  two  parks.  There  is 
no  such  disproportion  as  this  in  the  population  of  the  East  and 
West  sides,  according  to  the  Tenement  Department  Census,  there 
being  but  little  more  than  four  times  the  population  in  the  former 
as  compared  with  the  latter.  Therefore,  it  would  seem  that  the 
densest  portion  of  the  West  Side  should  be  the  recipient  of  the 
next  two  or  three  parks. 

The  three  approximate  sites  \\hich  are  most  deserving  are  as 
follows : 

Site  One  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  West  Broadway;  on  the 
south  by  Duane  street;  on  the  north  by  Canal  street;  on  the 
west  by  Hudson  river. 

Site  Two  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  Greenwich  avenue ;  on 
the  south  by  Christopher  street;  on  the  north  by  Gansevoort 
street ;  on  the  west  by  Hudson  river. 

Site  Three,  bounded  on  the  east  by  Sixth  avenue;  on  the 
south  by  West  Fourteenth  street;  on  the  north  by  Twenty-third 
street ;  on  the  west  by  Hudson  river. 

Of  these  three  sites,  any  of  which  is  deserving  of  immediate 
consideration,  the  second  mentioned  is  perhaps  the  most  worthy. 

Leaving  the  small  parks  of  the  lower  east  and  west  districts, 
the  next  point  of  interest  is  Blackwcll's  Island.  The  area  between 
the  west  boundary  of  Central  Park  and  Riverside  Park  is  com- 
paratively narrow,  and  therefore  can,  as  can  the  region  north  of 
Central  Park,  be  temporarily  left  without  further  consideration 
till  proper  measures  be  taken  to  secure  a  complete  plan  of  the 
Small  Park  System  for  the  entire  area  of  Manhattan  Island. 

There  remains  to  be  considered  the  broad  and  comparatively 
densely  populated  district  between  the  east  boundary  of  Central 
Park  and  East  river.  It  will  always  be  difficult  to  secure  small 
park  sites  in  this  vicinity  on  account  of  the  apparent  proximity 
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of  Central  Park.  The  district,  however,  is  far  too  large  and 
densely  populated  to  be  ignored,  and  must  eventually  be  provided 
for.  In  the  meantime,  the  adoption  of  Blackwell's  Island  as 
part,  and  a  most  valuable  part,  of  the  park  property  of  New 
York,  is  the  most  sensible,  logical,  if  not  inevitable  solution  of 
this  problem.  Blackwell's  Island  would  do  away  with  the  more 
or  less  immediate  necessity  of  securing  small  park  sites  in  the 
above  mentioned  area.  The  island  is  a  very  beautiful  piece  of 
land,  fortunately  situated,  and  could  be  made  into  one  of  the 
most  charming  parks  of  New  York.  It  would  be  convenient 
and  healthy  and  enjoyable.  It  could  be  reached  by  ferry,  by 
underground  passages,  and  by  the  Blackwell's  Island  Bridge.  In 
the  meantime  this  attractive  and  much-needed  park  land  is  occu- 
pied by  the  lunatic  asylum,  penitentiary  and  other  charitable 
institutions,  while  the  hard-working,  self-supporting  populace  in 
the  near-b}-  crowded  slums  spend  their  holidays  and  sultry  even- 
ings in  the  crowded  streets.  This  is  a  problem  which  certainly 
deserves  and  demands  the  most  earnest  and  careful  consideration. 

Our  attention  has  also  been  drawn  to  the  efforts  made  to  enable 
old  Chelsea  village,  which  has  been  a  part  of  the  Borough  of 
^lanhattan  for  so  many  years,  to  secure  a  small  park  for  its  ever 
increasing  tenement  population.  Twice  a  bill  has  been  passed  at 
Albany  in  favor  of  the  purchase  of  the  block  by  the  city  between 
Twenty-eighth  and  Twenty-ninth  streets.  Ninth  to  Tenth  avenue. 
Twice  the  bill  has  failed,  owing  to  the  veto  of  two  successive 
Mayors.  Undiscouraged,  the  ladies  of  Chelsea  in  their  local  organ- 
ization, known  as  "  The  Chelsea  Improvement  Association,"  have 
again  started  on  their  crusade  in  favor  of  this  park,  and  have 
already  met  with  favorable  support  from  prominent  and  influ- 
ential individuals,  as  well  as  from  the  present  city  administration. 
The  fact  that  the  block  has  a  public  school  upon  it  has  been  con- 
sidered a  distinct  advantage  as  bringing  the  proposed  park  and 
playground  adjacent  to  and  in  touch  with  the  scholars  of  the  school. 
A  scheme  has  already  been  designed  for  the  "  model  block,"  and 
the  matter  is  being  urged  forward,  so  that  a  favorable  decision 
this  year  is  hoped  for.  In  the  meantime,  by  concurrent  action, 
the  Board  of  Education  will  this  summer  open  a  playground  on 
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the  property  to  the  south  of  the  school  running  through  to  Twenty- 
eighth  street,  which  has  been  obtained  by  the  Board  as  additional 
space  for  the  necessar)'  school  yard. 

Your  committee  desire  to  point  out  the  advantage  of  including 
the  location  of  the  small  parks  in  the  general  plan  that  has  been 
proposed  for  the  beautifying  of  this  city.  \\'e  believe  that  there 
is  no  problem  more  deserving  of  the  attention  of  the  committee 
recently  appointed  for  that  purpose  by  the  Mayor  than  the  full 
and  systematic  development  of  the  small  parks  throughout  the 
entire  area  of  Manhattan  Island.  No  system  has  ever  existed, 
and  consequently  each  small  park  has  been  placed  more  or  less 
at  random,  at  such  time  and  place  as  the  greatest  political  and 
real  estate  pressure  dictated.  This  unsystematic  placement  of 
small  parks  has  resulted,  and  must  always  result,  in  such  a 
jumble  that  to  secure  the  requisite  number  will  be  practically 
impossible.  In  some  districts  the  parks  will  be  too  close  together, 
while  in  others  they  will  be  too  far  apart.  The  wrong  location 
of  a  few  small  parks  makes  the  correct  location  of  additional 
small  parks  impossible,  and  hence  some  areas  must  be  dispro- 
portionately supplied  or  neglected. 

The  time  is  not  far  distant  when  it  will  be  necessary  to  make 
suitable  provision  for  a  corresponding  system  of  small  parks  for 
the  Borough  of  Brooklyn,  and  this  need  will  be  felt  all  the  more 
strongly  because  of  the  relatively  small  area  devoted  to  parks 
in  that  borough.  The  disproportion  is  readily  shown  by  the 
statement  that  the  park  reservations  of  the  Borough  of  Brooklyn 
occupy  2,y2  per  cent,  of  its  entire  area,  in  the  Borough  of  Man- 
hattan it  is  lo  per  cent,  and  in  the  Bronx  15  per  cent.  It  is, 
however,  at  the  present  time  much  more  difficult  to  define  the 
proper  location  of  the  neccs.sary  small  parks  in  the  Borough  of 
Brooklyn  than  on  Manhattan  Island,  and  on  that  account  and 
for  other  reasons  we  have  thought  it  bettor  to  defer  reporting 
u])<')n  such  small  parks  until  a  later  time. 

Neiv  Seaside  Park  at  Coney  Islaiui. 

One  of  the  pressing  needs  of  the  rapidly  growing  population 
of  Greater  New  York  is  manifcstlv  more  Seaside  Parks.  The 
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one  at  Coney  Island,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Borough  of 
Brooklyn  Commissioner  of  Parks,  is  a  credit  to  the  City,  and 
should  mark  the  beginning-  of  further  immediate  acquirement 
of  these  most  desirable  places  of  popular  recreation.  The  surf 
is  a  never-ending  source  of  interest,  pleasure  and  health  to  the 
masses,  and  attracts  all  classes.  If  not  acquired  soon  the  increase 
in  value  of  all  seashore  frontage  within  the  limits  of  the  city 
will  make  the  acquirement  of  the  requisite  land  for  public  parks 
there  prohibitory. 

Our  consideration  of  the  question  of  the  necessity  of  new 
park  lands  within  the  Borough  of  Brooklyn  has  been  centered 
upon  the  situation  at  Coney  Island,  and  the  opportunity  there 
af¥orded  for  obtaining  a  suitable  seaside  park,  easily  accessible 
and  available  for  large  portions  of  the  population  of  the  entire 
city.  The  destruction  by  fire  last  year  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
buildings  that  had  been  erected  on  the  middle  western  part  of 
the  island  gave  rise  to  the  inquiry  whether  this  did  not  furnish 
an  opportunity  for  the  City  to  acquire  these  lands  at  compara- 
tively small  cost  and  with  a  sufficient  area  to  supply  all  future 
needs  of  the  City  for  such  a  seaside  park.  But  subsequent  events 
have  demonstrated  that  the  market  price  of  these  lands  upon 
which  the  fire  occurred  has  been  so  rapidly  appreciating  that  it  is 
doubtful  if  they  could  be  secured,  unimproved,  at  as  low  a  price 
as  would  have  been  possible  before  the  fire,  with  all  the  improve- 
ments then  upon  the  land.  Therefore  it  has  seemed  to  us  that 
it  would  be  unwise  for  the  City  to  expend  an  amount  of  money 
that  would  be  necessary  to  purchase  or  condemn  property  over 
which  the  flames  of  the  great  fire  swept  last  year.  But  there  is 
another  section  of  Coney  Island  perhaps  even  better  adapted  for 
purposes  of  such  a  seaside  park  that  can  still  be  secured  at  a 
lower  cost;  we  refer  to  that  portion  of  the  island  between  Graves- 
end  Bay  and  the  ocean,  immediately  east  of  Sea  Gate.  The  units 
of  title  of  land  in  that  locality  are  strips  of  300  feet  in  width 
extending  north  and  .south  across  the  island  from  Gravesend  Bay 
to  the  ocean.  The  last  sale  of  any  of  these  lands,  as  we  are 
informed,  was  of  one  of  these  units  situated  less  than  half  a  mile 
east  of  .Sea  Gate  and  within  the  area  that  has  begun  to  be  seized 
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upon  for  hotels.  The  price  at  which  this  strip  sold  was  $70,000. 
The  portions  nearer  to  Sea  Gate  are  of  less  value,  and  if  the  City 
bought  to  as  good  advantage  as  a  private  purchaser,  should  not 
cost  more  than  from  $50,000  to  $60,000  per  unit.  If  the  City 
could  secure  four  or  five  such  units  at  a  cost  approximating 
$300,000,  it  would  provide  itself  with  the  facilities  for  a  seaside 
park  for  the  people  that  would  have  few  equals  in  the  world. 
Upon  the  northerly  side  would  stretch  the  quiet  waters  of  Graves- 
end  Bay,  in  which  might  be  erected  piers  at  small  expense  for 
the  landing  of  all  excursion  boats  and  in  which  would  be  pro- 
vided still  water  bathing.  Upon  the  southerly  side,  on  the  other 
hand,  would  be  one  of  the  best  of  beaches,  with  the  fullest  oppor- 
tunity for  surf  bathing.  Immediately  to  the  west  would  be  the 
residence  area  of  Sea  Gate,  while  trolley  cars  could  carry  the 
frequenters  of  the  place  along  Surf  avenue  to  any  other  portions 
of  the  island  which  they  might  wish  to  visit,  or  to  or  from  the 
trains  running  between  the  cit\-  and  Coney  Island. 

Parks  ill  tlie  Borough  of  Oiicciis. 

In  the  Borough  of  Queens  the  committee  have  had  under 
consideration  more  especially  the  park  and  small  ])ark  locations 
recommended  by  the  Park  Committee  of  the  United  Civic  Asso- 
ciation of  that  borough.  It  has  been  impossible  to  examine  the 
subject  as  exhaustively  or  to  investigate  the  recommendations 
of  that  committee  as  thoroughly  as  we  desired.  Our  suggestions 
are  therefore  submitted  as  tentative  propositions  subject  to  modi- 
fication or  changes  on  a  more  thorough  understanding  of  all 
the  conditions.  In  the  sparsely  settled  portions  of  the  borough 
there  are  unquestionably  other  lands  and  locations  where  it  would 
be  of  great  future  advantage  to  the  City  now  to  establish  parks. 
In  these  recommendations,  however,  a  beginning  can  be  made, 
and  we  believe  that  the  beginning  to  acquire  new  parks  commen- 
surate with  the  growth  of  the  city  cannot  be  made  too  soon. 

Rockazvay  Beach. 

\\'e  are  informed  that  a  section  of  the  lower  part  of  the  Rock- 
away  Beach  not  occupied  by  expensive  improvements  or  sub- 
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merged  by  high  tides  is  available.  The  acquirement  across  that 
neck  of  a  strip  of  land  from  the  ocean  to  the  bay  would  give 
both  surf  and  still  water  frontages,  and  would  be  accessible  by 
both  boat  and  rail  communication. 

Crydcr's  Point. 

A  small  park  of  perhaps  25  or  30  acres  at  the  north  shore 
on  Little  Neck  Bay,  adjoining  Fort  Totten,  would  secure  for  the 
people  of  New  York  one  of  the  most  commanding  natural  situa- 
tions in  the  greater  city,  and  the  finest  point  of  view  on  Long 
Island.  Suitable  land  for  a  park  can  now  be  secured  free  of 
costly  improvements  and  with  varied  topography,  from  the  high 
points  on  the  bluff  down  to  the  water  of  the  Sound,  thus  com- 
bining land  and  water  views  from  a  small  area.  This  location 
will  soon  be  accessible  by  the  trolley  from  Whitestone,  now 
extended  to  within  about  half  a  mile  of  the  property.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  this  land  should  be  acquired  for  from  two  to  three 
thousand  dollars  per  acre. 

Oakland  Lake. 

A  park  in  this  location  of  from  300  to  500  acres,  at  the  head 
of  Little  Neck  Bay,  would  have  the  attractions  of  the  water  there, 
and  combine  the  double  advantage  of  a  desirable  park  and  pro- 
tection of  the  water  supply  for  that  section  of  the  borough.  The 
low  lands  lying  between  Bayside  and  Douglaston,  it  is  under- 
stood, can  now  be  acquired  at  a  very  low  cost — within  $100  per 
acre ;  and  the  uplands  for  the  portions  suitable  for  the  proposed 
park  at  something  like  $300  to  $500  per  acre.  The  location  of 
a  somewhat  larger  park  for  the  protection  of  both  the  Oakland 
Lake  and  Kissena  Valley  watersheds  has  been  heretofore  recom- 
mended by  engineers,  after  a  study  of  the  local  conditions. 

Kissena  Valley. 

The  long,  narrow  valley  extending  east  from  Flushing  and 
including  Kissena  Lake  we  deem  worthy  of  consideration  for  a 
park  location.  This  valley  is  nearly  imiform  in  width,  hardly 
extending  a  half  mile  in  width  in  the  portion  available  for  park 
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uses,  is  largely  wooded,  and  with  requisite  drainage  could  readily 
be  made  a  valuable  addition  to  the  borough  parks.  The  area 
is  about  equally  divided  between  the  low  wooded  lands  and  the 
gradually  sloping  uplands.  About  300  acres  have  been  recom- 
mended for  this  park,  estimated  cost  $300  per  acre.  The  Flush- 
ing trolley  lines  are  now  extended  across  the  western  end  of  this 
valley  and  near  Kissena  Lake.  Should  this  valley  be  acquired 
for  a  park  it  might  in  future  become  a  very  important  link  in  the 
Brooklyn  and  Queens  Borough  park  system  by  a  parkway  exten- 
sion from  Brooklyn  Forest — the  present  536-acre  reservation  of 
the  Brooklyn  system  via  the  Kissena  Valley  to  the  Oakland  dis- 
trict— Kissena  being  but  3  to  4  miles  distant  frum  each. 

Stratton's  Woods. 

On  the  shore  of  Flushing  Bay,  a  small  park  of  from  5  to  10 
acres  at  this  point  would  possess  many  attractions  and  be  con- 
venient of  access.  Owing  to  the  low  salt  meadow  lands  east  of 
the  proposed  park  site  the  acquisition  of  anything  more  than 
a  small  water  side  park  in  this  location  is  not  recommended.  The 
situation  that  has  seemed  the  best  suited  for  this  purpose  is  the 
low  wooded  hill  portion  directly  on  the  bay,  about  midway 
between  College  Point  and  Flushing.  While  this  land  may  be 
somewhat  expensive  compared  with  outer  district  land  prices, 
its  water  frontage,  accessibility  and  naturally  wooded  features 
are  points  we  believe  in  favor  of  its  early  acquisition  as  a  desir- 
able small  park  for  that  borough. 

Proposed  Parks  on  Statcn  Island. 

The  Statcn  Island  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  given  a  large 
amount  of  intelligent  attention  to  the  laying  out  of  a  compre- 
hensive system  of  parks  throughout  the  Borough  of  Richmond, 
connected  together  by  broad  boulevards  or  parkways.  The  plan 
is  well  conceived  and  one  which  all  would  agree  should  promptly 
be  carried  out,  with  such  modifications  as  an  expert  in  the  employ 
of  the  Park  Commission  would  doubtless  suggest,  if  it  were  not 
for  the  cost  of  the  acquisition  of  the  needed  land.    Certain  large 
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portions  of  this  park  area,  however,  are  so  situated  as  not  to 
serve  any  immediate  needs  of  the  existing  population ;  moreover, 
tliey  are  in  portions  of  Staten  Island  where  land  values  are  not 
likely  greatly  to  appreciate  in  the  near  future,  and  therefore 
their  acquisition  can  be  deferred  for  the  present  without  danger 
of  serious  ultimate  loss  to  the  City's  interests. 

Bearing  these  considerations  in  mind,  this  committee  has 
examined  into  the  matter  sufficiently  to  be  convinced  that  the 
first  purchases  of  land  should  be,  not  of  the  large  areas  which 
will  be  needed  later  for  Clove  Valley  Park,  Toad  Hill  Park,  and 
other  exceedingly  attractive  large  parks,  but  for  the  small  parks 
and  playgrounds  and  more  particularly  for  outlooks  on  Kill  von 
Kull  and  the  upper  and  lower  New  York  bays,  which,  if  not 
secured  now  or  soon,  will  undoubtedly  increase  much  more  rap- 
idly in  value  than  is  likely  to  be  the  case  with  the  lands  required 
for  the  larger  parks,  even  if  they  should  not  very  soon  be  occu- 
pied by  improvements  that  would  render  their  acquisition  by  the 
City  so  exceedingly  difficult  and  expensive  as  to  be  practically 
prohibitory.  Hence  this  committee  is  convinced  of  the  urgent 
need  of  acquiring  at  once  shore  sites  for  certain  recreation 
grounds,  even  if  any  considerable  improvement  of  these  grounds 
has  to  be  postponed  by  reason  of  lack  of  available  funds  for 
many  years  to  come.  The  following  may  be  mentioned  as  some 
of  the  most  pressingly  needed  sites  for  such  shore  parks :  First, 
a  small  park  running  to  the  water's  edge  on  the  Kill  von  Kull 
at  Arlington ;  second,  another  small  park  similarly  situated  in 
front  of  the  water  works  at  Port  Richmond ;  third,  the  Terrace 
Park  at  New  Brighton ;  fourth,  a  small  park  on  the  shore  of  the 
upper  bay,  between  Tompkinsville  and  Stapleton ;  fifth,  a  small 
shore  park  in  Stapleton  opposite  the  Marine  Hospital,  particu- 
larly the  portion  outside  of  the  railroad ;  sixth,  a  small  shore  park 
immediately  south  of  the  United  States  Military  Reservation  at 
the  Narrows ;  and  seventh,  a  Park  at  Tottenville,  at  the  southern 
end  of  Staten  Island,  which  would  include  the  ancient  Billop 
House,  one  of  the  most  valuable  historic  buildings  remaining  in 
the  Greater  New  York,  and  aflford  a  beautiful  outlook  upon  the 
lower  New  York  Bay  and  a  suitable  objective  point  for  pleasure 
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driving  on  the  existing  delightful  country  roads,  at  a  compara- 
tivel}'  small  cost ;  eighth,  a  small  shore  park  at  Princess  Bay. 
All  of  the  above,  except  the  last  two  mentioned,  are  in  the  most 
congested  portions  of  Staten  Island,  and  their  acquisition  is  a 
necessity  of  the  immediate  future. 

The  committee  is  also  convinced  that,  in  addition  to  these 
small  shore  parks,  certain  small  interior  parks  and  playgrounds 
should  immediately  be  secured  in  the  midst  of  or  conveniently 
accessible  to  the  more  densely  populated  portions  of  the  island 
or  adjoining  public  schools.  Among  the  most  available  and  most 
necessary  to  be  secured  at  once  may  be  mentioned  the  play- 
grounds proposed  by  the  Staten  Island  Chamber  of  Commerce 
adjoining  the  water  works  at  Port  Richmond.  Some  of  the 
following  are  pressingly  needed,  while  the  rest  are  near  schools, 
and  can  now  be  obtained  so  cheapl}'  that  the  opportunity  for 
securing  them  should  not  be  allowed  to  slip  by.  We  should, 
therefore,  mention,  ninth,  a  block  200  by  400  feet  near  School 
No.  16,  in  First  Ward.  Tenth,  6  acres  near  West  Brighton 
School,  in  First  Ward.  There  is  a  dense  population  about  this 
site.  Eleventh,  a  small  park,  containing  about  7  acres  of  well- 
wooded  land,  in  the  settlement  known  as  Prohibition  Park,  in 
the  First  Ward.  Twelfth,  2^/4  acres  of  land  near  School  No.  15. 
in  Second  Ward.  There  is  a  dense  population  in  this  locality. 
Thirteenth,  5  acres  at  Grantsville,  in  Third  Ward.  Land  appears 
to  I^e  cheap  in  this  locality.  Fourteenth,  10  acres  at  Bull's  Head, 
in  Third  Ward.  The  land  here  is  apparently  cheap.  Fifteenth, 
15  acres  at  Linolcumville,  in  Third  Ward.  This  is  a  rapidly 
growing  neighborhood.  Sixteenth,  5  acres  at  New  Springville, 
in  the  Third  Ward.  Land  seems  cheap  hercalx)uts.  Seven- 
teenth, a  small  tract  surrounding  the  Roscbank  School,  in  Fourth 
Ward.  Eighteenth,  10  acres  at  Richmond  Valley,  in  the  Fifth 
Ward ;  also  three  others  of  10  acres  each  in  the  same  ward,  all 
of  which  should  be  cheap. 

Seaside  Parks  on  Staten  Island. 

The  next  in  order  of  importance  and  necessity  of  acquisition 
by  the  City  on  Staten  Island  may  be  mentioned  the  seaside  parks, 
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for  which  the  southeastern  shore  of  Staten  Island  affords  perhaps 
as  fine  an  opportunity  as  any  place  in  Greater  New  York.  This 
is  particularly  true  at  South  Beach,  at  the  beach  near  New  Dorp, 
and  at  Gifford's  Park.  While  it  may  be  unnecessary  for  the 
City  to  acquire  such  large  areas  as  have  been  outlined  by  the 
Staten  Island  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  this  purpose,  certain 
portions  of  these  beaches  command  such  beautiful  views,  are  so 
accessible  by  land  and  water,  and  can  in  the  near  future  be 
acquired  at  such  low  cost  that  it  would  be  improvident  not  to 
seize  such  opportunities  promptly. 

If  the  City  does  not  soon  avail  itself  of  the  situation,  the 
experience  of  the  municipality  with  respect  to  Coney  Island  may 
here  be  repeated.  But  with  these  lands  secured  for  park  pur- 
poses, the  beaches  could  at  once  be  used  by  the  people  not  only 
of  the  Borough  of  Richmond,  but  also  and  in  far  larger  numbers, 
by  residents  of  the  Borough  of  Manhattan,  while  their  expensive 
development  could  await  the  needs  of  the  future. 

Ultimately  the  City  will  also  find  it  desirable  to  acquire  what 
is  now  known  as  the  Highland  or  Ocean  View  System  of  Parks, 
on  the  highest  portion  of  the  island.  These  extend  for  several 
hundred  acres  in  area,  and  will  lend  themselves  admirably  to 
park  development.  It  is  also  noteworthy  that  within  this  area 
is  the  highest  point  so  near  to  salt  water  between  jMaine  and 
Florida,  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  The  views  from  many  portions 
of  these  tracts  of  land  are  great  in  extent,  beautiful  and  diversi- 
fied by  stretches  of  open  country,  ocean,  bay  and  by  the  thickly 
populated  cities  beyond. 

While  your  committee  have  pointed  out  the  portions  of  the 
park  area  in  the  Borough  of  Richmond  that  seemed  to  them  the 
most  desirable  for  immediate  acquisition,  they  are  of  the  opinion 
that  it  would  be  a  profitable  investment  for  the  City  to  acquire 
the  greater  part  of  the  area  that  has  been  outlined  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Staten  Island  Chamber  of  Commerce ;  that  is,  by 
the  acquisition  of  not  less  than  3,000  of  the  4,000  acres  included 
in  that  proposed  system.  While  the  small  parks  in  the  more 
densely  populated  sections,  whose  needs  should  first  be  respected. 
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will  be  much  more  expensive  for  the  area  acquired,  your  com- 
mittee have  trustworthy  information  that  the  lands  included  in 
the  proposed  parks  and  parkways  comprised  within  such  3,000 
acres  could  be  purchased  at  an  average  price  of  not  more  than 
S500  per  acre.  While  the  sum  of  $1,500,000  seems  a  large  amount 
to  be  expended  at  once  in  the  Borough  of  Richmond,  the  history 
of  the  City's  purchase  of  other  park  lands  in  like  circumstances 
bears  out  the  assertion  that  the  investment  would  be  a  profitable 
one  for  the  City. 

There  are  other  matters  that  would  be  the  subjects  of  proper 
and  interesting  discussion  respecting  proposed  New  York  park 
sites,  as  to  which  your  committee  have  distinct  recommendations 
to  present.  But  the  length  to  which  this  report  has  already  been 
extended  precludes  their  consideration  at  this  time. 

Hexry  W.  Sackett, 

Chairman,  Park  Committee. 
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The  great  power  exercised  by  the  Board  of  Estimate  and 
Apportionment  in  the  City  of  New  York  has  resulted  in  mak- 
ing that  body  the  authoritative  source  of  all  public  improvements 
not  directly  imposed  upon  the  City  by  legislative  commissions. 
For  this  reason  the  Municipal  Art  Society  desires  that  additional 
publicity  should  be  given  to  the  prominent  features  of  the  ad- 
mirable report  recently  presented  by  the  Chief  Engineer  of  the 
Board,  Mr.  Nelson  P.  Lewis. 

The  Report  in  full  can  be  obtained  on  application  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Board,  City  Hall,  New  York. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  REPORT 

 OF  

NELSON  P.  LEWIS,  Chief  Engineer,  Board  of  Estimate  and 

Apportionment. 

New  York,  January  5th,  1904. 

The  revised  Charter,  which  took  effect  on  January  I,  1902, 
abolished  the  Board  of  Public  Improvements  and  transferred 
its  powers  and  functions  to  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Appor- 
tionment, except  those  relating  to  the  mapping  of  the  city  and 
the  completion  of  the  drainage  plans,  authority  over  which  was 
given  to  the  different  borough  presidents.  It  is  the  class  of 
improvements  formerly  controlled  by  the  Board  of  Public  Im- 
provements which  this  report  will  consider. 

The  functions  of  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment 
under  the  former  Charter  having  been  confined  to  financial  mat- 
ters, and  the  new  duties  imposed  upon  the  Board  as  now  con- 
stituted have  to  do  with  public  improvements  of  all  kinds. 

Borough  of  Manhattan. 

It  might  be  expected  that  comparatively  few  local  improve- 
ments would  be  called  for  in  the  Borough  of  Manhattan,  this 
part  of  the  city  being  already  built  up,  and  the  lower  part  of 
Manhattan  Island  being  practically  completed.  New  pavements, 
however,  to  the  value  of  nearly  $900,000  have  been  authorized 
for  the  upper  part  of  the  borough. 

The  most  important  improvement  authorized  for  the  Borough 
of  Manhattan  during  the  past  two  years  has  been  the  extension 
of  the  Riverside  Drive  from  West  One  Hundred  and  Thirty- 
fifth  street  to  the  Boulevard  Lafayette,  work  upon  which  has 
recently  been  begun.  This,  of  course,  is  not  a  local  improvement 
of  the  nature  of  other  improvements  covered  by  this  report,  as 
the  entire  expense  is  borne  by  the  city  at  large.    The  cost  of 
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extending  this  drive  for  about  one  mile  is  estimated  to  be  ap- 
proximately $3,000,000,  and  it  will,  when  completed,  be  the  most 
pretentious  boulevard  which  the  City  possesses.  The  enormous 
increase  in  the  value  of  real  estate  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
old  Riverside  Drive  has  certainly  been  such  as  to  justify  its  ex- 
tension northward  at  the  City's  expense.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
this  is  only  the  beginning  of  such  an  extension,  and  that  the 
unsurpassed  opportunity  afforded  by  the  topography  of  the 
easterly  bank  of  the  Hudson  river  will  be  availed  of  by  carrying 
this  great  driveway  to  the  northernmost  limit  of  the  city. 

In  the  fall  of  1909  will  occur  the  three  hundredth  anni- 
versary of  the  discovery  of  the  Hudson  river,  and  it  has  been 
already  proposed  in  the  public  press  that  this  event  should  be 
fittingly  celebrated.  One  suggestion,  which  seems  a  particularly 
happy  one,  is  that  this  great  Riverside  Boulevard  be  carried 
across  the  Dyckman  street  valley  to  the  Inwood  Heights,  and 
again  across  Spuyten  Duyvil  creek  to  the  Borough  of  The  Bronx 
by  memorial  bridges  or  viaducts.  Less  than  six  years  remain 
in  which  such  a  plan  could  be  carried  out,  and  I  beg  leave  to 
suggest  at  this  time  that  serious  consideration  be  given  to  it. 

A  portion  of  the  Borough  of  Manhattan  has  for  years  re- 
mained unmapped,  the  topography  of  the  section  between  the 
old  Kingsbridge  road  (now  Broadway)  and  the  Hudson  river 
north  of  One  Hundred  and  Eighty-first  street  being  such  as  to 
render  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  prepare  a  street  plan  which 
would  not  involve  prohibitive  grades  and  yet  make  the  property 
available  for  improvement.  A  plan  for  that  part  of  this  terri- 
tory between  West  One  Hundred  and  Eighty-first  street  and 
Dyckman  street  has  been  adopted  within  the  last  month,  and 
it  is  said  to  be  the  intention  of  the  owners  of  the  property  to  cede 
the  streets  to  the  City,  and  extensive  and  high-class  develop- 
ment will  soon  follow.  This  section  offers  most  desirable  sites 
for  private  residences,  and  now  that  it  has  a  definite  street  plan 
and  is  to  be  placed  in  close  touch  with  the  other  parts  of  the 
city  by  the  rapid  transit  railroad  there  will  be  a  great  increase 
in  the  value  of  the  property. 
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Borough  of  Brooklyn. 
Over  forty-five  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  assessable  im- 
provements authorized  by  the  Board  during  the  past  two  years 
has  been  for  the  Borough  of  Brooklyn,  and  of  this  enormous 
amount  sixty-six  per  cent,  has  been  for  sewers. 

The  conditions  in  this  borough  have  been  very  unusual, 
owing"  to  the  topography  and  the  manner  in  which  the  territory 
has  been  developed.  The  older  part  of  the  borough  lies  between 
the  East  river  and  the  lower  bay  and  the  ridge  which  forms 
the  backbone  of  Long  Island.  Sewers  were  built  as  they  were 
required  with  the  increase  of  population,  and  the  construction 
of  large  outlet  sewers  was  not  a  serious  burden.  With  the 
rapid  increase  in  population  of  what  were  formerly  the  "county 
towns,"  lying  between  this  ridge  and  the  ocean,  the  provision 
of  sewers  involved  very  long  and  costly  outlets  reaching  tide 
water,  the  cost  of  which  would  have  involved  assessments  far 
too  great  for  the  property  to  sustain.  The  great  growth  of  the 
Borough  of  Brooklyn  during  the  last  few  years  has  been  in 
these  districts  on  the  ocean  slope,  and  the  time  at  last  came  when 
the  outlet  sewers  had  to  be  built.  The  resources  of  the  Greater 
City,  however,  have  been  such  that  the  Borough  of  Brooklyn 
has  secured  what  she  could  not  have  obtained  had  it  not  been 
for  consolidation  with  New  York.  Two  great  tunnels,  fifteen 
feet  in  diameter,  are  now  being  driven  through  the  ridge  already 
referred  to,  one  of  which  tunnels  is  nearly  completed  and  the 
other  is  well  under  way.  The  result  will  be  that  thousands  of 
acres  will  soon  be,  if  they  are  not  already,  available  for  im- 
provement. 

The  suburban  districts  of  Brooklyn  are  traversed  by  a  num- 
ber of  transit  lines  leading  to  Coney  Island.  Most  of  these, 
although  built  as  steam  roads,  are  now  used  by  trolley  cars. 
The  Manhattan  Beach  line,  however,  is  still  operated  by  steam, 
and  the  Brighton  Beach  line  is  used  by  trains  electrically  driven 
at  quite  high  speed.  The  act  above  referred  to  provides  for 
the  elevation  or  depression  of  the  tracks  of  both  lines  and  the 
avoidance  of  all  grade  crossings. 
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Borough  of  the  Bronx. 

The  most  conspicuous  feature  of  the  improvements  author- 
ized for  the  Borough  of  The  Bronx  has  been  the  large  allowance 
for  regulating  and  grading,  or  for  surface  improvements,  the 
total  value  of  contracts  authorized  being  almost  as  great  as  that 
for  the  Borough  of  Brooklyn,  while  the  proportion  of  this  sum 
to  be  used  for  surface  improvements  was  even  greater  than  the 
proportions  used  for  sewers  in  the  last-named  borough,  being 
nearly  87  per  cent,  of  the  total.  Prominent  among  these  is  the 
regulating  and  grading  of  the  Grand  Boulevard  and  Concourse 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  more  than  $r, 000,000.  While  this  street 
is  under  the  control  of  the  Borough  President,  it  will  furnish 
a  most  important  connection  between  the  park  systems  of  Man- 
hatan  and  The  Bronx.  The  large  number  of  regulating  and 
grading  contracts  testify  most  forcibly  to  the  phenomenal  de- 
velopment of  this  territory,  which,  in  proportion  to  its  popula- 
tion, is  probably  expending  more  money  for  such  purposes  than 
any  other  community. 

The  drainage  problem  in  The  Bronx  also  presents  serious 
difficulties.  The  borough  is  almost  bisected  by  the  Bronx  river, 
one  of  the  most  picturesque  streams  to  be  found  within  the 
limits  of  a  great  city.  It  forms  a  most  conspicuous  feature  of 
Bronx  Park,  but,  unfortunately,  its  waters  are  becoming  so 
polluted  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  it  will  become  a 
fetid  sewer  unless  adequate  steps  are  taken  for  its  protection. 

The  President  of  the  Borough  of  The  Bronx  has  asked  the 
Board  to  provide  means  for  making  further  investigation  not 
only  to  protect  the  Bronx  river,  but  to  provide  relief  for  some 
of  the  large  sewers  in  the  southerly  end  of  the  borough  which 
are  now  subject  to  serious  overflow  after  heavy  storms. 

A  very  important  measure  for  the  Borough  of  The  Bronx 
is  the  agreement  recently  entered  into  whereby  the  remaining 
grade  crossings  along  the  line  of  the  New  York  Central  and 
Hudson  River  Railroad  Company  are  to  be  abolished.  This 
includes  the  long  agitated  change  in  the  line  of  the  railroad  at 
Kingsbridge  by  eliminating  the  reverse  curve  at  this  point  by 
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removing  the  tracks  to  a  new  right-of-way  located  along  the 
Harlem  river  ship  canal. 

The  President  of  the  Boroiigh  of  The  Bronx  has  prepared  a 
street  plan  for  that  portion  of  the  borough  east  of  the  Bronx 
river,  a  tentative  map  of  which  was  adopted  by  the  Board  of 
Estimate  and  Apportionment  on  May  29,  1903.  A  portion  of 
this  territory  has  already  been  mapped,  but  the  modified  plan 
reduces  quite  materially  the  area  devoted  to  street  and  park  pur- 
poses, and  will  result  in  a  very  substantial  saving  to  the  property- 
owners  and  to  the  City  in  the  expense  of  street  openings. 

Borough  of  Queens. 

While  this  borough  is  rapidly  increasing  in  population  and 
importance,  and  pavements  and  sewers  in  large  numbers  are 
asked  for,  it  has  been  impossible  to  authorize  many  such  im- 
provements owing  to  the  absence  of  official  street  lines  and 
grades.  The  City  Charter  provided  that  of  all  the  municipal 
corporations  included  within  the  limits  of  the  Borough  of  Queens, 
the  map  of  only  one,  namely,  Long  Island  City,  should  become 
a  part  of  the  City  of  New  York.  Even  the  Village  maps  of 
Flushing,  Jamaica  and  Far  Rockaway  were  ignored. 

The  preparation  of  a  map  which  would  establish  street  lines 
and  grades  for  the  extensive  territory  included  in  this  borough 
is  a  formidable  undertaking,  but  substantial  progress  has  been 
made.  For  several  large  areas — one  in  the  former  town  of 
Newtown  and  one  adjacent  to  the  village  of  Flushing — maps 
determining  street  lines  and  grades  have  been  formally  adopted, 
and  a  sewerage  plan  for  the  latter  has  been  approved. 

The  sanitary  drainage  of  the  numerous  more  or  less  pop- 
ulated communities  in  the  Borough  of  Queens  presents  some 
exceedingly  difficult  problems.  In  some  cases  these  communi- 
ties are  quite  distant  from  each  other,  while  in  others  they  are 
contiguous.  To  discharge  their  untreated  sewage  into  the  nar- 
row bays  or  tidal  streams  upon  which  some  of  them  are  located 
would  cause  serious  pollution.  To  treat  the  sewage  of  each 
community  separately  would  involve  a  duplication  of  sewage 
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disposal  plants  which  it  would  be  costly  to  construct  and  ex- 
pensive to  operate. 

It  would  seem  as  though  separate  systems  of  sewers  for 
house  drainage  and  for  surface  water  would  be  not  only  more 
logical  under  these  conditions,  but  more  economical. 

Borough  of  Richmond. 

The  conditions  in  this  borough  are  quite  similar  to  those 
in  the  Borough  of  Queens,  except  that  they  are  still  more  em- 
phasized. Staten  Island  contained  no  urban  communities  before 
consolidation,  but  was  made  up  wholly  of  village  and  township 
governments.  None  of  the  village  maps  were,  by  the  Charter, 
made  a  part  of  the  map  of  the  greater  City,  and  such  street 
improvements  as  had  been  made  were  provided  for  by  the  issue 
of  town  bonds. 

The  first  duty,  therefore,  which  devolved  upon  the  borough 
authorities  was  the  mapping  of  the  territory  comprised  within 
the  limits  of  the  borough.  This  work  is  in  progress,  but  no 
maps  covering  districts  of  any  size  have  yet  been  submitted  for 
adoption,  although  the  topographical  corps  of  the  borough  has 
been  steadily  at  work,  and  within  the  next  year  street  plans 
for  considerable  areas  will  be  submitted  to  the  Board  for  its 
approval. 

The  drainage  problem  is  less  difficult  here  than  in  the  Bor- 
ough of  Queens,  as  the  island  is  naturally  divided  into  a  large 
number  of  relatively  small  watersheds,  and  sewage  can  reach  the 
deep  waters  of  the  Lower  Bay  without  the  construction  of  long 
outlet  sewers. 

The  number  of  improvements  authorized  during  the  past 
two  years  seems  very  small  when  compared  with  the  other  bor- 
oughs, having  been  limited  to  7  street  and  12  sewer  improve- 
ments, with  a  total  estimated  cost  of  $109,576.75. 

While  it  is  probable  that  the  greater  part  of  the  borough 
will  always  be  devoted  to  suburban  residences,  there  is  a  large 
and  increasing  amount  of  manufacturing  along  the  westerly  shore 
of  the  island,  and  the  facilities  for  water  transportation  here 
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offered  will  insure  a  steady  increase  in  enterprises  of  this  kind, 
with  the  attendant  increase  in  population. 

Street  Opening  Proceedings. 

The  methods  prescribed  by  the  Charter  for  opening  streets 
are  intricate,  tedious  and  costly,  and  the  burdens  imposed  upon 
the  property  owners  thereby  has  been  very  serious.  Attention 
has  so  frequently  been  called  to  the  abuses  permitted  by  these 
methods  that  extended  comment  upon  them  is  uncalled  for.  The 
expenses  have  been  so  great  that  in  order  to  make  them  tol- 
erable there  has  grown  up  the  practice  of  enlarging  the  dis- 
tricts of  assessment  so  as  to  include  several  blocks  on  each  side 
of  the  street,  and  to  extend  them  a  like  distance  beyond  the 
limits  covered  by  the  opening  proceedings.  This  is  especially 
prevalent  in  the  Borough  of  The  Bronx,  with  the  result  that 
the  same  city  lot  is  compelled  to  bear  assessments  for  several, 
and  in  some  cases  half  a  dozen  different  opening  proceedings. 

In  the  former  City  of  Brooklyn  it  was  the  practice  in 
opening  streets  to  acquire  only  a  perpetual  casement  for  street 
purposes,  and  not  to  take  the  actual  fee  to  the  land.  As  might 
be  expected,  the  cost  of  opening  proceedings  under  this  sys- 
tem was  much  less  than  under  the  one  followed  at  present,  where 
the  full  fee  value  of  the  land  is  allowed,  but  there  were  other 
provisions  in  the  old  lirooklyn  charter  affecting  street  openings 
which  resulted  in  marked  economies,  and  a  comparison  of  the 
cost  of  such  proceedings  under  the  old  lirooklyn  law  and  under 
the  present  Charter  provisions  shows  some  startling  dift'erences. 

The  Assistant  Corporation  Counsel  in  charge  of  street  open- 
ings in  the  Borougli  of  lirooklyn  has  cited  several  of  these  cases, 
as  follows : 

"The  City  of  Brooklyn  opened  Forty-first  street, 
from  Third  avenue  to  Fourth  avenue,  one  block,  at  a 
cost  of  $252.74.  Under  the  present  Charter  it  cost 
$4.'^,674.9i  to  open  Nineteenth  street  from  high-water 
mark  to  the  bulkhead  line,  less  than  a  block  in  length. 
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"To  open  Eighty-fourth  street,  from  Fourth  ave- 
nue to  Seventh  avenue,  three  blocks  in  extent,  cost  in 
1896,  $469.40.  To  open  Seventy-first  street,  from  Third 
avenue  to  the  Shore  road,  four  blocks  long,  will  cost 
$87,000." 

^  )^  ^  •)\^ 

New  Parks. 

Many  of  the  proposed  changes  in  the  city  map  have  had  for 
their  object  the  laying  out  of  new  parks.  Relatively  few  oi 
these  have  met  with  the  approval  of  the  Board,  and  all  have 
received  careful  scrutiny.  These  movements  have  nearly  always 
been  the  result  of  local  endeavor  culminating  in  formidable  pe- 
titions presented  to  the  Park  Commissioners  and  the  Local 
Boards,  rather  than  the  product  of  mature  and  deliberate  con- 
sideration of  the  park  system  as  an  entity,  while  not  infrequently 
the  movement  was  palpably  due  to  the  desire  of  present  holders 
of  more  or  less  desirable  real  estate  to  dispose  of  it  to  the  City 
for  a  generous  consideration. 

There  are  many  picturesque  spots  in  the  city,  especially  in 
The  Bronx,  which  are  already  exquisite  natural  parks,  and 
property-owners  in  the  vicinity  are  naturally  anxious  that  their 
beauty  should  be  preserved,  but  it  is  manifestly  impracticable 
and  even  undesirable  to  preserve  every  such  area  and  prevent 
its  development  into  revenue  producing  and  taxpaying  prop- 
erty. Were  such  a  policy  to  be  followed,  our  parks  and  show 
places  would  be  concentrated  in  certain  parts  of  the  city,  while 
other  parts,  without  natural  attractions,  would  be  gfiven  over 
entirely  to  commercial  uses,  leaving  a  dense  population  almost 
wholly  lacking  the  breathing  spaces  which  they  especially  need. 

In  the  three  older  boroughs,  which  may  be  said  to  be  com- 
pletely mapped,  the  park  reservations  are  approximately  as  fol- 
lows :  ^ilanhattan,  10  per  cent,  of  its  entire  area  ;  The  Bronx,  15  per 
cent. ;  and  Brooklyn,  23^  per  cent.,  although  if  Forest  Park, 
purchased  by  the  old  City  of  Brooklyn,  but  lying  wholly  within 
the  Borough  of  Queens,  be  considered,  the  proportion  of  Brook- 
lyn's area  reserved  for  parks  would  be  increased  to  3^  per  cent. 
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The  boroughs  of  Queens  and  Richmond  have  practically  no 
park  areas,  with  the  exception  of  Forest  Park,  in  Queens,  just 
referred  to.  This  is  the  result  of  there  being  no  city  plan  for 
these  boroughs,  and  yet  it  has  been  the  rule  rather  than  the 
exception,  in  planning  city  street  systems,  to  leave  the  question 
of  parks  for  future  consideration,  or  until  the  need  for  them 
develops.  Experience  has  shown  that  this  is  a  very  costly 
policy,  and  the  suggestion  elsewhere  made  as  to  the  desirability 
of  securing  the  best  expert  advice  obtainable  in  devising  a  gen- 
eral street  plan  for  these  suburban  boroughs  is  equally  applicable 
to  their  park  systems. 

It  may  be  thought  that,  on  account  of  their  suburban  char- 
acter, these  boroughs  do  not  require  parks  of  any  great  extent, 
but,  with  the  completion  of  the  Blackwell's  Island  Bridge  and 
the  Pennsylvania — Long  Island  tunnel,  the  increase  in  popula- 
tion of  the  Borough  of  Queens  will  probably  be  more  marked 
than  that  of  any  other  part  of  the  city. 

An  ambitious  plan  for  a  system  of  parks  for  the  Borough 
of  Richmond  has  already  been  presented  to  the  Board.  It  in- 
cludes some  4,000  acres,  or  about  10  per  cent,  of  the  area  of 
the  borough,  and  has  been  the  subject  of  special  reports  from 
the  Commissioner  of  Parks  for  the  Boroughs  of  Manhattan 
and  Richmond  and  from  your  Engineer.  While  the  scheme  in 
its  entirety  may  be  considered  extravagant,  it  contains  some 
admirable  features,  notably  the  provision  of  a  great  seaside  park, 
and  a  large  reservation  comprising  the  highest  ground  in  The 
City  of  New  York.  A  seaside  park  with  ample  bathing  facilities 
is  much  desired,  and  it  has  been  proposed  to  establish  such  a 
park  at  Coney  Island,  but  it  can  be  secured  on  Staten  Island  at 
a  cost  which  would  be  a  small  fractional  part  of  that  involved  if 
located  at  what  is  New  York's  most  frequented  summer  resort, 
and  where  the  value  of  seashore  property  is  exceedingly  great. 
This  island  borough  will  offer  the  greatest  possible  attractions 
for  out-of-door  games,  for  which  the  City  seems  disposed  to 
provide  as  many  facilities  as  possible. 
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Unmapped  Territory. 

On  May  29,  1903,  the  Board  adopted  a  general  street  plan 
for  that  part  of  the  Borough  of  The  Bronx  lying  east  of  the 
Bronx  river,  and  a  number  of  sectional  maps  have  been  com- 
pleted and  filed,  although  street  grades  and  block  dimensions 
have  not  been  fixed.  Important  changes  made  in  the  tentative 
plan  previously  adopted  for  this  territory  have  already  been 
commented  upon.  Some  progress  has  been  made  in  mapping 
the  Borough  of  Queens,  a  plan  of  the  Maspeth  section,  in  the 
Second  Ward,  having  been  prepared  and  approved.  This  plan 
establishes  street  grades  but  not  the  block  dimensions.  No  plans 
have  been  submitted  by  the  President  of  the  Borough  of  Rich- 
mond, except  for  a  few  limited  areas  and  isolated  streets. 

An  exceptional  opportunity  for  the  establishment  of  admir- 
able street  plans  for  the  boroughs  of  Queens  and  Richmond 
is  now  presented.  Their  topography  is  varied,  and  there  are 
many  attractive  natural  features  which  could  be  availed  of  in 
an  intelligently  planned  street  system.  Good,  conscientious  work 
is  being  done  by  the  topographical  bureaus  of  both  of  these  bor- 
oughs in  preparing  detailed  street  plans  for  different  sections  of 
the  territory  comprising  them,  and  no  reflection  upon  the  quality 
and  intelligence  of  their  work  is  intended  when  it  is  suggested 
that  the  most  expert  advice  obtainable  be  secured  to  recommend 
a  skeleton  system  of  main  thoroughfares  for  the  territory  yet 
unmapped.  It  would  be  only  a  plan  for  a  system  of  arterial 
streets  which  would  take  advantage  of  the  many  natural  beauties 
now  existing,  preserving  and  emphasizing  them  rather  than 
obliterating  them  by  a  mechanical,  rectangular  street  plan. 

Such  an  outline  plan  would  control  the  detailed  plotting, 
which  could  be  readily  adapted  to  it,  and  I  feel  confident  that 
the  presidents  of  these  boroughs  and  their  topographical  en- 
gineers would  be  greatly  relieved,  and  would  find  their  work  pro- 
gress more  satisfactorily  if  they  had  the  advantage  of  a  well- 
considered  system  of  governing  streets  covering  the  entire  terri- 
tory for  which  each  is  responsible. 
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There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  expenditure  of  a  few  thou- 
sand dollars  for  such  advice  would  be  of  incalculable  benefit  to 
the  entire  city.  The  plans  of  Manhattan,  Brooklyn  and  The 
Bronx  are  so  well  established  that  no  material  change  can  well 
be  made.  The  mistakes  of  the  two  first  named  are  so  generally 
recognized  as  to  require  no  comment.  Many  of  them  were 
avoided  in  The  Bronx,  but  the  principal  hope  for  really  admir- 
able plans  is  now  centered  in  the  suburban  boroughs,  and  the 
time  to  realize  this  hope  has  arrived.  Expert  advice  will  be  worth 
far  more  if  secured  in  the  immediate  future  than  it  will  be  at  a 
later  day,  and  it  is  earnestly  recommended  that  the  policy  above 
suggested  be  adopted. 

BRIDGE  APPROACHES,  ETC. 

There  are  certain  great  improvements  so  strictly  metro- 
politan in  character  that  they  cannot  be  considered  in  connec- 
tion with  any  one  borough,  as  their  influence  upon  the  entire 
city  will  be  far  reaching.  Among  these  are  the  creation  of 
proper  approaches  to  the  new  bridges  now  under  construction 
by  the  widening  of  existing  thoroughfares  or  the  creation  of  new 
ones. 

{Here  follows  a  discussion  of  various  plans  for  approaches 
to  the  Williamsburgh- Manhattan  &  Blackwells  Island  Bridges.) 

IMPROVED  RAILROAD  TERMINALS. 

Most  important  in  their  results  upon  the  future  develop- 
ment of  the  city  are  the  improvements,  planned  and  now  under 
way,  to  the  terminals  of  several  of  the  great  railroads  center- 
ing in  this  city. 

The  negotiations  leading  up  to  the  extension  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  to  Manhattan  Island,  its  further  extension 
under  the  East  river  to  connect  with  the  Long  Island  Railroad, 
and  the  proposed  construction  of  the  New  York  connecting 
railroad,  whereby  the  boroughs  of  Brooklyn,  Queens  and  The 
iWonx  will  be  iiitinialely  connected,  were  conducted  through  the 
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Rapid  Transit  Commission,  and  it  is  perhaps  out  of  place  to 
refer  to  them  in  this  report. 

Stimulated,  no  doubt,  by  the  extensive  improvements  con- 
templated by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral and  Hudson  River  Railroad  Company,  in  reviving  the  much 
talked  of  but  long  deferred  scheme  of  substituting  electricity  for 
steam  in  the  Park  avenue  tunnel,  and,  as  a  result  of  numerous 
conferences  with  a  committee  of  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Ap- 
portionment, has  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  City  not 
only  to  abandon  the  use  of  steam  in  the  tunnel,  but  to  make 
improvements  in  its  terminal  which  will  be  of  enormous  benefit 
to  the  municipality. 

These  changes  involve  the  entire  rebuilding  of  the  Grand 
Central  Station,  the  lowering  of  the  tracks  in  Park  avenue  south 
of  Fifty-sixth  street,  the  restoration  of  eleven  streets — from 
Forty-fifth  to  Fifty-fifth  street,  inclusive — across  Park  avenue 
and  the  enlarged  and  depressed  yard,  and  the  extension  of  Park 
avenue  southward  to  Forty-fifth  street  by  a  viaduct  over  the 
tracks,  removing  thereby  the  obstruction  which  has  for  years 
separated  the  part  of  the  city  east  of  Park  avenue  from  that 
lying  to  the  west,  and  adding  a  much  needed  north  and  south 
street,  which  will  be  of  inestimable  benefit. 

It  is  believed  that  this  office  should  contain  as  much 
information  as  possible  concerning  the  work  of  the  different 
branches  of  the  City  government.  Such  data,  properly  arranged 
and  indexed,  would  render  it  possible  to  present  promptly  to 
the  Board  such  information  as  is  likely  to  be  asked  for  at  any 
time,  and  would  greatly  add  to  the  efficiency  of  the  office.  It  is 
proverbially  difficult  to  secure  information  concerning  the  pub- 
lic works  of  the  City  of  New  York,  owing  to  the  fact  that  its 
municipal  activities  are  scattered  among  so  many  different  de- 
partments, and  a  collection  of  data  in  this  office  would  be  of 
great  public  convenience  to  the  diflferent  city  officers  and  to  the 
general  public.  A  beginning  has  been  made  in  its  collection  and 
compilation,  but  it  will  be  impossible  to  accomplish  much  of  the 
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value  until  better  facilities  can  be  secured  and  additional  assist- 
ance provided. 

The  work  to  be  done  will  increase  rather  than  diminish,  and 
it  is  my  earnest  hope  that  it  will  be  of  sufficient  value  to  the 
Board  to  justify  the  establishment  of  the  office. 

Respectfully, 

Nelson  P.  Lewis, 

Chief  Engineer. 


e  M  unicipal  Art  S  ociety 
of 

New  York. 
37  West   34th  Street. 

Bulletin  No.  11. 


PIPE  GALLERIES  FOR  NEW  YORK. 


James  C.  Bayles,  M.  E.,  Ph.  D. 


In  the  discussion  of  the  problems  of  municipal  art  and  civic 
refinement,  the  fact  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  that  until  con- 
ditions which  involve  constant  disorder  and  disturbance,  which 
destroy  pavements,  obstruct  our  highways,  jeopardize  life  and 
property  and  impede  intercommunication  are  corrected,  New 
York  cannot  be  made  a  beautiful  city,  nor  one  of  which  the 
citizen  may  feel  proud  without  a  disquieting  mental  reserva- 
tion; the  "City  Beautiful"  will  be  an  intangible  and  receding 
vision,  and  efforts  to  ornament  and  adorn  will  be  as  futile  as 
would  those  directed  to  the  architectural  refinement  of  the 
city  dumping  boards  or  the  conversion  of  the  incomplete  ash 
and  garbage  fills  of  Riker's  Island  into  rose  gardens.  These 
rather  coarse  comparisons  may  perhaps  better  express  my 
meaning  than  could  be  done  in  the  language  of  euphuism. 

The  underground  engineering  of  New  York  presents 
problems  which  demand  radical  and  comprehensive  remedy. 
They  can  be  dealt  with  in  no  other  way.  In  this  sense  the 
term  underground  engineering  is  a  courtesy  designation,  since 
very  little  of  engineering  judgment  and  still  less  of  engineering 
forethought  have  entered  into  the  piping  of  the  city  for  gas 
and  water  distribution  and  like  purposes.    To  meet  the  con- 
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(litions  of  his  employment,  the  man  entrusted  with  respousi- 
liility  for  work  of  this  character  needs  to  be  an  opportunist. 
The  stratum  under  the  pavement  available  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  mains  is  so  crowded  in  many  parts  of  New  York 
with  old  mains  and  new,  live  mains  and  dead,  electric  ducts, 
sewers,  drains  and  the  like,  that  to  find  room  for  another  or  to 
maintain  those  now  in  place  involves  the  exercise  of  great 
ingenuity  and  recourse  to  expedients  which  would  be  inex- 
cusable if  they  were  not  imavoidable.  To  solve  the  problems 
thus  presented  is  to  engineering  as  the  guessing  of  conundrums 
is  to  exact  mathematics. 

Street  Excavations. 

It  should  require  no  argument  to  show  that  New  York 
cannot  be  a  clean,  orderly  or  beautiful  city,  nor  one  com- 
fortable and  safe  for  occupation,  until  street  excavation  is 
minimized.  Undertakings  like  the  Rai)i(l  Transit  Subway,  the 
Pennsylvania  terminal  and  its  intcrborough  tunnel,  the  New 
York  Central  terminal,  etc.,  belong  in  a  classification  by  them- 
selves. Great  and  permanent  ])ublic  improvements  necessarily 
involve  present  sacrifices  for  the  attainment  of  future  benefits. 
All  that  the  citizen  has  the  right  to  ask  is  that  when  begun  they 
shall  be  finished  as  quickly  as  possible  and  with  the  least 
practicable  inconvenience  of  traffic  and  travel.  To  work  which 
has  to  be  done  over  and  over  again,  each  time  with  the  destruc- 
tion of  costly  pavements  and  the  creation  of  a  serious  and 
cumulative  public  nuisance,  it  is  proper  that  emphatic  objection 
be  of¥ered  by  every  one  in  whose  bosom  a  spark  of  civic  pride 
remains  alive. 

The  statistics  of  street  excavation  for  one  ])urpose  or 
another  connected  with  the  laying,  replacement,  tapping  and 
maintenance  of  underground  conduits,  give  startling  totals. 
Those  for  the  I'orough  of  Manhattan  I  have  compiled  for  one 
year,  as  follows: 

Tlu"  number  of  street  openings  for  which  no  permits  were 
re(|uircd  for  the  r>orough  of  Manhattan,  in  i()02,  was  3,941. 
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Of  these,  2,919  were  for  access  to  water  mains  and  1,022  for 
access  to  sewers.    The  longitudinal  street  trenching  during 


1902  was  as  follows: 

For  laying  electric  main  conductors   50.38  miles 

For  new  gas  mains   2.42  miles 

For  steam  mains   142  feet 

For  salt  water  mains   iii  feet 

For  the  overhauling  of  mains   40.97  miles 

For  electrical  long  services   5.81  miles 

Total,  99  miles  ;  3,318  feet. 

The  street  openings  for  subsidiary  connections  and 
repairs  were : 

For  gas   14,468 

For  electrical   5,467 

For  steam   624 

For  other  purposes   6 


Total    20,565 


An  analysis  of  street  openings  for  service  connections  and 
repairs  makes  the  following  showing  of  distribution : 


COMPANY. 

SERVICES. 

REPAIRS. 

TOTAL. 

For  Electricity — 

Consolidated  Tel.  &  Elec.  Subway  Co.  . 
Empire  Ciiy  Subway  Co.,  Ltd  

N.  Y.  Fire  Department  

N.  Y.  Edison  Co  

1,159 
1,792 

2 

3 

316 
751 

3 
I 

3 
I 

I 

1,076 

1,475 
2,54.? 

3 
I 

3 
3 
3 
I 

4,032 

Total  

2,956 
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COMPANY, 

jCtr<  V  i^JLo. 

TOTAL, 

For  Gas — 

865 

5.159 

6,024 

For  Steam — 

N.  Y.  Steam  Co  

55 

347 

403 

For  Salt  Water  Pipes — 

2 

2 

For  Refrigeration  — 

2 

2 

Total  

3  878 

6,584 

10,462 

In  addition  there  were  157  emergency  openings  made  with- 
out permit  during  the  hours  when  the  office  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Public  works  was  closed.  They  were  for  the  purpose 
of  dealing  with  dangers  which  could  not  he  neglected  even 
long  enough  to  obtain  official  authority  for  stopping  them  : 

N.  Y.  Edison  Co   46 

Consolidated  Gas  Co   110 

Empire  City  Subway  Co.,  Ltd   i 


Total    157 

The  figures  for  1903  are  somewhat  larger,  but  not  different 
enough  to  warrant  giving  in  detail.    The  year  1902  was  typical. 

The  condition  of  the  streets  of  New  York  has  been  a 
scandal  and  a  reproach  for  years,  and  especially  since  the 
cobblestones  and  I'elgium  blocks  of  the  earlier  period  of 
municipal  development  gave  place,  first  to  wood  and  then  to 
the  asphalt — the  form  of  ])avcmcnt  which  least  accommodates 
itself  to  the  constant  excavation  necessary  to  give  access  to 
subterranean  pipes,  ducts,  sewers,  house  drains,  service  pipes 
and  wires.  No  sooner  is  a  street  made  smooth  and  beautiful 
with  this  elastic  and  tenacious  sin-facc  than  the  necessity 
arises  for  piercing  it  here  and  there,  and  often  trenching  it 
longitudinally  and  transversely,  until  it  is  seamed  and  scarred 
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in  every  direction.  Bad  as  are  the  conditions  due  to  this  con- 
stant street  excavation,  those  which  would  arise  from  the 
refusal  of  the  municipal  authorities  to  allow  it  would  be  incom- 
parably worse.  Neglected  gas  and  water  leakage,  the  con- 
gestion of  sewers,  street  and  house  explosions  and  the  restric- 
tion of  electrical  communication,  would  make  New  York 
uninhabitable,  not  merely  in  a  figurative  sense,  but  literally. 
The  average  citizen  sees  but  one  side  of  this  question.  He 
knows  little  of  what  is  going  on  under  ground,  but  is  pro- 
foundly concerned  with  the  constant  street  obstructions  from 
which  he  suffers,  deplores  the  apparent  unthrift  of  the  muni- 
cipal administration  in  providing  excellent  and  costly  pave- 
ments only  to  permit  them  to  be  cjuickly  and  utterly  destroyed, 
and  is  incensed  at  the  apparent  negligence  which  character- 
izes the  action  of  those  who  should  hasten  to  repair  the  ruthless 
damage  thus  inflicted  upon  the  most  valuable  of  public  assets — 
our  streets  and  avenues. 

The  Vicissitudes  of  a  Pavement. 

As  a  little  wholesome  humor  is  never  out  of  place,  I  am 
tempted  at  this  point  to  cjuote  some  verses  written  by  a  Chicago 
"  poet,"  which  have  at  least  the  interest  of  showing  that  we  are 
not  alone  in  our  troubles  with  asphalt : 

They  took  a  little  gravel, 

And  thej'  took  a  little  tar, 
With  various  ingredients 

Imported  from  afar. 
They  hammered  it  and  rolled  it, 

And  when  they  went  away 
They  said  they  had  a  pavement 

That  would  last  for  many  a  day. 

But  they  came  with  picks  and  smote  it 

To  lay  a  water  main ; 
And  then  they  called  the  workmen 

To  put  it  back  again. 
To  run  a  railway  cable 

They  took  it  up  some  more; 
And  then  they  put  it  back  again 

Just  where  it  was  before. 
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O,  the  pavement's  full  of  furrows ; 

There  are  patches  everywhere; 
You'd  like  to  ride  upon  it, 

But  it's  seldom  that  you  dare. 
It's  a  very  handsome  pavement ; 

A  credit  to  the  town ; 
They're  always  diggin'  of  it  up 

Or  puttin'  of  it  down. 

It  would  indicate  a  very  crude  and  imperfect  comprehen- 
sion of  the  exigencies  of  gas  and  water  cHstribution  to  assume 
that  any  of  the  street  excavation,  of  which  our  citizens  so 
justly  complain,  is  done  for  any  other  reason  than  that  it  is 
unavoidable  in  the  circumstances.  Such  excavation  is  costly, 
especially  as  it  involves  the  expense  of  repavement.  In  a 
report  on  this  subject  made  by  me  in  November,  1903,  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Public  Works,  this  subject  is  discussed  very 
frankly  and  truthfully  as  follows : 

No  more  unjust  criticism  can  be  directed  against  the  Department 
of  Public  Works  than  that  which  relates  to  the  granting  of  permits  for 
street  excavations.  Let  any  one  who  reasons  on  such  subjects 
imagine  what  would  be  the  consequences,  as  affecting  the  industrial, 
commercial  and  social  life  of  the  city,  if  the  Department  of  Public 
Works  had  power  to  conserve  the  pavements  by  refusing  such  per- 
mits, the  disposition  to  exercise  this  power  arbitrarily  and  uncondi- 
tionally and  the  ability  to  sustain  its  position  of  obstinate  opposition 
to  other  improvements  than  those  insuring  good  street  surfaces. 
Franchise  privileges  would  be  nullified;  citizens  would  be  deprived  of 
conveniences  and  advantages  which  have  come  to  be  regarded  as 
necessities  of  urban  life;  and  in  districts  already  piped  and  provided 
with  electric  conductors  underground  conditions  wnuld  (luickly  be 
established  which  would  render  them  uninhabitable.  I  learn  on  good 
technical  authority  that  the  underground  leakage  of  illuminating  gas 
in  Manhattan  at  present  exceeds  three  millions  of  cubic  feet  per 
anmun.  Whether  it  is  more  or  less,  it  is  certainly  enormously  great, 
and  gives  rise  to  conditions  which  involve  the  gravest  dangers  to  life 
and  property.  If  the  constant  repairs  which  are  now  made  and  which 
involve  the  constant  cutting  of  pavements  and  the  obstruction  of 
streets  by  holes  and  trenches  were  required  to  be  remitted  even  for 
one  year,  the  present  leakage  might,  and  probably  would,  become  in- 
tolerable. Neither  persons  nor  property  would  anywhere  be  safe.  If 
the  accidents  occurring  in    electric    ducts    could    not    he    dealt  with 
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promptly  and  thoroughly,  great  investments  in  underground  distri- 
bution would  be  destroyed  and  consumers  depending  upon  currents 
for  light  and  power  purposes,  and  for  communication,  as  well  as  such 
systems  of  signaling  as  the  fire  alarm  and  police  services,  would  be 
destroyed.  If  the  water  mains  and  services  could  not  be  looked  after 
and  kept  in  such  repair  as  is  possible,  the  underground  waste,  at 
present  perhaps  a  third  of  the  daily  supply,  would  quickly  increase  to 
such  a  volume  that  consumption  would  be  curtailed  and  the  supply  avail- 
able for  fire  protection  would  not  at  any  time  or  anywhere  be  sufficient 
to  prevent  sweeping  and  disastrous  conflagration.  These  are  a  few 
of  the  many  evils  which  would  follow  an  effort  to  protect  the  pave- 
ments of  Manhattan  by  refusing  permission  to  cut  and  destroy  them  to 
those  who  maintain  underground  distribution  of  gas,  water  and  elec- 
tricity. No  permits  for  new  constructive  work  are  granted  between 
about  December  15  and  March  i,  for  the  reason  that  damages  to  pave- 
ments cannot  be  repaired  in  cold  weather.  But  neither  then  nor  at  any 
other  time  can  permits  for  the  thousands  of  emergency  repairs  neces- 
sary to  be  made  be  long  withheld  nor  finally  refused.  Relief  from 
conditions  which  the  public  would  quickly  deem  intolerable  would  be 
found  in  mandamus  proceedings  against  the  head  of  this  department, 
and  the  courts  would  take  very  peremptory  action.  The  solution  of 
this  phase  of  the  municipal  problem  is  found  in  the  plan  of  pipe 
galleries,  which  must  sooner  or  later  be  built  under  every  important 
street  and  avenue  of  New  York. 

It  will  be  conceded  by  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Works  and  by 
every  officer  of  his  department,  as  freely  as  the  most  enthusiastic 
reformer  of  municipal  abuses  could  wish,  that  the  cutting  and  carving 
of  pavements  laid  at  great  cost,  to  do  what  it  would  seem  at  first 
glance  should  have  been  done  before  they  were  laid,  is  deplorable  from 
every  point  of  view  and  that  it  involves  a  distressing  waste  of  munici- 
pal property,  besides  entailing  incalculable  public  damage  and  dis- 
comfort. If,  however,  it  is  considered  what  would  happen  if  such  ex- 
cavation for  repairs  were  forbidden,  it  will  be  seen  that  still  greater 
evils  would  result,  even  if  the  power  to  forbid  them  resided  with  this 
department;  but  it  is  impossible  to  anticipate  what  will  occur  to  sub- 
surface structures  and  provide  against  their  getting  out  of  order  for 
any  definite  length  of  time.  However,  the  department  does  the  best 
it  can  in  the  circumstances  to  have  these  structures  in  good  condition 
at  the  time  the  street  is  first  asphalted.  To  secure  this,  as  soon  as  a 
contract  is  let  for  the  asphalting  of  a  street  all  corporations  are 
notified  that  they  must  proceed  immediately  to  overhaul  all  subsur- 
face structures  which  they  may  own  and  place  them  in  good  condition 
prior  to  the  work  of  asphalting  the  street  being  commenced;  and,  in 
addition  to  this,  they  are  notified  that  no  permits   will  be  issued  by 
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this  department  to  open  the  street  after  it  has  been  finally  asphalted, 
for  the  period  of  one  year,  except  in  cases  of  great  emergency. 

Unfortunately,  this  emergency  arises  in  most  instances  very 
much  under  a  year — sometimes,  indeed,  as  soon  as  the  pave- 
ment is  laid. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  Department  of  Water,  Gas 
and  Electricity,  and  even  more  so  from  that  of  private  corpo- 
rations owning  mains  and  condttits,  street  excavations  are  in 
the  highest  degree  burdensome.  Their  cost  would  pay  satis- 
factory interest  on  a  very  large  increase  of  corporate  capitaliza- 
tion, and  with  the  expenses  of  main  maintenance,  leakage  losses 
and  damage  claims  minimized,  gas  franchises  and  probably 
electric  franchises  would  enormously  increase  in  value,  ^^'ith- 
out  important  main  leakage  New  York  would  have  in  its 
present  sources  of  supply  in  the  Croton  Valley  water  enough 
for  the  use  and  waste  of  certainly  twice  its  present  population. 

Under  the  conditions  now  existing,  and  which  will  con- 
tinue to  exist  as  long  as  mains  and  conduits  are  buried  in  the 
ground,  such  condemnation  of  our  city  pavements  as  was 
made  by  the  Grand  Jury  in  its  presentment  of  July  28,  1903, 
is  a  waste  of  time  and  paper.  What,  for  example,  is  the  use 
of  thus  cataloguing  the  obvious  evils  of  holes  in  asplaalt 
pavements  ? 

Business — Delay  and  interference  with  transportation,  c\pensi\e  wear 
and  tear  of  trucks,  unnecessary  damage  to  limb,  and  conse- 
quently to  life,  on  the  part  of  the  truck  horses,  with  resuliant 
uncalled-for  loss  to  their  owners. 

Sanitation — The  sprinkling  of  the  streets,  properly  at  its  maximum 
at  this  season  of  the  year,  causes  an  accumulation  of  water  and 
street  refuse  matter  in  these  cavities,  which  necessarily  resolve 
themselves  into  ofTensive  and  objectionable  conditions  to  which 
the  public  should  not  be  exposed. 

Street  Cleaning — Prompt  and  proper  sweeping  and  cleaning  of  the 
streets  is  an  important  municipal  function,  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year;  but  in  summer  time,  decomposition  of  street  refuse  is  a 
distinct  menace  to  public  health,  which  is  augmented  by  the  ex- 
istence of  holes  and  brciks   in   the   asphalt   pavements.  Many 
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yards  of  pavement  in  good  condition  can  be  properly  cleaned 
while  a  representative  of  the  Street  Cleaning  Department  is 
consuming  time  by  excavating  accumulated  matter  from  the 
lK)les  which  should  not  exist. 

Ordinary  Travel — Aside  from  the  demands  of  business  in  trans- 
portation of  merchandise,  and  aside  from  the  question  of  public 
health,  nearly  every  character  of  locomotion  (other  than  that 
of  the  street  railways)  is  interfered  with  and  rendered  uncom- 
fcjrtable  and  destructive  of  valuable  time  and  property  when  the 
pavements  are  not  in  proper  order. 

We  know  all  this  very  well.  The  question  of  practical 
interest  is:  How  can  these  conditions  be  corrected?  The 
answer  is :  They  cannot,  so  long  as  otir  pavements  are  laid 
over  a  tangle  of  decaying  and  disintegrating  pipe  lines,  to 
which  in  the  one  Borough  of  Manhattan  alone  access  must  be 
had  by  a  hundred  miles  of  longitudinal  trench  and  more  thaii 
twenty  thousand  pits  and  cross-cuts  annually.  A  trench,  a 
pit  or  a  cross-cut  cannot  be  back  filled  so  solidly  nor  repairing 
done  so  perfectly,  that  it  does  not  locally  ruin  the  pavement  in 
which  it  is  made. 

Pipe  Galleries  Abroad. 

The  pipe  gallery  is  no  experiment.  In  the  mass  of  exact 
information  I  have  been  able  to  gather  concerning  the  results 
attending  the  building  and  operation  of  such  structures  in 
Europe,  no  one  fact  interests  me  more  than  that  recorded  by 
Mr.  A.  Brown,  Borough  Engineer  of  Nottingham,  England. 
One  of  the  main  thoroughfares  of  that  city  is  Victoria  street. 
On  it  stands  the  General  Post  Office  and  many  of  the  principal 
business  buildings,  and  it  has  a  heavy  traffic.  In  1866  it  was 
provided  with  a  pipe  gallery,  in  which  were  grouped  the  water 
and  gas  mains,  the  sewer  and  all  the  high  and  low  tension  wires 
of  that  thoroughfare.  Mr.  Brown  has  assumed  professional 
responsibility  for  the  statement,  in  a  paper  before  a  verv 
critical  audience,  the  British  Association  of  Municipal  and 
County  Engineers,  that  in  the  twenty-five  years  following  the 
completion  of  this  work  not  a  stone  was  lifted  from  the  pave- 
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ment  of  Victoria  street,  and  during-  that  time  not  a  penny  was 
spent  on  repairs  of  roadway. 

Think  of  what  that  means !  Think  of  what  anything  like 
it  would  mean  to  New  York !  If  a  pavement  in  this  city 
remains  undisturbed  for  twenty-five  hours  it  is  cause  for  con- 
gratulation ;  if  it  should  stay  so  for  twenty-five  days  it  would 
"  break  the  record." 

The  pipe  gallery  system  of  Nottingham  was  begun  in  1861, 
and  has  been  continued  ever  since.  Its  cost  has  averaged 
$88,000  per  mile,  everything  included,  and  the  interest  charge 
to  the  city  over  and  above  the  annual  rentals  collected,  is  2 
per  cent.  This  shows  a  large  enonomy  in  the  minimized  leak- 
age of  gas  and  water,  in  main  maintenance  and  in  repairs  and 
paving  costs.  The  results  are  perfectly  satisfactory  to  the 
citizens. 

The  London  pipe  galleries  were  begun  in  1861  in  a  new 
street  opened  between  Covent  Ciarden  and  St.  Martin's  Lane. 
The  system  has  since  been  extended  as  fast  and  as  far  as  oppor- 
tunity ofifered,  and  is  of  such  conspicuous  pulilic  benefit  that 
the  County  Council  is  committed  to  tlie  policy  of  making  it 
part  of  every  scheme  of  street  improvement  undertaken  under 
its  direction.  The  details  of  London  practice  are  of  technical 
rather  than  popular  interest.  In  design  the  pipe  galleries  of 
that  city  seem  crude  and  incomplete,  and  an  American  engineer 
would  probably  hesitate  to  imitate  them  in  all  respects,  but 
they  serve  their  purpose  admirably.  Some  months  ago  I  had 
a  long  and  instructive  conversation — several,  indeed — with 
JMr.  Maurice  Fitzmaurice,  Chief  Engineer  of  the  London 
County  Council,  covering  the  whole  subject  of  his  pipe  gallery 
experience.  I  asked  how  it  was  that  the  approval  of  British 
electricians  could  be  had  for  bunching  conductors  together  in 
troughs  and  hanging  them  from  pendant  and  side-wall 
brackets,  and  was  told  that  they  had  no  grounds  for  objection, 
in  that  the  method  had  given  them  no  trouble.  1  asked  what 
happened  in  the  event  of  crosses  and  short  circuits,  and  was 
told  that  these  were  of  infrequent  occurrence,  and  that  notliing 
happened.    I  asked  what  provision  was  made  for  draining  the 
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galleries  to  dispose  of  water  which  might  leak  from  defective 
joints  or  gush  from  fractured  mains,  and  was  told  that  all  the 
Avater  which  ever  found  its  way  into  them  from  any  source 
gathered  at  low  points  and  was  removed  in  pails  without 
inconvenience.  I  asked  about  induced  ventilation  to  dispel  gas 
leakage,  and  was  told  that  none  had  been  provided,  for  the 
reason  that  there  was  no  gas  leakage.  Permits  were  freely 
issued  to  plumbers  to  take  torch  lamps  into  the  tunnels  when 
needed  in  making  connections.  I  asked  Mr.  Fitzmaurice  if  I 
might  smoke  in  walking  through  the  galleries,  and  he  assured 
me  that  there  was  not  the  least  objection  to  my  doing  so,  and 
that  I  might  strike  matches  to  light  my  cigarette  as  often  as  I 
needed  to.  The  only  rule  against  smoking  applies  to  workmen, 
who  are  not  permitted  to  smoke  in  working  hours,  under  or  above 
ground. 

If  time  served  an  instructive  comparison  might  be  drawn 
between  these  conditions  and  the  annual  leakage  of  some 
three  thousand  millions  of  cubic  feet  of  gas  from  buried  mains 
under  the  relatively  impervious  pavements  of  Manhattan. 

St  Helens,  one  of  the  most  enterprising  of  the  North  of 
England  municipalities,  has  begun  a  system  of  pipe  galleries, 
and  will  extend  it  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Mr.  G.  J.  C.  Brown, 
Borough  Engineer,  speaks  of  it  in  a  very  practical  way  as 
follows : 

The  object  of  the  subway  is  to  avoid  taking  up  the  granite  street 
with  its  concrete  foundations  for  the  purpose  of  relaying  or  repairing 
gas  and  water  mains  or  electric  cables.  As  the  Corporation  had  to 
repave  the  streets  in  equipping  the  tram  lines  for  electrical  traction, 
the  question  was  brought  before  the  various  committees  as  to 
whether  it  would  not  be  more  economical  and  satisfactory,  in  view  of 
the  narrowness  of  the  streets,  the  number  of  the  mains  and  the  un- 
satisfactory and  costly  results  of  interfering  with  the  surface  and  foun- 
dations of  the  streets,  to  construct  a  subway  by  which  the  whole  of 
the  works  beneath  could  be  inspected  and  repaired  without  interfering 
with  the  roadway  or  the  traffic.  The  Borough,  Water  and  Gas  Engi- 
neers were  sent  to  London  and  Nottingham  to  inspect  the  subways 
there,  and  it  was  found  that  in  them  were  carried  the  gas,  water, 
electric  light,  hydraulic  supply  and  telegraph  and  telephone  cables,  all 
of  which  it  was  expected  would  eventually  be  found  in  the  St.  Helens 
Subway. 
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This  states  the  argument  for  the  pipe  gallery  in  few  words. 

The  sewers  of  Paris,  which  also  serve  as  pipe  galleries,  are 
probably  too  well  known  to  need  detailed  description.  Their 
utility  is  summed  up  very  clearly,  and  with  convenient  brevity, 
by  Engineering  iXe:^'s  in  an  editorial  article,  from  which  I  cjuote 
as  follows : 

The  almost  perfect  condition  of  the  Paris  streets  is  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  fact  that  the  disturbance  of  the  street  surfaces  by  pipe 
trenches  is  practically  eliminated.  Water  and  gas  pipes,  telegraph 
and  telephone  wires,  pipes  for  compressed  and  hot  air,  and  the  entire 
tangle  of  fixtures  and  appliances  buried  under  the  streets  of  other 
cities,  are  here  disposed  of  in  roomy,  well-ventilated  and  well-lighted 
subways.  Aside  from  the  fact  that  this  disposition  does  away  with 
cutting  into  and  replacing  the  pavements  and  prevents  the  obstruction 
of  the  streets  by  poles  and  overhead  wires,  there  are  other  economic 
advantages.  Pipes  buried  in  the  ground  are  usually  left  to  take  care  of 
themselves  until  some  radical  and  apparent  defect  or  leakage  makes 
repairs  imperative,  not  only  on  the  pipes  but  on  the  streets  as  well. 
In  the  Paris  subways  the  pipes  are  always  accessible;  they  can  be  kept 
in  thorough  repair  and  will  consequently  last  longer;  the  smallest  leak 
is  at  once  detected  and  checked,  and  waste  is  prevented.  Finlly, 
when  a  new  and  better  system  is  devised  for  any  purpose,  old  fixtures 
can  be  removed  and  new  ones  put  in  with  a  minimum  of  expense  as 
compared  with  methods  elsewhere.  In  New  York,  under  many  streets, 
old,  unused  lines  of  gas  and  other  pipes  are  rusting  slowly  away,  in- 
terfering with  street  excavations  and  causing  settlement  as  they  col- 
lapse, simply  because  it  will  not  pay  to  dig  them  up.  \\"ith  a  subway 
system  this  would  be  impossible.  One  thing  is  certain:  until  some 
subway  system  is  built  we  (New  York)  can  never  have  good  and  per- 
manent street  pavements.  And  it  is  also  certain  that  the  perpetuation 
of  present  methods  means,  in  a  term  of  years,  the  waste  of  a  sum  of 
money  ecjuivalent  to  the  cost  of  even  the  Paris  subways;  waste  in  the 
constant  renewal  of  pavements,  increased  cost  of  street  cleaning,  leak- 
ing pipes  and  the  increased  money  spent  in  laying,  maintaining  and 
changing  the  present  network  of  pipes  and  wires  under  our  highways. 

Milan  has  the  beginning  of  a  pipe  gallery  system  luider  its 
])rincipal  avenue,  the  \'ia  Dante,  which  I  )r.  .\lbert  Shaw,  in 
his  admirable  work,  ".Municipal  (lovermnenl  in  ("ontinontal 
Europe,"  describes  as  follows; 

The  Y\n  Dante  was  constructed  as  the  direct  npproadi  from  the 
heart  of  ilu-  city  to  llic  cur\c(l  front   of  ilu-  sNiunutrical  new  park.  It 
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is  paved  with  wooden  blocks  on  a  concrete  foundation,  is  lighted  with 
electricity  and  is  traversed  by  an  electric  street  railway.  But  it  is  more 
notable  for  its  underground  construction  than  for  its  beautifully 
executed  surface;  for,  apart  from  the  main  sewers,  there  are  subways 
on  either  side  of  the  street,  6  feet  high  by  4  or  5  feet  wide.  These 
subways  adjoin  the  front  foundation  walls  and  make  it  easy  to 
inspect  and  repair  the  drain-pipes  which  connect  the  houses  with  the 
sewers.  Within  the  subways  are  placed  the  water-pipes,  gas-pipes, 
electric  wires,  etc.,  and  passages  extend  from  them  to  the  main  sewers. 
It  is  considered  in  Milan  that  no  street  elsewhere  in  Europe  so  com- 
pletely embodies  the  best  principles  of  construction — below  the  sur- 
face if  not  above — as  the  New  Via  Dante. 

Pipe  Galleries  for  New  York. 

The  history  of  the  movement  to  provide  pipe  galleries  for  the 
principal  streets  and  avenues  of  New  York  is  well  calculated 
to  discourage  further  efifort  in  this  direction.  It  has  thus  far 
been  impossible  to  awaken  any  intelligent  or  sustained  public 
interest  in  this  subject,  and  this  apathy  has  been  taken  advan- 
tage of  by  corporations  jealous  of  any  encroachment  upon 
what  they  have  come  to  regard  as  their  ownership  of  the 
streets  of  New  York  and  their  right  to  dig  in  them  as  freely  as 
one  might  in  his  own  garden,  to  defeat  legislation,  deny  appro- 
priations and  restrain  by  injunction  the  efforts  of  the  Borough 
President  to  do  something  practical.  In  a  very  quiet  and 
discreet  way  these  corporations  are  very  potent  forces  in 
defeating  every  movement  in  the  direction  of  reform  which 
they  do  not  initiate,  and  the  results  of  which  they  will  not  own 
and  control.  We  shall  never  have  even  the  beginning  of  a 
pipe  gallery  system  in  New  York  until  it  is  demanded  by  public 
opinion  in  terms  so  unmistakal)le  tliat  it  is  not  susceptible  of 
misinterpretation,  and  so  emphatic  that  the  ATayor,  Aldcnnen 
and  members  of  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment 
will  not  deem  it  safe  to  "  smiling,  put  the  question  by." 

It  should  be  regarded  as  a  crime  against  the  pul)lic  interest 
tliat  pipe  galleries  were  not  built  in  connection  with  every  foot 
of  Rapid  Transit  Subway  thus  far  constructed.  This  was  not 
the  fault  of  the  Rapid  Transit  Commission  nor  of  its  accom- 
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plished  Chief  Engineer,  Mr.  William  Barclay  Parsons.  In  the 
report  of  the  Plans  Committee  just  submitted,  relative  to  pro- 
posed extensions  of  the  existing  system,  we  find  the  following: 

It  has  always  been  the  desire  of  the  Board,  and  so  far  as  legal  lim- 
itations would  permit  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Board,  to  provide 
for  pipe  galleries  to  accommodate  pipes,  wires,  sewers  and  other  sub- 
surface structures.  In  the  general  plan  for  the  rapid  transit  railroad 
now  under  construction,  it  was  expressly  provided  that  along  Elm 
street  suitable  galleries  might  be  placed  at  the  outside  of  the  exterior 
tracks,  and  on  April  19,  1900,  the  Board  passed  a  resolution  requiri.ig 
the  contractor  to  construct  such  pipe  galleries  on  Elm  street,  between 
the  south  side  of  Worth  street  and  the  north  side  of  Astor  place.  Such 
construction  was  actually  begun,  and  continued  until  about  November 
I,  1900,  on  which  date  a  communication  was  received  from  the  city 
authorities,  stating  it  as  the  opinion  of  the  Departments  of  Sewers  and 
Water  Supply  that  the  interests  of  the  city  would  be  best  served  by  not 
locating  either  the  sewers  or  the  water  pipes  in  such  galleries.  It  was 
therefore  determined  by  the  Rapid  Transit  Board,  in  deference  to  the 
views  expressed,  not  to  proceed  further  with  such  construction. 

In  order  to  enable  the  Board  to  effectually  deal  with  the  subject, 
legislation  will  be  necessary,  which  should  enable  it  to  provide  for 
the  construction  of  pipe  galleries  in  connection  with  and  as  a  part  of 
the  construction  of  any  proposed  new  lines  wherever  the  Board,  in 
its  discretion,  might  think  such  pipe  galleries  desirable. 

Your  committee  may  add  that  whatever  legislation  on  these  subjects 
inay  be  proposed,  they  consider  it  very  expedient  that  separate  bills 
should  be  introduced  dealing  with  the  separate  subjects  upon  which 
legislation  may  be  desired,  so  that  if  opposition  should  develop  to  any 
particular  proposal,  the  defeat  of  such  proposal  would  not  involve 
the  failure  of  legislation  upon  other  points  to  which  no  opposition 
developed. 

That  the  opposition  here  suggested  may  be  expected  is  very 
clearly  shown  by  the  incidents  connected  with  the  effort  to 
provide  pipe  galleries  for  lower  Broadway,  in  connection  with 
the  section  of  subway  now  building  from  Ann  street  to 
Bowling  Green.  Hon.  Jacob  A.  Cantor,  President  of  the  Bor- 
ough of  Manhattan,  eager  to  identify  his  administration  with 
the  initiation  of  this  imjiortant  step  in  municipal  progress, 
secured  reports  and  estimates  of  the  cost  of  the  work  to  be 
built  coincidcntly  with  the  construction  of  the  subway.  Under 
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what  were  assumed  to  be  his  ample  powers  he  employed  an 
engineer,  who  made  the  necessary  plans  in  full  detail.  An 
appropriation  of  $100,000  for  beginning  the  work  was  obtained 
from  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  and  the  authorization  of  a  bond 
issue  for  the  amount  deemed  necessary  for  the  prosecution  of 
the  work  during  the  last  quarter  of  1903  was  secured  from  the 
Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment.  At  this  point  it 
looked  very  much  as  if  the  work  was  assured.  Specifications 
were  prepared  and  printed  and  bids  invited.  On  the  day  the 
bids  were  to  be  opened  and  the  contract  let,  an  injunction  was 
served  on  the  Borough  President,  returnable  the  following 
day  on  an  order  to  show  cause  why  it  should  not  be  made 
permanent,  on  the  ground  that  the  President  of  the  Borough 
had  no  power  to  build  pipe  galleries  under  the  charter.  The 
argument  was  heard,  and  after  a  very  leisurely  consideration, 
during  which  time  Persident  Cantor  had  been  succeeded  in 
office  by  the  newly-elected  Borough  President,  the  injunction 
was  made  permanent.  And  so  the  matter  stands.  For  the 
information  of  those  for  whom  it  may  have  interest,  I  give  here- 
with certain  reductions  from  the  plans  made  for  the  lower 
Broadway  pipe  gallery,  for  which  T  am  indebted  to  the 
courtesy  of  Engineering  Nctvs.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  problem 
was  approached  in  a  very  different  way  from  that  followed 
abroad.  The  plans  emljody  all  the  refinements  of  pipe  gallery 
engineering.  High  and  low  tension  wires  are  efifectively 
separated  and  access  to  them  is  had  through  separate  man- 
holes. There  are  no  electrical  conductors  in  the  chambers 
devoted  to  gas  and  water  mains,  ventilation  and  drainage  are 
provided  for,  and  no  chances  "  have  been  taken.  In  the 
report  accompanying  the  plans  as  submitted  to  President 
Cantor,  the  engineer  of  this  work  said : 

Foreign  experience  in  safely  grouping  higli  tension  and  low  tension 
electrical  conductors,  gas-mains  and  water-mains  in  common  chambers 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  in  designing  the  pipe  galleries  for  lower 
Broadway  excessive  regard  for  safetj'  has  been  shown  in  giving  the 
electrical  systems  ducts  in  which  not  only  are  the  high  and  low  tension 
wires  completely  separated,  but  are  wholly  removed  from  e\en  prox- 
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imity  to  gas-mains.  This  seemed  to  be  desirable,  il  not  necessary,  in 
the  present  instance,  but  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  in  future  work  of 
Hke  character  the  foreign  p-ractice  hereinbefore  outlined  may  be  more 
closely  followed  with  economy  and  safety. 

It  suits  those  opposed  to  the  plan  of  pipe  galleries  in  New 
York  to  consider  them  a  menace  to  life  and  property.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  the  fear  expressed  by  gas  engineers  in  New  York 
that  the  placing  of  their  mains  in  subways  of  any  kind  would 
imperil  life  and  property,  is  largely  simulated.  The  gas 
engineer  who  cannot  conduct  gas  in  a  main  through  a  tunnel 
without  a  measurable  leakage  loss,  or  one  which  involves  any 
danger  even  to  workmen  in  such  tunnel,  shotild  go  abroad  and 
study  foreign  practice.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  as  bearing  on 
tliis  phase  of  the  discussion  that  a  considerable  proportion 
of  the  gas  supply  of  the  Borough  of  Manhattan  is  now  brought 
to  it  from  the  Borough  of  Brooklyn  through  mains  laid  in  a 
tunnel  under  the  East  river.  If  there  have  been  any  accidents 
or  casualities  in  this  tunnel,  or  any  considerable  leakage  of  gas 
from  the  mains  it  carries,  the  facts  have  been  carefuly  con- 
cealed from  public  knowledge.  Indeed,  I  am  told  that  pro- 
vision for  the  artificial  ventilation  of  this  tunnel  by  means  of  a 
pipe  carrying  compressed  air,  and  supplied  with  cocks  at  con- 
venient intervals  from  which  it  might  be  allowed  to  escape 
and  blow  out  inconvenient  gas  accumulations,  has  been  found 
wholly  unnecessary. 

The  leakage  of  water  in  distribution  is  an  economic  evil  of 
large  proportions,  but  it  is  far  less  serious  from  every  point  of 
view  than  the  leakage  of  gas  in  distribution.  It  accounts  for 
many  fires  and  explosions.  Sewers,  electrical  conduits,  and 
manholes,  excavations  in  the  streets  (as  at  Broadway  and 
lanal  street"),  vaults,  cellars,  and  even  Imsincss  l)uil<lings  and 
dwellings  are  rent  and  sliattercd  by  gas  explosions  with  such 
frequency  that  a  prudent  man  will  in  every  case  walk  around  a 
manhole  cover  rather  than  step  on  it.  New  Yorlc  has  had 
nine  such  explosions  in  one  day,  and  through  tlio  winter  season 
they  arc  so  frcfiucnt  as  almost  to  escape  notice.  Sidewalks 
have  been  blown  up,  many  dwellings  wrecked,  with  loss  of  life, 
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and  whole  blocks  closed  to  traffic  by  sewer  eruptions.  Many 
of  our  most  disastrous  fires  are  of  gas  origin.  The  only  attitude 
of  safety  for  the  gas  company  is  one  of  cordial  and  even  eager 
co-operation  in  demonstrating  that  the  pipe  gallery  is  a  practical 
remedy  for  what  have  become  intolerable  conditions. 


James  C.  Bavles,  M.  E.,  Ph.  D. 
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To  Calvin  Tomkins,  Esq.,  President,  and  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Municipal  Art  Society: 
This  Committee  has  just  cr.mi)letc(l  its  first  year  of  work  in 
New  York  City.   The  former  committee  confined  its  services  solely 
to  P>rooklyn. 
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The  object  of  this  Committee  is  to  promote  the  adornment  of 
this  City  with  nature  decorations  by  the  use  of  trees,  shrubs,  vines 
and  window  boxes.  In  other  words,  it  is  the  logical  extension  of 
the  system  of  parks  and  boulevards  applied  to  such  places  and 
streets  where  it  is  impossible  or  impractical  to  relieve  the 
monotony  of  City  architecture  by  the  further  extension  of  natural 
effects. 

It  is  assumed  as  a  working  basis  that  a  modern  city  should 
resemble,  so  far  as  is  possible,  "  a  city  within  a  park,"  rather  than 
a  few  parks  and  boulevards  scattered  here  and  there  within  a 
crowded  and  densely  constructed  city  of  brick  and  stone.  Or,  to 
put  the  proposition  in  a  work-a-day  form,  it  is  assumed  that  those 
who  make  it  their  business  to  beautify  a  modern  and  unscientific- 
ally constructed  city  have  for  their  motto,  "  wherever  a  park  cannot 
be  placed,  construct  a  boulevard."  Hence,  the  motto  of  this  com- 
mittee is  "  wherever  a  boulevard  cannot  be  constructed,  plant  vines, 
trees,  shrubs  and  encourage  the  use  of  the  fiower-box."  Thus,  if 
the  Committees  on  Parks  and  Throughfares,  and  this  Committee 
successfully  co-operate  in  their  work,  the  time  will  come  when  a 
city  vista  will  always  be  terminated  by  a  park,  lined  by  a  boulevard, 
or  by  a  tree-shaded  and  vine-clad  street. 

Your  Committee  has  found  almost  without  exception  that  the 
ground  they  have  to  cover  is  a  virgin  soil,  consisting  chiefly  of 
weeds,  instead  of  vines,  and  of  stumbling  stones  in  the  place  of 
funds.  We  believe  that  the  only  reason  why  there  is  a  universal 
lack  of  funds  for  the  planting  of  trees  and  vines  about  the  build- 
ings and  grounds  of  the  public  and  charitable  institutions,  and 
upon  the  thousands  of  miles  of  shadeless  streets,  is  no  other  than 
this,  that  the  subject  has  never  been  systematically  and  deter- 
minatcly  taken  up  with  the  municipality.  While,  therefore,  the 
time  of  your  Committee  has  ])een  chiefly  absorlx-d  in  investigating 
the  field — or  perhaps  it  would  be  more  accurate  to  say.  the  sandy 
desert  of  shadeless  and  vinelcss  New  York — we  have  been  doing 
what  we  could  in  active  accomplishments.  W^e  ha\T  tliought  that 
the  proper  sphere  u])on  w-hich  to  commence  ojieratinns  is  the  public 
schools  and  ch.nritable  institutions.  There   being   absolutely  no 
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appropriation,  the  amount  of  worl<  actually  accomplished  is  small ; 
nevertheless,  the  intercourse  necessitated  between  the  various 
officials  and  your  Committee  supplies  convincing  proof  that  the 
time  is  now  ripe  for  vigorous  and  successful  measures  along  this 
line.  So  far  as  the  public  schools  and  charitable  institutions  and 
the  officials  connected  therewith  are  concerned,  it  may  be  said  that 
each  and  all  are  desirous  of  this  form  of  decoration.  Why  then, 
do  they  not  have  what  they  so  much  want  and  so  much  need? 
Simply  because  the  matter  has  never  been  taken  up.  We  do  not 
believe  there  will  be  the  slightest  difficulty,  when  the  matter  is 
properly  presented,  of  securing  the  necessary  funds. 

Recommendations  have  been  made  to  the  Board  of  Education 
to  plant  vines  about  existing  school  buildings.  This  request  could 
not  be  granted  on  account  of  the  lack  of  funds,  but  where  vines 
could  be  donated  and  planted,  the  necessary  holes  in  the  concrete 
could  be  cut  by  the  Board  of  Education. 

Your  Committee,  realizing  that  little  work  among  charitable 
institutions  can  be  done  without  funds,  a  "  Charity  Fund  "  was 
started  through  the  kindness  of  one  of  the  members  of  this  com- 
mittee, Miss  C.  Phelps  Stokes,  who  donated  $50,  to  be  used  in 
Nature  decoration  about  some  of  the  charitable  institutions  of 
this  city. 

As  a  means  of  increasing  this  fund  an  illustrated  historical 
lecture  was  donated  by  Mr.  Edward  Hagaman  Hall,  at  Carnegie 
Lyceum,  March  12,  1904. 

The  second  division  of  this  report  deals  with  the  public  and 
private  interest  regarding,  first,  the  planting  of  shade  trees  along 
the  sidewalks,  which  at  present  rests  partly  with  the  Park  Depart- 
ment and  partly  with  the  private  interests  of  the  City ;  and,  second, 
the  placing  of  window  boxes,  the  planting  of  vines  and  shrubs  in 
the  area\va}-s  and  upon  the  stoops  of  private  residences  of  the 
town.  This  is,  of  course,  an  entirely  private  matter,  and  depends 
upon  public  enthusiasm.  It  must  always  result  from  the  enterprise 
of  hotels  and  saloon  proprietors,  who  long  ago  realized  the  addi- 
tional attraction  that  such  a  form  of  decoration  added  to  their 
property,  and  to  private  owners  who  have  wives  who  are  both 
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energetic  and  artistically  inclined,  and  finally  by  means  of  the 
children  of  the  cit\'.  Some  form  of  prize  should  be  awarded  to 
those  children  who,  by  their  own  labors,  produce  the  best  results. 

The  public  must  be  educated,  and  we  believe  that  permanent 
interest  and  results  can  only  be  obtained  by  a  slow  growth  in  a 
well-prepared  soil :  and  finally  that  the  municipal  authorities  must 
first  set  an  example  by  a  systematic  decoration  of  its  public 
buildings. 

The  third  and  last  section  of  this  report  deals  with  the  best 
means  of  accomplishing  the  work  above  outlined.  In  regard  to 
the  private  interests — that  is,  the  best  method  of  inducing  indi- 
viduals to  decorate  their  residences  or  apartments  by  the  planting 
of  vines,  shrubs,  and  the  use  of  the  flower  box — we  intend  to 
enlist,  to  such  an  extent  as  is  possible,  the  aid  of  the  architects. 

If  the  architects  in  the  designing  of  city  houses  would  con- 
struct the  window  sills  in  such  manner  that  they  could  be  used  as 
flower  boxes ;  if,  in  their  specifications,  they  would  provide  for  the 
required  holes  to  be  left  in  the  concrete  at  the  bottom  of  the  houses 
for  the  reception  of  vines,  and  if  they  would  provide  for  the 
required  openings  to  be  left  in  the  sidewalks  for  the  recei)tion  of 
shade  trees ;  and  if  they  would  further  provide  that  these  openings 
be  properly  filled  with  vines,  trees,  etc..  New  York  would  soon 
take  on  a  new  aspect.  The  difficulty,  however,  in  connection  with 
private  individuals  planting  their  own  trees,  lies  in  the  fact  that 
the  trees  on  every  block  must  be  equally  spaced,  irrespective  of  the 
houses,  and  should  be  of  the  same  kind,  irrespective  of  the 
tastes  of  the  various  individuals. 

This  difliculty  brings  us  to  the  last  point  of  our  report,  and 
likewise  to  the  most  important  recommendation  that  we  desire  to 
make.  First,  it  is  absolutely  essential  for  the  Park  Department 
of  New  York  City  to  have  its  own  nurseries.  A  parcel  of  ground, 
of  about  one  liundred  acres,  should  be  jnirchascd  by  the  City,  and 
used  exclusively  for  the  City  parks,  boulevards,  streets,  etc.  In 
these  nurseries  should  be  grown  all  trees,  shrubs  and  vines,  which 
are  required  for  the  public  i)arks.  the  boulevards  and  streets,  as 
well  as  for  the  nature  decoration  of  all  public  and  charitable 
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institutions,  which  are  controlled  by  the  City  of  New  York. 
Second,  that  there  should  be  a  force  of  men  for  the  especial  pur- 
pose of  setting  out  and  caring  for  the  street  and  boulevard  trees, 
etc.,  just  as  there  is  a  force  of  men  devoted  to  the  care  of  the  public 
parks.  Without  this  special  force  of  men  and  the  public  nurseries 
here  recommended,  New  York  streets  will  never  be  properly  pro- 
vided with  shade  trees,  nor  will  the  shade  trees  ever  be  properl\- 
cared  for.  The  cost  saved  to  the  City  by  this  means  would  be 
exactly  equal  to  the  net  earnings  of  private  nurseries,  plus  expen- 
diture in  political  graft,  which  must  always  accompany  dealings 
between  municipalities  and  private  concerns.  Better  plants  would 
be  secured,  system  would  succeed  the  present  chaos,  and  the  miles 
of  shadeless  and  inadequately  shaded  streets  and  uncared-for  trees 
would  rapidly  give  place  to  miles  of  properly  and  homogeneously 
shaded  streets. 

The  streets  of  New  York  are  now  under  the  control  of  the 
Park  Department  so  far  as  their  planting  is  concerned.  In  conse- 
quence the  Park  Department  of  New  York  has  issued  an  excellent 
set  of  rules  for  the  protection  of  its  trees — it  might  almost  be  said 
a  rule  has  been  issued  for  every  tree  that  exists.  However,  the 
Park  Department  frankly  confesses,  even  with  this  splendid  set 
of  rules,  its  utter  inability  to  care  for  the  few  trees  that  now  do 
exist.  It  is  useless  to  set  out  trees  that  cannot  be  cared  for — it  is 
useless  for  private  societies  to  attempt  to  aid  the  City  in  doing 
what  only  the  City  itself  can  do.  It  is  useless  for  the  City  to 
attempt,  under  the  present  circumstances,  to  do  anything  itself. 
Your  Commitee,  therefore,  feels  that  for  private  societies  to 
attempt  to  solve  the  enormous  and  scientific  problem  of  supplying 
the  streets  of  New  York  with  the  full  number  of  shade  trees  is 
not  only  useless,  but  harmful ;  for  inasmuch  as  the  private  societies 
will  never  accomplish  work  that  will  amount  to  serious  considera- 
tion, and  inasmuch  as  the  existence  of  these  societies  apparently 
removes  the  responsibility  from  the  Park  Department,  and  hence 
saves  the  Park  Department  from  the  odium  which  it  deserves  for 
not  taking  an  intelligent  and  up-to-date    interest  in  such  an 
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important  matter,  the  problem  will  either  remain  unsolved,  or 
the  responsibility  must  be  positively  shouldered  by  the  City. 

Ever}'  modernized  city  has  its  own  nursery  for  the  purposes 
above  mentioned.  Washington  and  Paris  may  be  taken  as 
examples.  Paris  has  its  municipal  nurseries,  from  which  have 
been  secured  some  80,000  trees  for  its  streets,  and  some  7,000  trees 
about  its  public  schools  buildings,  all  cared  for  by  the  city.  Wash- 
ington has  its  own  nurseries,  from  which  have  been  secured  more 
than  80,000  trees,  all  cared  for  by  the  city.  New  York  has  not  a 
municipal  nursery,  and,  in  consequence,  it  has  set  out  about  4,000 
trees — and,  as  a  late  Commissioner  meditatively  states  in  his 
report,  these  4,000  trees  "  have  been  sadly  neglected  in  past  years." 

If  the  Municipal  Art  Society  can  succeed  in  inducing  New 
York  to  secure  a  municipal  nursery,  it  will  confer  upon  New 
York  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  essential  blessings  required  by 
all  densely  populated  cities. 

Irene  G.  Hall, 
(Mrs.  Edward  Hagaman  Hall) 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Flozvers,  Vines  and 
Area  Planting. 

April  25,  1904. 
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e  M  unicipa  lArt  S  ociety 
of 

New  York. 
37  West  34th  Street. 

Bulletin  No.  13. 

DISCUSSION  OF  MANHATTAN  BRIDGE  PLANS. 
With  General  Reference  to  Municipal  Procedure  in 
Planning  Public  Works. 


The  ^lunicipal  Art  Society  desires: 

First — That  the  Alanhattan  Bridge  shall  be  designed  for  the 
greatest  possil)]c  strength  and  efficiency,  both  for  present 
traffic  and  for  the  natural  increase  of  traffic. 

Second — That  its  lines  shall  be  as  beautiful  as  may  be,  consistent 
with  strength  and  efficiency,  economy  and  speed  of  con- 
struction. 

Third — The  cheapest  form  of  construction,  consistent  with  the 

future  uses  of  the  bridge. 
ronrth — Such  construction  as  shall  give  to  the  public  the  use  of 

the  bridge  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 
In  discussing  the  planning  of  this  bridge,  however,  the  Society 
wishes  specifically  to  direct  attention  to  the  lack  of  any  proper 
system  of  procedure  either  in  entering  upon  or  in  developing 
plans  for  great  puljlic  works  in  The  City  of  New  York  generally. 
Such  works,  monumental  in  character,  involving  large  expendi- 
ture, should  be  considered  deliberately  in  their  initial  stages  and 
gradually  evolved  under  every  safeguard  of  open  procedure, 
including  technical  criticism  by  outside  professional  commissions 
to  lie  appointed  by  the  Mayor,  either  at  the  instance  of  the  City 
officials,  who  may  and  should  ask  him  to  do  so,  or  on  his  own 
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initiative,  for  in  the  last  analysis  the  Alayor  is  responsible  for  good 
and  bad  work.  It  goes  without  saying  that  changes  of  plans 
should  be  similarly  guarded. 

From  lack  of  proper  procedure  in  connection  with  the  ]\Ian- 
hattan  Bridge,  its  construction  has  been  unnecessarily  delayed 
and  its  cost  increased  by  recurring  city  administrations,  presum- 
ably in  each  instance  actuated  by  the  best  of  intentions. 

The  Municipal  Art  Society  does  not  believe  that  our  citizens 
wish  plans  for  public  improvements  changed  with  e\'^ry  change 
of  local  administration.  Not  that  we  believe  it  desirable  that 
such  plans  be  considered  as  fixed  and  immutable,  for  changes  in 
details  must  continually  occur,  and  radical  changes  may  sometimes 
be  advantageous ;  but  the  Society  is  convinced  that  no  important 
changes  in  design  should  be  tolerated  except  as  above  indicated, 
under  every  safeguard  of  open  procedure  and  subject  to  impartial 
expert  criticism. 

We  would  here  call  attention  to  certain  facts  connected  with 
the  history  of  the  development  of  the  Manhattan  Bridge  Plans : 

1st.  Some  years  since  our  City  officials,  with  too  characteristic 
lack  of  foresight,  permitted,  without  protest,  a  franchise  to  be 
granted  to  private  parties  for  the  erection  of  a  bridge  at  this  site, 
and  subsequently  at  great  cost  repurchased  the  franchise  thus 
alienated. 

2d.  Under  the  Van  Wyck  administration  a  general  plan  for 
the  bridge  was  approved  by  the  old  Board  of  Public  Improve- 
ments, the  Board  of  Aldermen  and  the  Mayor  fixing  the  location 
and  capacity  of  the  bridge,  which  capacit\-  is  now  regarded  as 
inadequate. 

3d.  The  Board  of  Aldermen,  instead  of  appropriating  a  sum 
sufficient  for  the  building  of  the  structure,  only  appropriated  a 
small  amount  for  the  construction  of  certain  parts. 

4th.  Work  was  begun  and  continued  for  some  time  on  the 
piers  without  reference  to  the  structure  in  its  entirety. 

5th.  Under  the  Low  administration  the  Bridge  Commissioner 
prepared  detailed  plans  for  a  structure  of  larger  capacity  and  sub- 
mitted them  to  the  Municipal  Art  Commission  (which  body  had 
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come  into  existence  in  tlie  interim).  He.  however,  accompanied 
his  submission  with  a  technical  report  on  the  necessary  capacity 
and  on  the  engineering  features,  prepared  by  five  eminent  bridge 
engineers  not  connected  with  the  City  Government. 

6th.  The  Art  Commission  passed  favorably  on  the  plans  thus 
submitted,  the  plans  prepared  under  the  Van  Wyck  administration 
having  never  ofiicially  been  placed  before  the  Commission. 

7th.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  Low  administration  the 
Board  of  Aldermen  withheld  the  necessary  appropriation  for 
carrying  out  the  revised  plans,  and  charges  of  undue  influence 
on  the  part  of  rival  bridge  constructing  companies  werO  freely 
bandied  about. 

8th.  The  present  Bridge  Commissioner  recently  submitted  to 
the  Municipal  Art  Commission  for  their  approval  the  "  aesthetic 
features  only  "  for  another  design,  stating  that  it  constituted  a 
revision  of  the  original  plan ;  also  that  he  felt  in  duty  bound  to 
adhere  to  the  terms  of  the  original  authorization  for  the  structure, 
and  stating  at  length  arguments  in  favor  of  the  design  submitted 
by  him  and  in  opposition  to  the  previous  design,  unaccompanied 
however  by  authoritative  legal  opinion  or  engineering  report. 

The  Commissioner's  letter  to  the  Art  Commission  referring 
to  this  submission  is  appended  herewith  (see  page  4). 

Extract  from  Minutes  of  Meeting  of  the  jMunicipal  Art 
Commission,  July  12,  1904. 

The  Committee  on  Manhattan  Bridge  reported  that  it  had 
asked  the  Commissioner  of  Bridges  to  prepare  and  submit  to  the 
Art  Commission  a  complete  model  of  one  of  the  two  towers. 

The  Committee  further  reported  that  it  had  requested  the 
Commissioner  of  Bridges  to  furnish  and  file  such  definite  state- 
ment as  he  might  see  fit  for  the  reasons  for  the  rejection  of  the 
plans  formerly  approved  by  the  Art  Commission  and  for  the  sub- 
stitution of  new  ones  therefor,  and  also  for  the  extent  to  which  the 
plans  now  before  the  Art  Commission  have  so  far  been  adopted  as, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Art  Commission,  presumably  to  be 
carried  into  efifect. 

Commissioner  Best  then  presented  the  following  communica- 
tion, which  was  received  and  ordered  placed  on  file  (see  communi- 
cation, page  19). 
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The  Committee  on  ]\Ianliattan  Bridg-e  further  recommended 
that  the  Mayor  be  requested  to  secure  the  presentation  to  the  Com- 
mission of  such  engineering  data  and  details  of  the  proposed  bridge 
as  may  form  a  basis  for  full  and  complete  action  thereon  by  the 
Commission. 

On  motion  the  whole  matter  was  laid  over  until  the  next 
meeting,  and  the  Assistant  Secretary  directed  to  forward  to  each 
member  of  the  Commission  a  copy  of  all  communications  received 
and  of  the  recommendation  of  the  Committee. 

Commissioner  Best  requested  permission  to  withdraw  the 
designs  for  the  Manhattan  Bridge,  now  before  the  Commission, 
until  a  model  had  been  prepared,  when  they  would  again  be  sub- 
milted. 

There  being  no  objection  the  permission  was  granted  and  the 
designs  in  question  returned  to  Commissioner  Best. 

July  13,  1904. 

To  the  Honorable  the  Art  Commission  of  The  Cit\  of  New  York, 
City  Hall,  New  York  City : 
Gentlemen — In  response  to  your  request,  made  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Commission  yesterday  afternoon,  and  in  order  to 
accommodate  the  convenience  of  members  of  the  Commission, 
I  beg  leave  to  withdraw  the  plans  of  the  Manhattan  Bridge, 
submitted  to  you  for  consideration  of  their  .-esthetic  merits  on 
the  23d  ult.,  and  will  submit  them  for  your  approval  on  the  com- 
j^letion  of  the  model  of  the  tower.     *     *  * 
Respectfully, 

George  E.  Best, 

Commissioner  of  Bridges. 

9th.  The  approaches  to  the  bridge,  both  on  the  Manhattan 
and  Brooklyn  sides,  have  not  received  adequate  attention,  and 
no  consideration  that  we  know  of  has  as  yet  been  given  to  the 
future  uses  of  the  bridge  l)y  private  individuals  and  public  service 
corporations. 

The  history  of  the  development  of  the  plans  for  this  particular 
bridge  up  to  the  present  time  is  indicative  of  a  thoroughly  defec- 
tive municipal  organization,  so  far  as  the  comprehensive  planning 
of  the  public  works  of  the  city  generally  is  concerned. 

The  effective  remedies  for  such  disorder,  in  our  judgment,  are: 
That  the  common  sense  of  the  community  should, 
tlirough  an  alert  public  opinion,  be  made  to  supplement 
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that  of  the  city  officials.  It  is  fair  to  say  that  the  pubhc 
press  has  recognized  its  responsibilities  in  this  and  similar 
matters,  and  the  newspapers  of  the  community  have  very 
generally  given  prominence  to  important  questions  of  this 
character. 

That  the  INIayor  primarily  should  be  held  to  his  great 
responsibility. 

That  the  Art  Commission,  through  its  plenary  power 
over  structures  in  their  entirety  costing-  over  a  million 
dollars,  should  individually  and  collectively  be  held  to  a 
like  moral  responsibility.  Even  if  the  statute  did  not,  as 
it  does  in  terms,  give  the  Art  Commission  absolute  power 
over  structures  costing  above  one  million  dollars,  it  would 
be  farcical  to  assume  a  civic  beauty  in  a  structure  of  this 
sort  so  little  related  to  utility  that  the  Art  Commission 
could,  without  stultification,  approve  it  without  satisfactory 
assurance  of  its  appropriateness  and  adequacy  for  the  ends 
proposed. 

That  chiefs  of  departments  conducting  public  works 
should,  before  making  commitments,  open  for  inspection 
and  criticism  the  plans  for  the  works  in  their  chargie ; 
inviting  public  criticism,  and,  in  important  or  disputed 
matters,  they  should  prefer  a  request  to  the  Mayor  for  the 
appointment  by  him  of  an  outside  impartial  expert  com- 
mission to  pass  on  the  plans  which  have  originated  in  their 
several  departments.  In  the  absence  of  such  requests  the 
]\Iayor  should,  on  his  own  initiative,  appoint  such  commis- 
sions. 

Reports  of  this  character  would  serve  to  relieve  officials  of 
responsibility,  allay  public  suspicions  and  doubts,  and  guarantee 
the  best  results.  Certainly,  official  and  public  opinion,  thus  based, 
is  more  solidly  grounded  than  when  based  on  the  brief  authority 
of  constantly  changing  city  administrations. 

Whether  Bridge  Commissioner  Best's  citations  from  the  report 
of  the  Board  of  United  States  Army  Engineers  on  the  proposed 
Hudson  River  Bridge  be  relevant  or  not  the  Society  cannot  judge. 
It  must  be  evident,  however,  that  the  proposed  rejection  of  a 
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design  unanimously  recommended  and  approved  should  not  be 
countenanced  unless  and  until  the  new  design  shall  have  likewise 
been  passed  upon  by  a  commission  of  eminent  bridge  experts,  and 
compared  with  the  design  already  approved.  The  complaint  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Bridges'  that  no  comparison  had  been  made 
by  Ma3-or  Low's  commission  between  the  chain  design  and  a 
wire  cable  design  will  in  that  way  be  also  removed.  We  think 
it  would  be  proper  if  some  of  the  United  States  Army  Engineers 
quoted  by  the  Commissioner  of  Bridges  should  be  appointed  by 
the  Mayor  members  of  such  expert  commission. 

We  would  suggest  that  the  balance  of  the  commission  be 
selected  by  the  INIayor  from  a  list  of  names  of  prominent  bridge 
engineers,  such  list  to  be  submitted  to  him  at  his  request  by  the 
American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers. 

The  Municipal  Art  Society  takes  the  ground  that  the  city  is 
entitled  to  the  best  design  for  this  monumental  bridge,  and  w^ 
respectfully  submit  that  this  question  cannot  be  fairly  and  justly 
decided  without  information  equally  authoritative,  full  and  reli- 
able as  that  existing  for  the  previous  design.  The  public  welfare, 
the  true  interest  of  art  and  the  dignity  of  the  Municipal  Art 
Commission  and  other  city  officials,  all  demand  the  adhesion  to 
this  principle  as  the  most  wise  and  prudent  course  to  be  followed, 
not  only  in  this  case,  but  in  similar  cases  that  may  arise  in  the 
future. 

]\Iuxicir.\L  Art  Societv, 

C.\  L\  i  .\  To  .M  K I N  s, 

Presidciil. 

*  *  *  *  *  *  i-  *  * 

In  the  following  correspondence  we  have  taken  the  liberty  of 
italicizing  salient  points  for  convenience  only : 

June  9,  1904. 

Hon.  GlCORCli  B.  McCl.IiLLAN, 

Mayor,  City  of  Nciv  York, 

City  Mall,  New  York: 
Dt:.\R  Sir — Last  year  the  plans  for  the  I\Lmhattan  Bridge 
No.  3  were  approved  by  a  special  committee  appointed  by  the 
Mayor  of  impartial  bridge  experts  as  to  their  engineering  char- 
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acter,  and  by  the  Art  Commission  of  New  York  as  to  their  artistic 
features,  and  the  designs  shown  by  the  Department  of  Bridges 
at  the  Architectural  League  Exhibition,  where  they  were  given 
a  place  of  honor,  because  of  the  distinct  advance  shown  in  bridge 
designing  for  The  City  of  New  York. 

The  Municipal  Art  Society,  in  its  interest  for  the  embellish- 
ment of  the  city  in  connection  with  the  necessary  practical  recon- 
struction of  transit  facilities,  was  especially  pleased  that  sa 
important  an  artistic  design  had  received  the  approval  of  such 
eminent  authorities,  and  that  prompt  provision  was  being  made 
for  its  execution. 

The  Society  is  now  informed  that  the  whole  matter  is  sus- 
l)ended  pending  consideration  by  the  Bridge  Commissioner  of 
radical  changes  in  design,  alike  in  engineering,  artistic  and  prac- 
tical features. 

The  Society  too  well  appreciates  the  responsibility  left  upon 
the  new  Bridge  Commissioner  by  the  present  lack  of  system  in 
such  respects  to  question  or  attempt  to  weigh  the  consideration 
upon  which  he  is  acting.  TJic  situation,  Jioxvevcr,  is  so  typical  in 
the  zvaste  of  public  money,  tlie  sacrifice  of  public  conz'cnieiice,  the 
distigiirenicnt  of  our  city  and  the  pressure  of  rii'al  prirate  inter- 
ests inz'olvcd  that  7C'<?  feel  the  occasion  proper  respectfully  to 
urge,  as  we  do: 

(1)  Unless  conclusive  reasons  to  the  contrary  be  promptly 
shozvn  under  every  safeguard  of  open  procedure,  and  the  plans 
already  approved  definitely  condemned,  that  the  execution  of  these 
plans  be  at  once  undertaken  at  the  earliest  practicable  date;  and 

(2)  That  either  follozving  procedure  afforded  by  other  cities, 
or  by  such  substitution  therefor  as  local  conditions  may  require,, 
such  a  system  of  procedure  be  provided  for  the  selection  of  site, 
planning  and  erection  of  structures  to  be  built  at  public  expense, 
as  shall  secure  the  most  practical  and  creditable  results  consistent 
xvitli  economy  and  promptness. 

Respectfully, 

Municipal  Art  Society, 

c.main  t0mkin.s, 

President. 

July  12,  1904. 
To  the  Art  Commission  of  The  City  of  Neiv  York: 

Gentlemen — Referring  tc  the  proposed  changes  in  the  plans 
of  the  Manhattan  Bridge,  the  Municipal  Art  Society  recently 
wrote  His  Honor  the  Mayor  in  substance  as  follows :  The  Society 
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too  well  appreciates  the  responsibility  left  upon  the  Bridge  Com- 
missioner, etc.,  etc. 

On  behalf  of  this  Society  I  wish  now  to  reiterate  our  position 
in  this  matter.  The  IManhattan  Bridge  will,  when  completed, 
probably  be  the  most  expensive  bridge  structure  spanning  the 
East  river. 

Under  the  last  city  administration  the  JMayor  appointed  an 
expert  Bridge  Commis'sion  to  report  on  the  engineering  features 
involved  in  a  change  of  plans  for  this  bridge.  A  summary  of 
this  report  was  submitted  to  your  honorable  body  in  order  to 
enable  it  to  act  intelligently  in  the  premises,  and  presumably  your 
favorable  action  was  in  part  based  upon  such  report. 

Plans  for  the  "  aesthetic  features  "  of  a  different  type  of  bridge 
are  now  submitted  to  you,  unaccompanied  by  any  engineering 
report  similar  to  that  above  referred  to,  and  ive  understand  you  are 
asked  to  act  without  expert  advice.  Under  tlie  circumstances  zc'<? 
believe  that  any  action  on  your  part  in  reference  to  this  matter 
would  now  be  precipitate  and  niri.i'ise;  further,  we  believe  that  it 
would  be  ineffectual,  since  the  submission  made  to  you  would  be 
i)icomplcte,  comprehending  as  it  does  only  the  "  (esthetic  features  " 
of  the  bridge.  As  a  consequence,  the  authority  of  the  Bridge 
Commissioner  to  enter  into  or  carry  out  any  contract  based  upon 
it  would  be  open  to  challenge,  and  thus  lead  to  vexatious  delays 
and  complications,  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  City. 

The  Manhattan  Bridge  as  finallv  constructed  should  be  planned 
so  as  to  receive  any  amount  of  traffic  that  may  pass  over  it,  with- 
out limitation  except  as  to  facilitation  of  travel ;  i.  e.,  it  should 
constitute  a  highway  between  the  two  boroughs,  and  for  transit 
])urposcs  it  should  have  the  same  stability  as  a  city  street.  The 
former  bridge  plans,  we  are  advised,  provided  for  such  efficiency. 
It  is  doubtful,  however,  if  the  new  plans  submitted  to  you  accom- 
plish this  end,  and  we  are  sustained  in  this  opinion  by  good 
engineering  authority. 

Is  it  7i.'cll  to  leave  this  question  of  stability  open  when  the  facts 
can  readily  be  determined  by  resorting  to  an  impartial  engineering 
commission,  to  be  appointed  by  IJis  Honor  the  Mayor,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  procedure  previously  resorted  to  by  the  City?  We 
ask  the  question  at  this  juncture  to  relieve  the  Municipal  Art 
Society  of  responsibility  in  a  matter  of  great  public  importa:ice. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

The  MuNicii'.M-  Art  Socikty. 

CaI.VIN  ToMI<I>fS, 

President. 
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Resolution  of  the  Fine  Arts  Federation  of  New  York. 

New  York,  June  15,  1904. 
Resolved,  That  the  Federation  has  investigated  this  case,  so 
far  as  they  have  power  to  do  so,  and  is  distinctly  of  the  opinion 
that  designs  for  pubHc  works  once  officially  accepted  by  all  proper 
authorities  and  approved  in  artistic  and  engineering  features, 
should  not  be  altered  or  rejected  unless  conclusive  reasons  therefor 
be  shown,  under  every  safeguard  of  open  procedure;  such  altera- 
tions or  rejections  of  designs  once  properly  accepted  being  against 
public  policy,  in  causing  endless  delay  and  uncertainty  as  to  the 
completion  of  public  works,  as  well  as  unfair  to  the  artist  whose 
design  has  been  accepted. 

Letter  W'illiam  H.  Burr,  Professor  of  Civil  Engixeerixg, 
Columbia  Uxiversitv. 

New  York,  July  11,  1904. 

Calvin  Tom  kins,  Esq., 

President,  Municipal  Art  Society,  City: 
Dear  Sir — You  have  called  upon  mc  for  general  engineering 
advice  relating  to  the  plans  of  the  proposed  ^lanhattan  Bridge, 
across  the  East  river,  and  in  connection  with  the  presentation 
of  certain  matters  bearing  upon  them  to  the  Art  Commission  of 
The  City  of  New  York.  As  but  a  few  days  have  been  at  my 
disposal,  I  have  had  no  opportunity  to  give  detailed  consideration 
to  the  engineering  features  of  these  plans.  I  have,  however, 
carefully  examined  the  general  views  of  the  structure  lately  pub- 
lished in  the  current  engineering  journals. 

It  is  my  purpose,  therefore,  to  advise  you  ratl-.er  as  to  what 
.■^eems  to  me  the  best  procedure  under  the  present  conditions  and 
in  the  interests  of  the  City  than  to  express  any  criticisir.s  of  the 
plans. 

The  proposed  ^Manhattan  Bridge  is  of  the  stiffened  suspension 
type,  having  a  central  span  of  1,475  f^^t  and  two  side  spans  of 
725  feet  each,  much  of  the  same  general  character  as  the  Brooklyn 
Bridge,  except  that  the  towers  are  of  steel  framework  instead  of 
masonry.  The  cables  are  to  be  of  steel  wire  and  the  stiffening 
trusses  are  to  be  of  uniform  depth,  the  lower  chords  running  along 
the  roadway  and  lower  railway  tracks.  The  structure  is  to  carry 
four  trolley  tracks,  four  elevated  railways,  one  34-foot  roadway 
and  two  sidewalks,  as  provided  in  the  previous  plans. 

Questions  have  been  raised  regarding  the  stiffness  of  the  struct- 
ure, in  view  of  the  apparently  small  depth  of  the  stiffening  truss, 
under  heavy  moving  loads,  changes  of  temperature  and  high 
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winds,  and  in  regard  to  other  features  of  stability  and  strength. 
It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  such  matters  have  received  due 
consideration  in  the  design  of  the  bridge,  but  for  the  reasons 
already  stated  I  have  been  unable  to  make  the  requisite  examina- 
tions for  definitely  answering  these  questions.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  only  proper  to  state  that,  in  the  design  of  such  a  great  struct- 
ure, where  the  loads  on  a  number  of  railways,  roadways  and  side- 
walks must  be  treated  simultaneously,  and  yet  where  it  is  at  least 
highly  improbable  that  all  will  be  loaded  concurrently  to  their  full 
capacities,  there  is  legitimate  room  for  difference  in  judgment 
as  to  the  proper  total  or  individual  loads  to  be  assumed  in  com- 
putations and  as  to  the  unit  stresses  to  be  used  in  conjunction 
with  them.  These  and  a  number  of  other  similar  elements  arc 
of  the  greatest  importance  in  the  proper  design  of  the  structure 
from  an  engineering  point  of  view,  and  tlie  ccsthctic  treatment  of 
the  design  is  so  closely  interivovcn  n'itli  the  main  engineering 
features  tJiat  it  should  not  be  separated  from  the  latter. 

In  view  of  the  great  magnitude  of  this  ivork  and  of  the 
importance  to  the  City  that  it  be  done  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
secure  the  highest  excellence  in  design  and  execution,  I  recom- 
mend you  to  urge  the  Mayor  to  submit  this  design  to  the  exam- 
ination  of  a  board  of  engineers  equally  eminent  and  qualified  as 
that  i^'hich  passed  tipon  previous  plans  of  the  same  bridge.  In 
making  this  recommendation  there  is  no  reflection  z^'hateirr  on 
the  engineering  organization  of  the  Department  of  Bridges,  of 
li'liose  professional  skill  and  ability  I  entertain  no  doubt,  nor  is  it 
intended  to  trench  upon  the  legitimate  right  of  any  administration 
to  rezisc  reasonably  the  plans  for  public  zvork  to  z\.'hich  it  happens 
to  fall  heir.  It  is  my  judgment,  hozvever,  that  in  the  design  and 
construction  of  so  great  a  public  zvork  as  this  bridge,  monumental 
in  character,  the  technical  zvork  of  the  Department  should  be 
supplemented  by  deliberate  and  careful  study  of  the  best  profes- 
sional talent  ai'ailable.  There  is  nothing  nezv  in  such  a  procedure : 
it  has  already  been  follozved  in  treating  a  prior  set  of  designs  for 
this  bridge  and  for  the  BlachzveU's  Island  Bridge,  and  it  is  fre- 
quently follozved  in  Europe  for  great  public  zvorks.  It  is  prac- 
tically the  only  conclusive  assurance  that  can  be  giz-en  to  the 
public  that  all  reasonable  means  have  been  e.vhausted  to  secure 
the  best  possible  results. 

In  ])lacing  the  ])lans  before  such  a  board  T  believe  the  desired 
ends  can  efficiently  he  attained  by  submitting  the  .same  set  of  ques- 
tions as  were  answered  by  the  board  of  which  the  late  Mr.  George 
S.  INIorrison  was  chairman.    Those  questions  arc: 
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(1)  Are  the  plans,  including  those  of  the  anchorages,  in 
accordance  witli  advanced  knowledge  of  suspension  bridge  design- 
ing, with  a  view  to  economy  of  construction,  provision  for 
temperature  stresses,  rigidity  under  concentrated  loads,  and 
resistance  to  wind  pressure ;  also  as  regards  quality  of  steel  and 
its  protection  against  corrosion  ? 

(2)  Will  the  strength,  stability  and  carrying  capacity  of  the 
bridge  be  adequate  for  any  congestion  of  traffic  that  may  occur 
on  the  railroacl  tracks,  roadways  and  promenades  ? 

(3)  Will  the  structure,  as  designed,  be  fireproof? 

(4)  Do  the  plans  permit  of  speedy  erection  of  the  super- 
structure, after  the  completion  of  the  anchorages  and  tower 
foundations  ? 

By  this,  or  an  equivalent  procedure,  it  can  be  conclusively 
determined,  in  the  interests  of  the  City,  whether  the  accepted 
plans  embody  excellence,  or  whether  they  will  enable  the  bridge 
to  be  built  economically  and  in  the  shortest  time. 

Respectfully, 

William  H.  Burr, 

Consulting  Engineer. 

Letter  J.  B.  Webb^  Professor  Civil  Engineering  Stevens 
Institute,  Hoboken. 

HoBOKEN,  N.  J.,  July  9,  1904. 

IMr.  Calvin  Tomkins, 

Preside)it,  Municipal  Art  Society  of  Nezv  York: 

Dear  Sir — In  response  to  your  request  for  an  opinion  from 
me  on  the  recently  published  plans  of  the  Manhattan  Bridge, 
I  am  constrained  to  say  that  I  cannot  give  an  unqualified  opinion 
upon  plans  so  incomplete. 

Having,  however,  read  the  report  of  the  commission  of 
experts  appointed  by  Mayor  Low  to  examine  and  pass  upon  the 
first  plans  for  this  bridg^e,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the 
same  four  questions  therein  discussed  should  be  the  basis  for  a 
similar  examination  of  the  new  plans. 

These  questions  are : 

( 1 )  Are  the  plans  in  accordance  with  advanced  knowledge 
of  suspension  bridge  designing,  with  a  view  to  economy  of  con- 
struction, provision  for  temperature  stresses,  rigidity  under  con- 
centrated loads,  and  resistance  to  wind  pressure ;  also  as  regards 
quality  of  steel  and  its  protection  against  corrosion  ? 

(2)  Will  the  strength,  stability  and  carrying  capacity  of  the 
bridge  Ije  adequate  for  any  congestion  of  traffic  that  may  occur 
on  the  railroad  tracks,  roadwa\s  and  promenades? 
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(3)  Will  the  structure  as  designed  be  fireproof? 

(4)  Do  the  plans  permit  of  speedy  erection  of  the  super- 
structure after  the  completion  of  the  anchorages  and  tower 
foundations  ? 

//  seems  to  me  that  these  questions  are  of  the  zrry  first  import- 
ance and  I  cannot  see  hozu  the  architectural  features  can  be 
considered  properly  in  advance  of  a  complete  and  satisfactory 
solution  of  them. 

The  engineering  features  Jiave  an  important  relation  to  the 
architectural  appearance  of  the  bridge,  and  an  open  inz'estigatioii 
of  them  should  certainly  precede  any  consideration  of  the  (esthetic 
features,  any  subsequent  "  doctoring  "  of  the  former  bei>ig  almost 
sure  to  result  in  obz'ious  disagreements  with  the  latter. 

This  is  particularly  true  of  a  suspension  bridge  crossing  the 
East  river,  which  must  be  designed  to  sustain  without  failure  a 
very  heavy  traffic  for  many  generations  to  come.  The  Brooklyn 
Bridge  has  sliozvn  that  if  such  a  structure  be  zvanting  in  rigidity 
and  strength  its  life  zi'ill  be  short,  and  it  is  commonl\  Icnozm 
among  engineers  that  this  bridge  zvill  need  rebuilding  zvithin  a 
fezv  years. 

The  principal  weakness  in  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  is  in  the  so- 
called  stififening  tresses,  whose  office  is  to  prevent  a  wave  motion 
of  the  floor.  To  correct  this  fault  these  tresses  in  the  Williams- 
burg Bridge  were  made  forty  feet  high,  and  to  this  the  unsightly 
appearance  of  the  bridge  is  ascribed. 

In  the  last  design  of  the  Manhattan  Bridge  as  published,  the 
stififening  tresses  appear  to  have  substantially  the  same  height  as 
the  Brooklyn  Bridge,  or  not  much  over  half  the  height  of  those 
in  the  Williamsburg  Bridge.  This  has  an  important  bearing  upon 
the  serviceableness,  stability  and  carrying  capacity  of  the  bridge 
under  the  vast  and  dense  traffic  which  is  expected  to  move  across 
it,  and  no  bridge  is  up  to  modern  requirements  whose  design  does 
not  provide  sufficient  stiffness  to  jircvcnt  an  injurious  change  if 
formed  with  different  positions  and  arrangements  of  the  moving 
load. 

It  must,  therefore,  be  clear  that  before  the  Municipal  Art 
Commission  attempts  to  form  any  judgment  as  to  the  (esthetic 
appearance  of  the  bridge,  it  should  haz'e  before  it  a  report  from  a 
commission  of  independent  engineering  e.vperts  on  the  four  ques- 
tions aboz'e  quoted,  and  if  modifications  in  the  design  should  be 
required  for  engineering  reasons,  they  should  be  fully  agreed 
upon  and  ai)i)rovcd  l)y  the  commission,  as  was  done  with  the  first 
design  before  its  submission  to  the  Art  Commission  for  final 
judgment. 
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The  investigation  should  cover  the  entire  structure,  including 
anchorages,  towers  and  suspended  framework,  and  a  complete 
strain  sheet.  Otherwise  it  may  happen  that  a  design  may  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Art  Commission  which  is  inadequate  for  the  traffic 
and  insecure  in  its  construction,  th^  architectural  appearance  of 
which,  however,  may  be  pleasing'. 

TJie  accident  zvith  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  three  years  ago,  zvhen 
a  mimher  of  suspension  rods  broke,  a  part  of  the  bridge  zvithin 
a  fezv  hours  might  have  dropped  into  the  river,  is  an-  emphatic 
indication  of  the  care  required  in  the  design  of  such  a  bridge,  and 
tlie  advisability  of  siibniitfing  the  plans  to  the  criticism  of  a  board 
of  independent  experts. 

Yours  very  truly, 

J.  BURKITT  ^^'E^,n. 

Letter  Gust.w  Lixuf.nthal. 

New  York,  July  12,  1904. 
To  the  Honorable  Art  Commission  of  The  City  of  Xezv  York: 

Gentlemen — As  the  former  Commissioner  of  Bridges,  by 
whom  the  first  plans  for  the  [Manhattan  Bridge  (chain  design) 
were  submitted  to  your  honorable  body,  I  shared  with  you  at  the 
time  the  responsibility  of  their  approval  and  legalization.  I  ask 
that  you  will  now  have  the  courtesy  to  consider  carefully  the 
points  which  I  hereafter  respectfully  submit  in  relation  to  th.e  new 
plans  for  a  suspension  bridg-e,  now  before  you. 

First  permit  me  to  mention  that,  in  the  preparation  of  the 
design  approved  by  you  sixteen  months  ago  I  had  the  able  assist- 
ance of  the  younger  engineers  in  the  Department  and  of  a  skilful 
architect.  It  was  my  intention  to  send  the  complete  plans  for 
this  bridge,  as  well  as  of  the  Blackwell's  Island  Bridge  (likewise 
approved  by  you  and  now  under  construction),  to  the  inter- 
national exhibition  in  St.  Louis.  I  had  every  reason  to  feel  confi- 
dent that  the  Bridge  Department  of  New  York  City  would  receive 
from  an  international  jury  honorable  distinction  for  both  designs, 
as  marking  an  advance  in  bridge  engineering.  The  change  of 
city  administration  prevented  the  carrying  out  of  that  programme. 

The  chain  design  provides  for  a  structure  of  great  compact- 
ness and  solidity.  It  is  intended  lo  have  the  same  superior 
stability  under  heavy  loads  at  fast  speeds  as  a  cantilever  design 
would  have.  Great  rigidity  is  among  the  first  requisites  of  a 
modern  bridge.  Any  design  lacking  in  this  important  particular 
is  not  in  accordance  with  the  best  practice.  The  ^^lanhattan 
Bridge  will  have  eight  tracks,  besides  a  wide  roadway  and  two 
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promenades.  The  weight  of  rolling  stock  is  constantly  increasing. 
It  will,  therefore,  be  subjected  for  centuries  to  the  stress  of  an 
extraordinarily  heavy  traffic.  The  durability  of  a  bridge  is  in 
proportion  to  its  solidity  and  rigidity.  In  a  Hexible  structure,  as 
the  Brooklyn  Bridge,  the  unceasing  oscillations  gradually  destroy 
the  connections  of  the  metal  framing. 

In  a  bridge  it  is  not  possible  to  separate  the  architectural  from 
the  engineering  features.  Appreciating  at  the  time  that  your 
Commission  zcould  hesitate  to  assume  the  responsibility  for  the 
■engineering  features,  which  necessarily  influence  the  architectural, 
the  plans  were  submitted,  by  request  of  the  Hon.  Seth  Lozu,  then 
Mayor,  to  a  commission  of  five  bridge  experts  appointed  by  him. 
A  fezv  changes  zi'cre  made  at  the  suggestion  of  that  commission 
before  submitting  the  plans  to  your  honorable  body,  and  I  zvas 
thus  enabled  to  give  you  the  assurance  that  the  ccsthetic  and 
approved  engineering  features  of  the  structure  zvere  in  agreement. 
This  made  it  possible  for  you  to  pass  fully  informed  upon  the 
design  and  approz-e  the  same,  according  to  law. 

In  the  public  interest  I  desire  to  direct  your  attention  to  several 
objectionable  features  in  the  new  plans : 

I.  It  is  my  professional  opinion  that  if  the  bridge  is  built  in 
accordance  with  the  new  plans  it  will  be  greatly  inferior  in 
rigidity  to  the  plans  already  approwd  by  you.  The  deflections 
and  vibrations  under  the  action  of  live  load  will  be  more  than  five 
times  greater.  In  other  words,  the  new  design,  while  in  point 
of  rigidity  better  than  the  worn-out  Brookl}n  Bridge,  would  be 
Ji^reatly  inferior  in  that  respect  to  the  Williamsburg  Bridge,  and 
still  further  inferior  to  the  Blackwell's  Island  Bridge  and  to  the 
api)roved  chain  design  for  this  bridge.  In  the  Williamsburg 
1 '.ridge  the  stiffening  trusses  are  forty  feet  high,  to  provide  the 
desired  greater  solidity.  They  spoil  the  appearance  of  the  bridge, 
lieautv  was  here  sacrificed  to  utility.  I  desired  to  avoid  this 
mistake  in  the  chain  design.  To  that  end  the  bracing,  or  stiffen- 
ing, is  attached  to  and  below  the  chain,  having  the  form  of  lace 
work,  which  in  no  way  interferes  with  and  rather  enhances  the 
aesthetic  appearance  of  the  bridge.  If  the  same  degree  of  rigidity 
were  to  be  obtained  with  stiflPening  trusses,  their  height  would 
have  to  be  fiftv-five  feet,  or  even  fifteen  feet  higher  than  in  the 
Williamsburg  Ikidge.  The  result  would  have  been  an  archi- 
tectural monstrosity.  It  is  evident  that  in  the  new  design  before 
vou  the  stiffening  trusses  were  made  low  for  the  sake  of  archi- 
tectural appearance,  and  that  utility  was  here  sacrificed  to 
.-esthetics.  But  in  doing  so  the  design  represents  a  retrogression 
to  the  inferior  standards  of  thirty  years  ago.    If  it  would  save 
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time  or  cost  it  might  be  excusable,  but  it  does  neither  of  these 
things. 

2.  The  experience  with  the  construction  of  the  steel  wire  cables 
of  the  Williamsburg  Bridge  and  elsewhere  justifies  the  estimate 
of  time  required  for  construction  to  be  from  one  and  a  half  to 
two  years  longer  than  for  the  chain  bridge.  The  latter  can  be 
completed  under  contract  in  three  and  a  half  to  four  years.  This 
can  practically  be  proven  in  four  weeks  by  advertising  for  bids 
under  the  plans  and  specifications  already  prepared. 

3.  The  form  of  anchorage  in  the  plans  before  }-ou  does  not 
permit  of  the  utilization  of  the  waste  space  inside  of  them  in  the 
practical  manner  shown  in  the  anchorages  for  the  approved  chain 
design.  The  fine  and  imposing  assembly  halls,  each  larger  than 
Carnegie  Hall,  and  the  auxiliary  rooms,  are  left  out.  The  }-early 
rentals  of  $25,000  to  $30,000  obtainable  from  them  are  lost  to  the 
City.  That  amount  more  than  covers  the  cost  of  yearly  painting 
of  the  bridge,  and  by  that  much  reduces  the  cost  of  maintenance 
paid  from  taxes. 

4.  Moreover,  estimating  approximately  the  cost  of  the  new 
cable  design  and  the  approved  chain  design,  both  proportioned 
on  the  same  basis  of  live  loads  and  unit  stresses,  it  appears  that 
the  new  design  will  cost  more  by  $2,000,000.  This  additional  cost 
is  principally  due  to  the  wasteful  form  of  the  superstructure  and 
the  heavier  anchorages  resulting  therefrom. 

Disregarding  other  defective  features,  the  comparison  of  the 
two  designs  can  be  summarized  as  follows : 

(a)  An  inferior  degree  of  rigidity. 

(b)  A  longer  time  of  construction  by  one  and  a  half  to  two 
years. 

(c)  A  loss  of  yearly  income  by  $30,000;  and 

(d)  A  greater  cost  of  construction  by  $2,000,000. 

I  do  not  consider  it  convenient  on  this  occasion  to  carry  the 
comparison  into  details,  as  that  would  make  this  communication 
tedious.  The  work  of  comparison  and  investigation  should  be 
undertaken  by  a  board  of  disinterested  and  experienced  bridge 
engineers.  With  the  calculations,  strain  sheets  and  detail  plans 
for  both  designs  before  them,  such  a  board  should  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  arriving  at  the  truth,  and  will,  T  believe,  corroborate  my 
statements  to  vou.  Such  board  of  engineers  should  also  decide 
to  a  finality  all  other  technical  questions,  such  as  the  form  of  the 
cable,  whether  of  evebars  or  steel  wire,  the  use  of  nickel  steel, 
and  other  questions  in  controversy. 

The  objections  which  T  raise  afifect  the  public  interest  so  pro- 
foundly that  they  should  not  be  passed  over  lightly.    I  beg  to 
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submit  to  your  lionorable  Commission  the  propriety  of  having" 
before  you,  from  a  board  of  disinterested  bridge  experts,  an 
authoritative  expression  upon  the  engineering  features  of  both 
designs,  to  aid  you  in  arriving  at  a  just  decision  of  approval  or 
disapproval  covering  the  design  for  the  entire  structure.  As  I 
understand  it,  the  intention  of  the  Greater  New  York  Charter  is 
that  your  approval  of  designs  for  bridges  and  other  monumental 
structures  is  essential  to  their  legality.  Of  necessity,  this  involves 
passing  upon  the  design  as  a  ivhole.  So  that  zvhilc  the  purely 
structural  features  may  involve  considerations  of  a  teclinical 
engineering  nature,  nidess  yon  are  advised  by  disinterested  com- 
petent authority  that  these  features  conform  to  the  best  enigncer- 
ing  practice,  and  offer  advantages  superior  to  the  design  already 
approi'cd,  it  would  be  impossible  for  yon  to  approve  the  design 
as  a  li'hole. 

I  do  not  think  tJiat  the  Art  Conunission  should  giz'C  its  appro- 
bation to  arbitrary  changes  of  designs  approved  by  it.  No  one 
will  deny  that  the  door  must  akvavs  be  left  open  to  improvement 
and  to  greater  excellence  in  design.  But  that  should  be  proven 
to  yotir  satisfaction  before  yon  nullify,  directly  or  ii'.directly.  any 
design  pre-vionsly  approzrd  by  your  honorable  body. 

Only  in  this  way  can  the  public  interest  be  reasonably  protected 
under  our  system  of  changing  city  administrations. 

Respectfully, 

GusTAv  LixnF.XTn.vr,. 

Lir]Ti:R  J.  Kdw.  Swaxstrom. 

Xew  York,  July  ii,  1904. 

Hon.  Jonx  DiA\'itt  Warner, 

President,  Art  Commission,  New  York  City: 

DiCAR  Sir — The  question  of  the  approval  of  a  proposed  new 
design  for  the  INIanhattan  Bridge  will,  I  am  informed,  be  shortly 
subniittrd  to  your  Commission  for  its  consideration,  upon  the 
report  of  a  sub-committee. 

Permit  me  to  call  attention  to  certain  facts  which  it  seems 
to  me  your  Commission  should  take  into  account  in  consiilcring 
what  action,  if  any,  should  be  taken  upon  the  proposed  design. 

Your  Commission  has  already  officially  approved  one  design 
for  said  bridge.  Prior  to  your  official  action  thereon  said  design 
was  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  an  impartial  commission  of 
engineering  experts  of  the  first  rank,  which  tmanimously  pro- 
nounced judgment  in  its  favor. 
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It  stands,  therefore,  as  the  accepted  design  for  the  Manhattan 
Bridge. 

1  hat  your  Commission  appraised  the  design  at  its  true  value 
is  evidenced  by  the"  fact  that  there  has  since  been  bestowed  upon 
it  the  warmest  encomiums  of  eminent  engineers  and  architects, 
both  here  and  abroad. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  design  has  been  accepted  by  a  com- 
mission of  experts  of  international  reputation,  and  that  it  has  been 
officially  approved  by  your  Commission  after  due  deliberation,  you 
are  now  asked  to  approve  a  second  design. 

No  reason  whatsoever  is  advanced  for  this  extraordinary 
request,  nor  is  there  any  demand  for  a  change  of  plans  from  any 
legitimate  source  or  for  any  legitimate  purpose. 

It  is  obvious  that  two  plans  for  the  same  structure  cannot  be 
executed. 

Your  Committee  cannot  without  stultification  repudiate  the 
accepted  design,  and,  therefore,  should  you  also  approve  the  pro- 
posed new  design,  the  situation  will  be  that  there  will  be  two 
existing  plans  for  the  self-same  bridge,  both  officially  approved 
b}'  you. 

It  is  a  debatable  question  whether  your  Commission  has  not 
exhausted  its  powers  in  approving  one  design. 

Waiving  that  question,  however,  I  am  sure  you  will  agree  with 
me  that  the  interests  of  the  City  demand  that  a  second  design  shall 
not  be  approved  tmless  satisfactory  expert  evidence  is  first  sub- 
mitted to  your  Commission  that  such  design  will  not  result  in  a 
bridge  inferior  from  an  engineering  point  of  view  to  that  already 
approved. 

Such  evidence  was  before  your  Commission  when  you 
approved  the  design  already  accepted. 

Nothing  less  than  such  evidence  should  be  a  condition  prece- 
dent to  the  approval  of  the  proposed  new  design. 

Your  Committee,  I  take  it,  has  ample  power  to  secure  the 
advice  of  engineering  experts.  The  law  imposes  no  limit  upon 
the  information  which  the  Art  Commission  may  require  to  enable 
it  to  properly  exercise  its  functions ;  but  even  if  this  be  doubtful 
you  have  the  undoubted  right  to  request  the  Mayor  to  submit  the 
new  design  to  a  commission  of  engineering  experts  and  to  with- 
hold your  approval  until  this  be  done.  By  taking  such  a  stand 
your  Commission  will  perform  a  public  service  of  inestimable 
value,  and  your  action  would  also  be  in  accord  with  public  senti- 
ment on  the  subject. 

The  matter  is  of  such  paramount  importance  that  it  cannot  be 
disposed  of  in  any  other  way. 
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The  Manhattan  Bridge  is  designed  to  be  one  of  the  greatest 
of  the  world's  bridges.  There  will  be  expended  upon  it  approxi- 
mately $20,000,000,  and  it  is  intended  to  stand  for  centuries  to 
come. 

In  an  undertaking  of  such  magnitude  every  precaution  should 
be  taken  in  advance  to  secure  the  most  perfect,  finished  and  com- 
plete bridge  product  that  modern  science  is  capable  of  achieving. 

Yottr  CoDtiiiission  should  not  be  content  merely  to  pass  upon 
the  (esthetic  features  of  the  new  design,  for  these  are  so  inex- 
tricably intermingled  zcitli  tlie  engi)ieering  features  that  it  zvould 
be  difficult  to  approve  one  zvithout  thereby  approving  the  other. 

It  is  >nanifest  that  if  the  nezv  plan  be  approved  simply  as  to 
its  artistic  features,  without  requiring  a  report  upon  its  structural 
efficiency  your  Commission  might  thereby  unzi.'ittingly  be  the 
means  of  foisting  upon  the  City  a  form  of  bridge  distinctly 
inferior  from  an  engineering  point  of  znezv.  That  zvould  be  a 
public  calamity  zchich  can  and  ouglit  to  be  averted  iwzi:  And  it 
can  be  averted  by  simply  applying  the  same  test  to  the  nezv  design 
zuliich  zvas  applied  to  the  accepted  design,  namely,  to  submit  it  to 
tlie  judgment  of  competent  engineering  experts. 

Surely  there  can  be  no  honest  reason  why  anyone  should 
object  to  so  obvious  a  requirement. 

If  the  official  action  of  your  Commission  be  limited  to  the 
artistic  features  of  the  new  design,  it  would  mean  that  its  execu- 
tion would  proceed  without  an  expert  determination  of  the 
momentous  question  whether  such  design  would  result  in  a  service- 
able bridge  which  would  satisfy  all  conditions  of  modern  bridge 
engineering.  //  it  should  result  in  a  zveak  and  inefficient  structure 
that  fact  zvould  develop  only  zvhen  it  zvas  too  late  to  rectify  the 
inistafce.  It  zvould  then  appear  that  a  monumental  blu)ider  had 
been  committed,  for  zvhich  your  Committee  zvould  have  to  accept 
its  share  of  responsibility. 

Very  truly  yours, 

J.  Kdw.  S\v.\n'stro.m. 
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Letti:r  CoM.MissioxER  Gkorge  1'^.  Best. 

DErAKT.MEXT  OF  BuiDGES  ClTV  OF  XeW  YoRK,  l 

Xos.  13-21  Park  Row.  J- 
AI.vxiiATTA.x,  X.  Y.,  July  II,  1904.  J 

To  the  Honorable  the  Art  Couimission  of  The  City  of  Xezv  York, 
City  Hall,  Xew  York  City : 
Gentlemen — I  am  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Commission,  dated  July  7,  1904,  and  reading  as 
follows : 

"  I  am  directed  by  the  committee  having  in  charge  the  designs 
"  of  the  Manhattan  Bridge  to  request  you  to  furnish  and  file,  at 
"  the  meeting  of  the  Commission  next  Tuesday  afternoon,  at  4 
"  o'clock,  such  definite  statement  as  you  may  see  fit  of  the  reasons 
"  for  the  rejection  of  the  plans  formerly  approved  by  the  Art 
"Commission,  and  for  the  substitution  of  new  ones  therefor; 
"  and  also  of  the  extent  to  which  the  plans  now  before  the  Art 
"  Commission  have  so  far  been  adopted  as,  subject  to  the  approval 
"  of  the  Art  Commission,  presumably  to  be  carried  into  effect. 

"  May  I  add  that  you  are  a  member  of  the  Commission  for  the 
"  consideration  of  these  designs,  and  they  will  probably  be  consid- 
"  ered  at  the  meeting  of  the  Commission  next  Tuesday  afternoon, 
"  July  12,  at  4  p.  M.,  in  this  office." 

The  Manhattan  Bridge  was  authorized  by  the  Board  of  Public 
Improvements  in  1899,  and  its  construction  was  approved  by  the 
Municipal  Assembly  and  the  Mayor  in  January,  1900,  "  in  accord- 
ance with  plans  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Bridges  and  filed  in  the  office  of  the  Bridge  Department  on 
November  29,  1899."  These  plans  provided  for  tlie  construction 
of  a  ivire  cable  suspension  bridge  similar  to  the  bridge  covered 
by  the  plans  nozv  before  the  Art  Cornniissioii  and  ivere  never, 
so  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  officially  rejected  pursuant  to  lazv, 
although  about  November  16,  1903,  they  zvere  submitted  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Bridges  to  the  Art  Commission,  and  thereafter 
were  zvithdrazvn  from  its  consideration  zvithout  an\  action  having 
been  taken  thereon. 

I  am,  I  belicz'C,  in  duty  bound  to  adhere  to  the  terms  of  the 
original  authorization  of  this  structure  and  to  the  type  of  a  zcire 
cable  suspension  bridge  originally  adopted,  unless  the  interests 
of  the  City  should  seem  to  me  to  require  some  other  type  of  con- 
struction, in  zi'hich  case  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Estimate, 
the  Board  of  Aldermen  and  the  Mayor,  and  of  the  Art  Commis- 
sion, zvoidd  have  to  be  obtained  to  sanction  the  change. 
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In  response  to  a  request  from  the  Bridge  Commissioner  on  this 
subject,  the  Corporation  Counsel  rendered  an  opinion  on  Janu- 
ary 30,  1902,  in  part  as  follows:  "  I  do  not  think  these  plans  can 
"  be  clianged  without  the  authorization  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen. 
"  I  think  it  would  be  safer  and  better,  if  you  desire  to  modify  the 
"  plans  in  any  material  respect,  to  get  the  authorization  of  both 
"  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionn:ent  and  of  the  Board 
"  of  Aldermen."' 

On  assuiiiiug  office  I  directed  my  enj^incers  to  revise  tlie 
original  plans  of  the  ManJiattan  Bridge,  z^'ith  a  vieiv  of  securing 
the  approval  of  the  Art  Coniinission,  as  required  by  the  amended 
Charter,  and  retained  architects  who  had  not  been  in  any  way 
connected  with  previous  plans  for  the  bridge,  to  give  architectural 
expression  to  the  design,  in  order  to  make  it  a  pleasing  as  well 
as  a  useful  structure. 

General  plans  and  detailed  specifications  had  been  prepared 
during  1902-03  for  a  structure  radically  dift'crcnt  in  type  from 
those  of  the  original  design,  and  involving  the  use  of  eye-bar 
chains  instead  of  wire  cables.  These  plans  had  been  carefully 
prepared  from  the  testhetic  standpoint,  and  received  the  approval 
of  the  Art  Commission  on  IMarch  10,  1903. 

In  January,  1904,  four  years  had  cla]X'^ed  since  the  authoriza- 
tion of  this  structure ;  during  the  corresponding  period  on  the 
W  illiamsburg  Bridge  the  anchorages  had  been  made  ready  for 
the  cables,  the  steel  towers  and  end  s])ans  had  been  built,  and  all 
the  major  contracts,  excepting  that  for  the  suspended  span,  had 
been  let ;  and  this  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  serious  delays  and 
hindrances  had  occurred,  arising  chiefly  from  want  of  funds  and 
labor  troubles.  While  the  Williamsburg  Bridge  was  seriously 
delayed  in  construction,  it  was  actually  built  within  the  time  pre- 
scribed in  its  original  charter,  and  such  delays  as  did  occur  were 
in  no  wise  attributal)le  to  the  design  selected,  and  do  not  detract 
from  its  value  as  a  standard  from  which  to  estimate  the  probable 
time  for  the  completion  of  similar  work. 

The  Manhattan  Bridge  is  to-day  more  important  and  more 
necessary  to  Brooklyn  than  either  of  the  earlier  bridges  over  the 
Iiast  riicr  i^'cre  when  built.  I  cannot  hope  to  have  it  com  (dieted 
during  my  term  of  otJice.  hut  I  can  at  least  take  such  action  as 
-icill  expedite  the  ivork  upon  it  and  assure  its  early  completion. 
The  question,  then,  of  greatest  importance  presented  to  me  was 
this,  which  type  of  bridge  can  he  most  quickly  coiuplctcd.  It  is 
no'v  kno'cn  7cith  a  great  degree  of  certainty  //cu'  long  if  n^ill 
require  to  build  a  wire  cable  suspension  bridge,  for  the  City  has 
already  built  tzvo  such  bridges,  and  is  in  a  position  to  profit  by 
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the  experience  gained  in  their  construction.  On  tlie  other  hand^ 
nothing  definite  is  knozvn  as  to  hozv  long  it  will  require  to  build 
a  large  eye-bar  chain  bridge.  No  structure  of  the  eye-bar  type 
approacliing  this  in  magnitude  has  ever  been  built ;  the  material 
of  which  tlie  bars  must  be  made  has  never  been  used  in  bridg'e 
construction  ;  and  the  bars  themselves  are  of  dimensions  far  beyond 
any  which  have  ever  been  made.  A  large  portion  of  the  delay  in 
building  the  Brookljn  Bridge  was  due  to  the  want  of  knowledge 
at  that  time  of  the  manufacture  and  use  of  steel,  and  a  portion  of 
the  delay  in  the  completion  of  the  cables  of  the  Williamsburg 
Bridge  was  due  to  inexperience  in  working  the  special  steel 
required  into  wire  of  the  dimension  and  length  prescribed. 

The  size  of  the  bars  and  pins  required  for  an  eye-bar  chain 
is  so  large  and  the  difficulties  of  erection  of  the  rocking  towers 
and  the  huge  and  unwieldy  bars  is  so  great,  that  special  and 
unusual  machinery,  apparatus  and  methods  must  be  invented  and 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  material,  the  shaping  of  the 
members  and  in  their  erection.  The  uncertainty  as  to  how  easily 
or  in  what  time  these  things  can  be  done  makes  it  absolutely 
impossible  to  predict  when  such  a  bridge  could  be  completed,  but 
makes  it  certain  that  the  wire  cable  bridge,  of  which  we  have 
positive  knowledge,  can  be  finished  in  very  much  less  time. 

Your  attention  has  been  called  to  the  fact  that  the  wire  cable 
bridge  may  be  less  rigid  than  the  eye-bar  chain  bridge  ;  the  Board 
of  United  States  Army  Engineers,  who  reported  on  plans  for 
proposed  bridges  over  the  Hudson  river,  remarked  that  "  the 
"  great  distinction  between  the  stable  equilibrium  of  a  suspension 
"  bridge,  which  cannot  break  down  from  failure  of  any  stififening 
"  member,  and  the  unstable  equilibrium  of  a  truss  arch  or  canti- 
"  lever  bridge,  in  which  the  failure  of  a  single  member  may 
"  involve  the  collapse  of  the  entire  bridge,  ought  to  receixT  full 
"  recognition  in  the  adoption  of  unit  stresses  and  safety  factors  "  ; 
and  again,  "  rigidity  is  in  this  case  of  much  less  importance  than 
"  it  is  in  most  other  kinds  of  bridges ;  indeed,  it  may  be  shown 
"  that  a  certain  amount  of  flexibility  is  a  positive  advantage  in 
"  suspension  bridges ;  the  Board  does  not  doubt  that,  within 
"  narrow  limits,  a  certain  degree  of  flexibility  is  an  advantage  to 
"  the  bridge."  And  the  late  George  S.  INIorison  wrote,  in  refer- 
ring to  the  changes  in  shape  incident  to  changes  in  load  in  a  sus- 
pension bridge :  "  These  changes  of  shape  play  an  important  part 
"  in  suspension  bridges,  and  so  long  as  they  are  kept  within  limits 
"  which  do  not  disturb  convenience  of  operation,  thev  are  a  source 
"  of  strength  instead  of  weakness."  It  is  due  to  this  fact  that 
suspension  bridges  have  successfully  endured  the  most  excessive 
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loading,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Niagara  Bridge  and  the  Brooklyn 
Bridge. 

I  have  directed  that  the  new  plans  shall  provide  for  precisely 
the  same  loading  and  capacity  as  prescribed  for  the  eye-bar  chain 
design,  and  these  can  be  more  easily  and  economically  provided 
for  with  wire  than  with  chain  cables.  It  is  well  known  that  steel 
reaches  its  greatest  strength  when  drawn  into  wire ;  the  wire 
drawing  develops  the  strength  and  tests  the  material  as  well.  Of 
course,  no  single  e\  e-bar  of  the  eight  or  ten  thousand  which  would 
he  required  for  a  chain  bridge  could  be  tested  as  to  its  strength 
and  afterward  used;  actual  tests  of  full-sized  specimens  would, 
therefore,  all  be  vicarious,  and  leave  great  uncertainty  as  to  the 
actual  condition  of  the  steel  in  any  bar  used  in  the  bridge.  Pieces 
of  wire  from  both  ends  of  every  one  of  the  30,000  wires  used  in 
the  Williamsburg  Bridge  were  tested  by  breaking,  and  the  actual 
strength  of  every  one  of  these  wires  is,  therefore,  definitelv  known. 

The  relation  of  the  material  for  the  two  types  of  bridges  is  in 
other  respects  especially  favorable  to  the  wire  cable.  The  Board 
of  Army  Engineers  remarked :  "  The  connections  for  a  series  of 
"  links  (eye-bars)  add  20  to  25  per  cent,  to  the  dead  weight  of 
"  the  chain,  while  in  the  form  of  wire  has  a  minimum  strength 
"  more  than  double  its  maximum  strength  in  the  form  of  bars 
"  suitable  for  the  construction  of  a  suspension  chain."  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  material  used  for  the  eye-bar  chain  would 
weigli  more  than  twice  as  much,  would  cost  at  least  50  per  cent, 
more,  and  would  then  be  only  about  half  as  strong  as  the  wire  for 
the  cables. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  INTanhattan  Bridge  will  be  the  most 
expensive  of  all  the  bridges  over  the  East  river.  The  increased 
loading  beyond  that  prescribed  for  the  Williamsburg  Bridge  and 
the  addition  of  two  elevated  railway  tracks,  will  increase  the  cost 
materiallv  over  the  estimates  made  for  the  original  plans.  It  is 
now  known  that  the  estimated  cost  of  about  $6,500,000  for  build- 
ing the  portion  of  the  eye-bar  chain  bridge  now  under  considera- 
tion nnist  necessarily  be  increased  to  nearly  $10,000,000.  The 
wire  cable  bridge  for  the  same  construction  will  contain  to,ooo 
tons  less  .steel,  and  it  now  seems  probable  that  the  entire  cost  of 
the  portion  of  the  structure  covered  by  the  new  plans  wmII  not 
exceed  $8,500,000. 

For  the  irasons  above  given,  and  others  wliicli  time  does  not 
permit  me  to  detail,  T  have  had  no  hesitancy  in  rejecting  the  eye- 
l)ar  chain  type  of  construction  for  the  Manhattan  Bridge  and  in 
substituting  therefor  a  type  of  bridge  which  the  Citv  has  built 
in  two  instances  for  even  longer  spans.    It  seems  to  me  the  part 
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of  prudence  and  in  the  line  of  safety,  expedition  and  public  interest 
to  avoid  indulgence  in  a  colossal  experiment,  and  to  confine  our 
efforts  to  the  safe,  sane  ground  of  what  may  be  termed  for  The 
City  of  New  York,  everyday  experience.  No  living  soul  can 
l^redict  with  any  degree  of  certainty  when  an  eye-bar  chain  bridge 
could  be  completed ;  but  we  can  tell,  accidents  aside,  within  a 
fraction  of  a  }ear  when  the  wire  cable  bridge  can  be  opened  to 
the  public,  and  very  accurately  what  it  will  cost. 

1  am  well  aware  that  a  commission  of  celebrated  engineers 
passed  favorably  upon  the  design  for  the  eye-bar  chain  bridge, 
and  I  am  far  from  denying  that  a  structure  of  that  type  can  be 
built  at  this  site.  This  commission  made  no  technical  comparison 
between  the  two  types  of  bridges,  and  their  incidental  remark 
that  a  chain  bridge  could  be  built  more  rapidly  and  cheaply  than 
a  cable  bridge  must  be  regarded  as  a  mere  expression  of  personal, 
preference,  because  there  is  absolutely  no  data  in  existence  from 
which  to  determine  with  the  remotest  degree  of  accuracy  what 
the  cost  of  the  chain  bridge  will  be  in  either  time  or  money. 

Tlie  cloiient  of  certainty  against  tuicertainty,  both  as  to  cost, 
time  and  safety,  seems  to  me  conclusive ;  and  now  that  the  archi- 
tects have  given  adequate  expression,  perhaps  never  before  accom- 
plished, to  the  airy  lightness  and  elastic  stability  of  the  suspension 
bridge  in  the  plans  submitted  for  your  approval,  /  feel  sure  that 
the  City  has  it  luithin  reach  to  secure  a  strong,  an  efficient  and  a 
beautiful  bridge  at  a  reasonable  cost  and  zvitliin  a  reasonable  time. 

The  Greater  Nezu  York  Cliarter  requires  from  your  honorable 
body  approi'al  of  the  architectural  or  (esthetic  features  of  struct- 
ures of  this  kind.  The  same  instrument  imposes  upon  me  the 
responsibility  for  tlie  design  and  construction  of  such  zvorks,  aided 
as  I  am  by  engineers  of  experience  and  skill.  The  studies  of 
this  problem  which  have  been  made  by  these  engineers,  and  my 
own  knowledge  of  the  facts  and  conditions  of  the  case,  convince 
me  that  an  eye-bar  chain  bridge  should  not  be  built  at  this  site, 
and  that  a  wire  cable  bridge  is  the  only  suitable  one,  and  the  only 
one  for  which  I  can  undertake  to  be  responsible. 

The  plans  submitted  to  you  cover  the  esthetic  features  of  the 
proposed  bridge,  the  detail  working  drawings  for  the  structure 
are  now  well  under  way,  $10,000,000  are  now  available  for  the 
work,  and  /  expect  to  azuard  the  contracts  for  the  anchorages 
zvithin  sixty  days  and  those  for  the  steel  structure  zvithin  a  fezv 
months  after  the  general  plans  nozv  before  you  haz'e  been  made 
satisfactory  to  the  Commission. 

Many  points  must  remain  untouched  in  a  communication  of 
this  character.  Should  it  seem  desirable  to  you  to  go  into  the 
subject  more  in  detail,  or  should  any  other  reasons  seem  to  you 
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to  require  it,  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  the  engineers  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Bridges  and  the  architects  appear  before  the  Commission 
at  any  time. 

Respectfully  yours_, 

George  E.  Best, 

Commissioner  of  Bridges. 


The  AIuxiciPAL  Art  SdcrExv  insists  that  the  only  satis- 
factory SOLUTION  OF  THE  TECHNICAL  OL'ESTIONS  INVOLVED  IN 
THE  ABOVE  CORRESPONDENCE  IS  TO  BE  FOUND  IN  AN  UNBIASED 
REPORT  BY  AN  ENGINEERING  COMMISSION  OF  RECOGNIZED  PROFES- 
SIONAL STANDING. 

Sucn  COMMISSION  SHOULD  EE  APPOINTED  BY  THE  ]\IaYOR 


Committee  on  City  Plan  : 

CALVIN  TOMKINS.  Chairman. 
JOHN  DE  WITT  WARNER,  J.  G.  PHELPS  STOKES, 

FREDERICK  S.  LAMB.  CHARLES  R.  LAMB, 

MILO  ROY  MALTBIE,  HENRY  W.  SACKETT. 


REPORT 

ON 

RAPID  TRANSIT  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY 


In  1903  the  }ifunicipal  Art  vSociety  published  its  first  bulletin 
on  '■  Passenger  Transportation  "  in  New  York  City.  A  year  has 
now  elapsed,  during  which  period  the  situation  has  rapidly 
developed.  In  this,  its  revised  report,  the  City  Plan  Committee 
again  calls  attention  to  the  cardinal  principles  of  passenger  trans- 
portation. 

This  Society  early  recognized  that  settlement  of  the  structural  xhe  city 
plan  of  the  city  should  precede  suggestions  for  its  embellishment.  '''■'''^'^™- 
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Commercial  needs  and  social  opportunity  outweigh  all  other  con- 
siderations. Increase  of  population  without  consequent  increase 
of  congestion  constitutes  the  crucial  city  problem.  Distribution 
of  population  over  an  ever  widening  area  is  the  best  solution ;  and 
adequate  and  cheap  transport  between  home  and  work  the  first 
need  to  this  end. 

From  the  aesthetic  standpoint  it  may  be  added  that,  until  the 
general  lines  of  transit  have  been  determined  upon,  it  is  impracti- 
cable to  plan  decorative  features.  For  example,  the  location  of  a 
park,  a  monument,  or  a  public  building,  if  made  without  regard 
to  the  transportation  systems,  might  be  rendered  of  little  effect 
either  by  the  laying  out  of  new  thoroughfares  which  would  cut 
directly  through  it  and  make  necessary  its  removal,  or  by  leaving 
it  stranded  without  adequate  access  or  perspective.  To  produce 
the  best  results  great  care  must  be  exercised  in  the  location  of 
public  structures;  but  it  is  evident  that  until  the  street  plan  and 
lines  of  transit  have  been  determined  upon  it  is  impossible  to 
decide  what  points  constitute  the  most  advantageous  locations. 

Discussion  of  such  matters  as  park  improvements  or  extensions 
arouse  few  or  no  antagonisms  and  become  largely  questions  of 
what  the  city  can  afford.  Discussion  relating  to  the  locating  and 
grouping  of  public  buildings  and  to  street  rearrangement  is  likely 
to  stir  the  strong  opposition  only  of  small  groups  of  property- 
owners.  But  discussion  of  the  planning  or  use  of  transport  facili- 
ties at  once  attracts  the  attention  of  the  many,  who  are  personally 
interested  as  stock-holding  concessionaries  of  the  public  utilities  of 
the  city,  and  of  the  general  public  that  uses  them ;  and  as  a  con- 
sequence favorable  and  unfavorable  criticism  is  much  more  general 
and  spirited.  But  tlie  beauty  and  convenience  of  the  city  depend  to 
a  greater  degree  upon  proper  solution  of  its  transit  problem  than 
upon  any  other  factor.  The  following  discussion  is  therefore  sub- 
mitted for  consideration  and  criticism,  the  more  so  since  it  is  essen- 
tial that  a  sound  public  opinion  be  developed  without  delay. 

New  York  reflects  the  growth  of  the  whole  country  more  than 
any  other  city.  y\ll  important  East  and  West  trunk  lines  tend 
hither;  the  steamship  business  of  the  port  is  rapidly  increasing; 
the  proposed  enlargement  of  the  Erie  Canal,  and  the  deepening 
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of  the  channel  from  llic  Upper  Bay  to  Sandy  Hook  arc  equally 
signs  and  factors  of  our  city  growth.  The  terminal  changes  pro- 
jected— by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  at  Cortlandt  street  and  at 
Ninth  avenue  and  Thirty-second  street;  by  the  Delaware, 
Lackawanna  and  Western  Railroad ;  by  the  New  York  Central 
Railroad  at  the  Grand  Central  Station ;  by  New  Jersey  roads, 
through  a  tunnel  to  a  great  terminal  station  at  Christopher 
street,  and  the  connection  to  be  made  between  the  Pennsylvania 
and  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  R.  R.'s  through 
Brooklyn — all  indicate  how  urgent  is  some  comprehensive  plan 
for  intra-mural  transport  commensurate  with  the  transportation 
systems  of  the  country  and  w(n"ld  converging  at  our  gates. 

Assumed  that  the  C|uestion  of  transport  must  have  precedence  Critical 
in  any  plan  of  city  development,  present  needs  for  sudden  expan- 
sion make  this  a  most  critical  period  of  our  growth.  IMistakes 
now  made  will  be  difticult  to  correct,  involving,  as  they  must,  our 
main  arteries  of  travel.* 

Difficulties  and  Mistakes. 

Lower  ^Manhattan  constitutes  both  the  objective  and  departing  Peculiar 

.  ^     .....  ,  Difficultii 

pomt  lor  the  daily  tides  of  travel.  Ihe  strain  on  facilities  incident 
to  the  rush  hours  in  the  morning  and  in  the  evening ;  the  long 
narrow'  configuration  of  the  island  with  its  crowded  and  insufficient 
transit  lines  converging  at  the  south ;  the  ticial  water  belt  which 
surrounds  it  on  the  east,  west  and  south ;  its  tall  buildings,  housing 
an  unprecedented  factory,  office  and  tenement  population  to  the 
acre ;  its  street  system  planned  in  many  respects  for  obsolete  con- 
ditions— all  these  add  difficulties  to  our  transit  problem,  with 
which  other  cities  do  not  have  to  contend. 

*This  report  does  not  discus's  betterments  in  connection  with  surface 
travel,  which  subject  has  formed  the  basis  of  an  admirable  report  pub- 
lished by  the  Merchants'  Association,  September,  1903.  Their  report 
clearly  indicates  the  difticulties  which  have  resulted  from  the  development 
by  private  capital  of  the  city's  transit  system.  In  seeking  to  find  remedies 
for  the  deplorable  conditions  which  exist,  it  at  the  same  time  affords  the 
most  striking  illustration  of  the  undcsirability  of  permitting  public  transit  to 
fall  into  private  hands,  without  adequate  supervision  and  control  by  the 
municipality. — Bulletin  No.  5,  by  the  Thorouglifares  Committee  of  the 
Municipal  Art  Society,  discusses  proposed  street  changes  in  their  relation 
to  transportation  and  growth. 
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Localized         It  is  cvitleiit  that  the  greatest  dcpree  of  conarestion  is  now  and 

Manhattan        .  <^  o  o 

Congestion,  will  continiic  to  bc  localized  in  a  part  of  one  borough  and  that 
this  congestion  tends  seriously  to  increase  in  direct  proportion 
to  the  growth  of  the  whole  city  and  as  transport  facilities  to  and 
from  other  boroughs  are  made  more  adequate. 

^taj°'n^°'^"  These  conditions  ofifer  additional  reasons  why  the  situation 
should  be  promptly-  and  broadly  dealt  with  before  the  opportunity 
shall  have  been  forestalled.  Up  to  the  present  the  city  officials 
and  the  Rapid  Transit  Commission  have  from  time  to  time  invited 
or  waited  for  transport  companies  to  suggest  such  extensions 
or  connections  with  new  subways  or  elevated  lines  ( Pennsylvania 
R.  R.  Co..  Tnterborough  R.  R.  Co..  New  York  City  Railway 
Co.  and  New  York  and  New  Jersey  Co.,  etc.)  as.  in  the 
judgment  of  these  corporations  would  best  serve  their  own  interests 
and  shut  out  rivals.  This  policy  is  inexcusable,  for  not  merely 
has  the  city  long  needed  better  transit  facilities,  but  it  is  so  far 
from  being  dependent  on  existing  franchise  corporations  that 
instead  it  has  them  at  its  mercy. 

Private  Ex-      For  many  vears  it  has  been  the  custom  to  farm  out  the  privi- 

ploitation. 

lege  of  pas.sengcr  transport  within  the  City  of  New  York  to 
numerous  traction  companies  for  long  terms  and  without  adequate 
guarantee  for  controlling  the  service.  Exploitation  of  these  privi- 
leges for-  dividends  and  stock-watering  profits  has  resulted  in  a 
congested  and  unsatisfactory  service." 
„  ,  .  So  far  as  concerns  the  i-)ublic.  the  great  transport  interests 

Relations  ^  '  . 

Principal     of  Ncw  York  coustitutc  a  single  combine  of  three  mutually 

J  ran  sport      _  _  _ 

Cos.  jealous  groups,  the  controlling  interests  stcadilv  trending  more 

perfectly  to  coalesce.  /.  c.  Iiitcrborciis^li .  controlling  the  iNFan- 
hattan  and  r>ronx  elevated  and  subwav  sn  stems,  the  l>rooklvn 


fast  as  llie  street  railroad  company'.^  or  the  gas  company's,  or  tlic 
electrical  company's  earnings  tlins  increase,  its  old  stock  is  converted 
into  l)on<ls  and  new  stock  issued  to  represent  that  increment.  I'hc  new 
stock  is  sold  to  the  public  with  falntlous  profits  for  the  syndicate  m.magcrs. 
LcRislalivc  regulations  of  rates  is  then  resisted  on  the  ground  tliat  tlic 
unfortunate  stocklioldcrs  would  lose  their  dividends.  Tiio  State  is  put 
into  a  dilemma  in  wiiich  it  ought  not  to  he — a  dilemma  I)etwccii  doing 
justice  to  the  pul)lic  who  have  made  the  increment,  and  doing  mercy  to 
the  ignorant  stocklioldcrs  who  liavc  invested  tiicir  savings  in  the  new 
stock.  '1  he  profit  fif  the  promoters  is  nnre;ich;il)lc. — V.u.  H.  Whitney.  Vale 
Review. 
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subways  and  the  Queens  surface  railway  lines;  the  A'eiv  York 
City  Railway  Co.,  controlling  the  Manhattan  and  Bronx  surface 
lines,  and  the  Brooklyn  Rapid  Traiisit.  controlling  the  elevated 
and  surface  lines  of  Brooklyn/''  In  addition  there  is  to  be  con- 
sidered the  local  influence  of  the  Xew  "^'ork  Central  Railroad, 
which  company  is  engaged  in  great  terminal  improvements  and 
is  preparing  to  install  electric  traction  south  of  Croton ;  and 
the  local  influence  the  Pennsylvania  Railway  Company  will 
exercise  through  the  agency  of  its  tunnel,  its  Brooklyn  and  Bronx 
Belt-line,  and  the  community  of  ownership  which  exists  between 
it  and  New  Jersey  and  Long  Island  steam  and  trolley  lines. 

In  extending  its  own  s\  stem  of  underground  roads  the  city  Municipal 
may  well  be  served  by  utilizing  through  short-term  leases  the  ence. 
experience  acquired  by  the  management  of  these  corporations. 
But  no  such  steps  should  be  taken  as  shall  place  the  essential 
features  of  the  municipally  owned  system  Ijeyond  the  power  of 
the  City  to  control  them.  The  interests  of  the  transportation 
corp^orgiiyns  should  be  luade  subservient  to  the  general  public 
interest  instead  of  allowed  to  dominate  it.  as  has  been  the  case 
heretofore. 

Transit  needs  have  been   so   neglected   till   the  demand   and  Delays, 

1111-  Crises,  Sac 

necessity  tor  them  have  become  so  urgent  that  the  public  are  rifices. 
frequently  forced  to  choose  between  ulterior  good  and  immediate 
convenience;  and  franchises  and  licenses  which  would  not  other- 
wise lie  granted  are  under  such  conditions  given  for  utterly  inade- 
quate consideration.  This  policy  fits  in  so  well  with  that  of  the 
street  railwaxs  (which  find  their  greatest  profit  in  highlv  congested 
traffic)  that  it  has  characterized  the  relations  of  public  officials  to 
street  railway  companies  in  Xew  York  City.  Indeed,  similar  rea.sons 
were  urged  l)y  the  Rapid  Transit  Commission  at  the  last  session  of 
the  legislature  as  the  argument  why  thev  should  be  given  jxnver 
over  additional  expenditure  and  over  the  East  River  bridges  with- 
out waiting  to  liave  amended  the  obsolete  law  which  compels  the 
City  to  enter  into  needlessly  disadvantageous  contracts  for  new 
subways;  their  argument  being  that  such  enabling  legislation 
should  not  be  associated  in  the  same  bill  with  that  which  the  Com- 


*  Staten  Island  transit  lines  rot  included. 
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mission  was  seeking  lo  have  passed — since  antagonisms  would  be 
aroused  that  would  delay  the  acquisition  of  additional  rapid  transit 
facilities. 

That  the  Raj^id  Transit  Commission  originally  adhered  to 
Principles    correct  principles  is  evident  from  the  following  extracts  taken 

stated  by       ,  ^.  ^  ° 

Rapid        from  their  Report  of  1002. 

Transit 

Commisnon.  ^T,.^,^  Page  12: 

"  Early  in  igo2  the  Board  was  called  upon  to  defend  the  essential 
proposition  upon  which  it  had  been  constituted.  This  was  tbat  the  use  of 
the  underground  and  overhead  portions  of  the  streets  of  New  York  for 
railroad  purposes  should  proceed  according  to  a  harmonious  and  far-seeing 
plan,  possible  only  if  all  such  uses,  and  every  such  use,  of  the  streets  were 
tc  be  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Rapid  Transit  Board  or  of  some  other 
single  like  'authority  which  should  represent  the  interests  of  the  entire  city, 
and  be  so  organized  as  to  be  able  to  carry  out  consistently  and  efficiently  a 
plan  requiring  years  and  perhaps  majiy  years  for  completion." 

Extract  letter  President  A.  E.  Orr  to  W'm.  Barclay  Parsons, 
Chief  Engineer,  Rapid  Transit  Commission : 
Pa^i^c  30 : 

"  The  enormously  valuable  property  of  the  city  in  its  streets  shall  not  be 
improvidently  granted  or  used  without  a  far-sighted  regard  to  the  future 
development  and  necessities  of  rapid  transit  and  transportation  within  its 
limits.  Wheiher  railroad  construction  and  operation  be  nnuiicpal  or  under 
control  of  private  corporations,  it  is  now  the  settled  policy  of  the  city  that 
no  railroad  use  of  the  streets  shall  needlessly  obstruct  future  rapid  transit 
or  other  future  and  profitable  use  of  the  streets  for  transportation  purposes. 
Every  future  grant  of  such  a  street  right  is  to  be  made  with  the  utmost 
practicable  regard  to  all  other  municipal  purposes,  present  and  future." 

Page  No.  67 : 

"  It  is  therefore  clear  that  the  public  now  has  a  right  to  expect  from  this 
Board  the  preparation  of  a  general  and  far-reaching  system  of  rapid  transit, 
covering  the  whole  City  of  New  York  in  all  its  five  boroughs.    *    *  * 

"  The  far-reaching  plan  I  have  suggested  could  nut,  of  course,  be  carried 
out  at  once,  or,  perhaps,  completely  carried  out  for  many  years.  But  if 
such  a  plan  be  now  wisely  prepared  and  the  streets  of  New  York  be  dedi- 
cated to  tunnel  railroad  purposes,*  with  a  proper  regard  to  the  long  and, 
no  doubt,  splendid  future  of  the  city,  two  things  may  reasona1)ly  be  expected. 
First,  that  rapid  transit  construction  will  proceed  upon  the  lines  laid  down  as 
rai)i(lly  as  the  means  of  the  city  and  the  amount  of  private  capital  ready  for 
rapid  investment  will  permit.    .\nd,  second,  that  relatively  mnmportant 

*  Not  elevated  road. 
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franchises  will  not  be  granted  in  such  a  way  or  special  routes  be  so  devised 
as  to  prevent  or  obstruct  'a  permanent  and  sufficient  programme. 

■'  It  is  my  conclusion  from  all  this  that  in  laying  out  the  east  side  line 
you  should  study  the  whole  rapid  transit  situation  of  all  five  boroughs  and 
that  your  report  should  aid  the  Board  to  prepare  and  submit  to  the  local 
authorities  the  comprehensive  plan  for  the  entire  city  which  I  have  sug- 
gested, the  same  to  be  carried  out  in  sections  or  instalments,  as  financial 
conditions  shall  from  time  to  time  permit." 

It  would  scarcely  be  inferred  that  these  words  of  wisdom  were 
those  of  a  commission  that  up  to  date  still  leaves  undone  the  very 
duty  in  question,  imposed  upon  it  in  1894. 

Of  the  disastrous  consequences  that  we  have  suffered  from 
disregard  by  the  Rapid  Transit  Commission  of  its  own  good 
advice,  a  few  examples  must  suffice,  e.  g.: 

I.  We  are  now  told  (a)  that  the  Behiiont  subway  is  so  located  sealing of 

^  ■'  Brook  ly  a 

opposite  the  bridge  entrance  that  a  direct  w^esterly  loop  plan  for  ^^'''''s^^"'*" 
continuous  traffic  from  Brooklyn  to  the  North  river  connecting  trance, 
witli  all  Alanhattan  north  and  south  lines,  thus  accommodating 
Brooklyn  residents  and  doing  away  wath  the  crush  at  the  bridge 
entrance,  is  impracticable;  and  (&)  that  the  only  practical  substi- 
tutes are  either  to  deface  City  Hall  Park  by  elevated  railroad 
structures  or  to  deflect  the  bridge  tracks  at  a  right  angle  along 
Centre  street.  That  is :  The  Commission  has  permitted  the 
Belmont  system  to  be  so  built  that  for  seventy-five  years  to  come 
it  can  obstruct  any  plan  either  of  municipal  operation  or  other 
competing  sevvice,  of  which  this  bridge  (the  City's  own  property) 
is  a  factor.  As  to  the  Rapid  Transit  Commission's  engineers, 
their  only  answer  must  be  the  confession  that  they  failed  to 
anticipate  the  conditions  of  the  near  future.    (See  Plate  E.) 

This  Society,  however,  is  confident  that  the  future  is  not  so  op  ningof 
far  forestalled  as  (in  excuse  for  proceeding  actually  to  forestall 
it)  the  Commission  and  its  engineers  are  swift  to  admit.  In  short, 
the  good  faith  and  competence  of  those  responsible  will  be  judged 
by  the  extent  to  which  they  find  best  remedies  at  least  sacrifice — 
instead  of  giving  present  subway  contractors  further  monopoly, 
hopelessly  disfiguring  the  city,  and  dooming  Brooklyn  residents 
to  perpetual  inconvenience.  Our  Society  is  advised  that  by 
slightly  changing  (and  greatly  l  ettering)  lire  grade  of  the  Bel- 
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mont  subway  between  Duane  street  and  the  loop  crossing  at  the 
post-office  there  could  be  secured  plenty  of  room  for  a  crosstown 
loop  subwa}^  under  City  Hall  Park,  thus  continuing  bridge  service 
to  the  North  river. 


(2)  In  providing  tlirough  lower  IJroadway  and  under  the  I'.a-^t 
river  for  the  Brooklyn  extension  of  the  Manhattan  subway  such 
a  route  was  adopted  that  the  larger  portion  of  the  ])rcscnt  Brooklyn 
bridge  traffic  (with  any  increase  from  the  Manhattan  subway) 
would  naturally  take  it:  That  is  to  say.  during  the  "  rush  hours  "' 
100,000  per  hour  would  wish  to  be  carried  in  one  direction.  lUit 
as  j)lanncd,  this  tunnel  extension  bctwven  the  Battery  and  r>rook- 
lyn  is  a  mere  "  switch  "  (of  one  track  in  each  direction)  from  an 
originally  planned  liroadway  subway  of  but  ouc  track  each  way 


Insufli- 
ciency  of 
Lower 
Broadway 
and  Krook- 
lyn  Tunnel. 
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below  Ann  street.  W'ith  trains  of  six  cars  seating  fifty  passen- 
gers, each  running  on  i/2-minute  headway,  the  full  capacity  would 
be  12,000  per  hour;  while  with  eight-car  trains  and  but  minute 
headway  (longer  trains  and  shorter  headway  than  can  safely  be 
counted  on)  this  would  be  24,000  per  hour.  It  can  only  be  guessed 
how  far  these  figures  may  be  reduced  by  the  switch,  etc.,  con- 
ditions, ^loreover,  it  is  startling  to  find  that  the  Commission's 
engineer  has  estimated  the  Brooklyn  traffic  over  this  extension  at 
between  one-fifth  and  one-half — say  one-third  at  first — of  this 
single-track  capacity. 

If  this  extension  is  now  being  built  on  this  plan  one  can 
imagine  Brooklyn's  disappointment  when  it  tries  to  use  it.  If  it 
is  not  so  built,  the  Rapid  Transit  Commission  will  have  to  explain 
why,  after  oft'ering  such  a  scheme  for  competition,  the  successful 
bidder  was  allowed  radically  to  change  it. 

(3)  There  has  never  been  a  time  when  any  such  numbers  Bridge 
wanted  finally  to  stop  at  the  bridge  entrance  or  primarily  to  start 
therefrom  as  to  have  made  any  crush  there.  On  the  contrary,  this 
crush  has  been  occasioned  by  those  who  had  started  (or  who 
would  have  preferred  to  start)  from  some  other  point,  or  by  those 
who  had  no  occasion  to  leave  the  cars  at  the  present  bridge 
entrance  (preferring  to  be  carried  on  more  nearly  to  where  they 

did  want  to  stop).  This  inconvenience  has  been  due  to  the  squab- 
bling of  private  franchise  corporations  so  well  united  as  to  head  ofif 
any  solution  by  municipal  operation  but  mutually  so  jealous  that 
they  could  not  agree  on  connections,  and  so  ordered  their 
passengers  "  all  out  "  at  Park  row.  It  must  be  assumed  that  the 
Rapid  Tran.sit  Commission  has  known  these  facts  as  well  as  have 
the  rest  of  us.  But  if  so,  then  again:  Why  was  not  the  bridge 
crush  ended  >ears  ago?  Why  does  it  harbor  such  a  plan  as  the 
one  lately  suggested  by  which  City  Hall  Park  and  its  environs  are 
to  be  sacrificed  ? 

(4)  After  a  generation  of  slowly  mitigated  squalor,  within  Unneces- 
two  years,  at  great  expense,  Fourth  avenue,  in  Brooklyn,  has  been  IiiM^ff"' 
made  a  grand  boulevard  with  asphalt  driveways,  turfed  plots  and  Avenue, 
beautiful  trees.    It  is  currently  stated  that  this  work  must  now  be 
destroyed  for  subway  construction,  or  at  great  expense  and  incon- 
venience a  street  less  eligible  for  this  purpo.sc  substituted  therefor. 
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Statement 
Edw.  M. 
Sheparcl. 


Had  the  principle  of  the  early  adoption  of  a  comprehensive  plan 
been  followed,  the  City  would  not  have  been  put  to  this  expense. 

Indeed,  as  to  the  Rapid  Transit  Commission's  work  as  a 
whole,  Mr.  Parsons,  the  Commission's  Engineer,  admits : 

"  The  tremendous  increase  in  passenger  travel  on  all 
lines  clearly  indicates  that  when  the  tunnel  subway  system 
now  under  construction  is  completed,  it  will  almost  imme- 
diately be  congested  so  that  no  great  amount  of  permanent 
relief  can  be  counted  upon." 

Essential  Principles  of  Rapid  Transit. 

First — Control  by  the  City.  Continuous  and  effective  control 
by  the  City  is  the  essential  condition  of  any  satisfactory  solution 
of  the  transit  problem. 

Such  control  cannot  be  secured  by  mere  contract,  as  experi- 
ence with  existing  elevated  and  surface  roads  has  clearly  shown. 
Actually  to  control,  the  City  must  be  able — in  the  event  of  unsatis- 
factory service — to  resume  all  concessions  and  either  release  or 
operate,  as  it  sees  fit.  This  can  be  accomplished  by  jneans  of 
short-term  leases,  with  option  to  the  City  of  termination  at  any 
time  on  payment  of  indemnity  on  specified  basis.*  The  City  is 
already  committed  to  municipal  ownership  of  its  franchises,  so 
that  the  proposed  change  is  one  of  degree  only. 

Interested  as  is  this  Society  in  city  plan,  rather  than  finances 
or  policy,  our  Committee  refrains  from  discussing  this  question 
from  other  standpoints.  But,  to  leave  the  City  free  to  adopt  and 
develop  proper  transport  plans,  we  believe  no  lease  should  l>e  made 
for  a  longer  period  than  twenty  years  when  the  City  pays  for 
the  line,  or  for  a  longer  period  than  ten  years  when,  in  addition, 
the  City  equips  the  line. 

As  stated  by  Mr.  Shepard,  of  counsel  for  the  Rai)i(l  Transit 
Commission : 

"  It  is  said  with  very  great  force  that  no  matter  how 
careful  you  arc  with  your  contract  provisions  when  you 
make  a  contract  for  fifty  years,  nevertheless,  if  you  with- 


*  It  is  essential  that  the 
at  the  same  time,  altlioiiRli 
duration. 


terms  of  different  franchises  should  expire 
tlicy  need  not  be  necessarilj-  of  the  same 
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hold  the  right  to  take  the  road  from  the  company,  the  City 
does  not  perfectly  and  presently  control  operation.  There- 
fore, in  my  opinion,  formed  upon  the  history  of  New  York 
rapid  transit,  every  effort  should  be  directed  to  making 
the  term  of  the  lease  the  shortest  possible.    When  I  say 
the  shortest  possible  term,  I  mean  the  shortest  term  that 
is  consistent  with  the  assumption  by  private  persons  or 
private  capital  of  the  financial  risk  iuA^olved  to  the  lessee 
bound  to  a  rental." 
Massachusetts  has  always  insisted  upon  this  policy  of  revocable  fiurExperi-- 
grants,  and  Boston  has  maintained  control  over  its  transit  system 
by  means  of  this  law  and  by  retaining  ownership  and  control  of  the 
subways  in  the  congested  part  of  the  city  through  which  the 
elevated  and  surface  roads  must  necessarily  pass. 

"  The  fundamental  mistake  has  consisted  in  treating  franchise  grants 
as  contracts,  unalterable  without  the  consent  of  both  parties,  llks  ordinary 
contracts  concerning  property.  Governments,  hke  individuals,  may  propv^rly 
enough  enter  into  contracts  relating  to  property,  and  such  contracts  when 
made  should  be  respected;  but  governments  ought  not  by  contract  to  divest 
themselves  of  governmental  functions,  as  they  do  to  an  extent  when  they 
surrender  partial  control  of  the  public  streets,  by  giving  to  private  interests 
definite-term  structural  rights  therein.  *  *  *  "phe  City  can  control  com- 
pletely only  when  it  is  in  a  position  to  terminate  at  any  time  the  right  of  use 
claimed  by  any  person  or  corporation  that  may  choose  to  defy  the  will  of 
the  City  in  any  respect.  In  other  words,  the  grant  terminable  at  the  will 
of  the  governing  authorities  is  the  only  kind  under  which  the  City  can  be 
sure  of  its  ability  to  dominate  the  situation  at  all  times,  *  *  *  "  (Geo. 
C.  Sikes,  "  .\tlantic  Monthly,"  March,  1903.) 

"  One  feature  in  the  franchise  granted  to  the  Massachusetts  companies 
immediately  attracts  notice;  from  the  beginning  they  were,  and  still  almost 
invariably  are,  in  terms  perpetual,  while  in  reality  legally  revocable  at 
the  discretion  of  local  boards.  In  this  respect  they  are  peculiar,  almost 
anomalous ;  for,  as  a  rule,  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe  concessions 
have  been  granted  private  companies  for  fixed  periods  of  time  only,  during: 
which  the  franchise,  or  concession,  is  in  the  nature  of  a  binding  contract. 

"  In  theory,  such  a  franchise  is  to  the  last  degree  illogical.  It  can  be- 
compared  only  to  a  lease,  terminable  at  will  by  the  lessor,  and  without 
provision  for  the  compensation  of  the  lessee.  Such  a  system,  if  suggested,, 
would  naturally  be  pronounced  impracticable,  if  not  absurd,  and  it  would' 
be  assumed  that  private  capital  would  never  embark  in  ventures  so  lacking 
in  the  element  of  permanence  and  security.  Yet  in  Massachusetts  this  has- 
not  proved  to  be  the  case ;  nor  can  it  be  said  that  the  system  has.  for  the- 
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Ivalf  century  it  has  been  in  use,  worked  otherwise  than  on  the  whole  satis- 
factory.   *    *  * 

'■  In  the  course  of  the  protracted  hearings  before  the  Committee  it  was 
very  noticeable  that  no  change  was  advocated  by  the  representatives  of  the 
municipalities  or  of  the  companies,  nor,  apparently,  did  the  suggestion  of 
such  a  change  commend  itself  to  either.  Some  amendments  in  detail  of 
the  existing  law  and  partial  measures  of  protection  against  possible  orders 
of  sudden,  ill-considered  or  aggressive  revocation  were  suggested;  but  it 
was  evident  that,  while  the  municipalities  wanted  to  retain  as  a  weapon — 
a  sort  of  discussion  bludgeon — the  right  of  revocation  at  will,  the  companies 
preferred,  on  the  whole,  a  franchise  practically  permanent  though  never  abso- 
lutely certain,  to  a  fixed  contract  tenure  for  a  shorter  term,  subject  to 
the  danger  of  alteration  at  every  periodic  renewal.  There  is  probably  no 
possible  system  productive  of  only  good  results  and  in  no  respects  open  to 
criticism;  but,  in  fairness,  the  Committee  found  itself  forced  to  conclude 
that  the  ^lassachusetts  franchise,  which  might  perhaps  not  improperly  be 
termed  a  tenure  during  good  behavior,  would  in  its  practical  results  compare 
favoral)ly  with  any."  (Report  Massachusetts  Franchise  Committee,  1898.) 
Private  Under  private  control  service  is  extended  and  improved  only 

Undesi'r-  whcii  it  hccomes  highly  profitable  to  efl'ect  a  change.  It  is  pro- 
verbial  that  "  the  dividends  are  in  the  straps."  But,  inider  City 
control,  not  merely  would  promising  localities  be  served  in 
advance  of  profit — to  the  greatest  possible  ])rofit  later  on ;  but 
the  older  roads  in  congested  districts  would  be  relieved  b\-  suc- 
cessive provision  for  a  part  of  the  demands  upon  them. 

Unified  Sixoxn — Coiiibiiiatioii  of  concessions  is  desirable,  provided  the 

Manage 

nicnt  Desir-  rcsiiltini^  nioiioholx  is  thus  made  incidcntaU\  one  of  seri'iec  under 

able  under         .  ' 

Municipal      CltX  COUtrol. 

Control. 

We  have  to  deal  with  this  situation  :  The  more  important  exist- 
ing lines  of  local  tran.'it  arc  held  by  the  syndicate  which  has 
.secured  the  subway  so  far  built.  The  same  interest  also  controls 
the  gas  and  electrical  supply  of  the  city,  the  future  of  which  largvly 
depends  u])()n  the  pipe  galleries  to  be  constructed  in  connection 
with  future  transit  subways.  ( )ii  the  one  side  we  have  powerful, 
])rogressive  and  intelligent  allied  c()r])()rations  in  control  of  the 
])rinci])al  public  i.tilitics  now  existing,  and  on  the  other  side  the 
City,  through  its  power  over  underground  New  York,  as  yet 
holding  this  combine  at  its  mercy.  I'or  the  franclii.ses  which  it 
has  already  granted  arc  insignificant  in  compari.son  witii  tho.sc 
which  it  still  retains,  and  are  dei)endent  u])on  these  latter  for  their 
own  future  profitable  operation. 
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Directly,  or  through  other  concessionaries,  the  Citv  can  stimu-  The  city  in 
late  competition  in  all  these  utiUties.    Or,  by  a  series  of  limited 
short-term  grants  (with  reserved  right  of  resumption),  it  can 
control  the  existing  combine ;  which  has  most  at  stake  and  most 
to  gain  by  exploitation  of  new  routes. 

The  operation  of  existing  franchises  can  thus  be  practically 
dictated.  For  it  is  apparent  that  an  electrical,  gas  and  transit 
alliance,  such  as  exists,  can  well  make  greater  concessions  to  the 
City  than  any  other  concern  could  do  ;  and  it  will  do  so  about  in 
proportion  as  the  City  commands  competition.  Conversely  the 
City  is  in  a  position  to  demand  more  and  more  as  its  control 
extends. 

It  is  hard  to  speak  with  respect  of  the  claim  that  New  York 
is  so  far  at  the  mercy  of  our  great  transit  combine  that  extension 
of  its  system  is  our  only  hope  for  about  seventy-five  years  to  come. 
This  is  clearh'  not  true,  unless  it  is  to  be  assumed  that  it  is 
politically  our  master.  For  though  the  program  suggested  by 
the  Engineer  of  our  Rapid  Transit  Commission  would  place  us 
indefinitely  at  the  mercy  of  this  syndicate,  still,  as  yet,  the  City 
of  New  York  controls  the  situation.  With  rapidly  developing 
systems  capable  of  independent  operation,  transfers  would  be 
far  more  vital  to  the  present  operating  company  than  to  the 
City.  For  example — the  present  Brooklyn  Tunnel  Extension 
carries  but  a  single  track  each  way.  How  could  it,  or  the  present 
Brooklyn  surface  system,  compete  with  City  subways  radiating 
from  each  end  of  the  Brooklyn  Bridge,  with  this  bridge  itself 
used  exclusively  as  a  link  for  the  City's  new  lines  ?  How  could 
private  corporations  prosper  without  transfer  systems  if  the  same 
policy  were  adopted  for  the  Williamsburg,  Manhattan  and  l>lack- 
wcll's  Island  bridges,  as  well  as  for  new  and  more  adequate  tunnels 
under  the  East  and  Harlem  rivers?  Indeed,  the  City's  present 
advantage  is  such  that  it  is  rather  a  question  of  how  much  the 
City  should  demand  than  what  dictation  from  the  present  syndi- 
cate it  should  tolerate. 

Superficially  the  City  has  been  exploited  in  private  interest ;  Under- 
underground  New  York  is  still  a  virgin  plain,  not  even  bounded  VoTk'avtr- 
by  the  rivers,  and  under  practically  complete  municipal  control.  smPiam. 
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,  Third — It  follou's  tliat  new  under o-rouiid  lines  should  be  so 

nt  t.ines.  planned  Qs  to  coHncct  zvith  the  general  system  and  at  the  same  time 
constitute  continuous  systems  capable  of  possible  independent 
operation,  which  if  not  accepted  by  the  present  operators  on  the 
City's  terms,  could  be  leased  to  competitors,  or  directly  operated  by 
the  City. 

On  JManhattan  Island,  at  least,  we  believe  there  is  now  no 
north  and  south  line  suggested  which  would  not  prove  immedi- 
ately profitable. 

These  undoubtedly  profitable  lines  should  be  constituted  stems 
of  new  lines  leading  to  our  northerly  suburbs — the  extremities 
of  which  cannot  for  some  }-ears  be  expected  to  return  a  profit 
on  the  cost  of  construction  and  operation — and  crossed  by  new 
east  and  west  lines  extending  from  the  North  river  to  the  eastern 
boundaries  of  Queens  and  Brooklyn.  By  such  procedure  the 
extension  of  suburban  lines  will  be  greatly  facilitated. 

Fourth — Elevated  railroad  structures  should  not  be  permitted 
Elevated  Oil  sfrccts  iiot  already  disfigured  by  them  except  under  exceptional 

lilways.  J  ■,  • 

conditions. 

Their  extension  will  tend  to  delay  the  construction  of  the 
City's  own  subway  system  in  the  interest  of  the  privately  owned 
elevated  roads  and  will  add  obstructions  to  defer  the  time 
when  these  existing  elevated  roads,  in  part  at  least,  should 
be  taken  down.  For  many  purposes  streets  occupied,  or  localities 
traversed,  by  elevated  lines  are  hopelessly  disfigured  and  handi- 
capped. In  addition  to  the  cost  of  construction  the  City  will  from 
now  on  have  to  assume  the  cost  of  damages  to  abutting  property- 
ovv-ncrs  incident  to  the  construction  of  elevated  railroads.  This 
additional  expense  will  largely  increase  their  cost  to  an  extent 
comparable  with  the  first  cost  of  underground  roads.  Tiu-  earlier 
plans  of  the  Rapid  Transit  Commission  contemplated  "  that  the 
■streets  of  New  York  be  dedicated  to  tuimel  railroad  purposes." 
Since  the  aquisition  of  the  elevated  railroads  by  the  .Subway 
•Corporation,  however,  the  tentative  ])lans  of  the  Connnission 
indicate  a  proimnnced  tendency  to  extend  the  ])resent  elevated 
railwav  systems  in  all  the  l)()roughs  and  cintail  subway  construe- 
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tion.    Should  this  poHcy  be  finally  adopted  it  will  detract  greatly 
from  the  future  beauty  and  health  of  the  city.* 

Fifth — For  some  time  to  come  street  tuimels  located  /jij'/ shallow  and 

Deep 

belocC  the  surface  will  produce  the  best  results,     hi  the  not  Tunnels. 
distant  future  it  zvill  probably  be  found  that  a  series  of  deep 
tunnels  to  suburban  points,  zvith  radiates  that  extend  out  from 
congested  districts,  and  not  necessarily  foUozving  street  lines,  zvill 
best  serve  the  purposes  of  express  service. 

Experience  has  demonstrated  that  either  class  of  tunnels  can 
be  built  without  seriously  disturbing  travel,  and  that  there  is  no 
reason  for  the  people  of  the  city  to  be  again  subjected  to  such 
grave  interference  with  public  and  private  comforts  as  has 
attended  the  construction  of  the  present  subway  system. 

Sixth — Uniz'crsal  transfer  in  any  one  general  direction 
within  the  largest  possible  one-fare  area  should  be  insisted  upon. 

Bridges — Their  Use  and  Control. 

Senentji — The  City  should  forever  reserve  the  fullest  control 


over  cast  and  zuest  crosstozvn   connections;  feeders,  as  they  "f^rans 


Importance 
of  Trans- 
verse Lines. 

should  be,  for  the  north  and  south  lines. 

Of  these,  the  four  great  East  river  bridges  (Brooklyn,  Man- 
hattan, Williamsburgh  and  Blackwell's  Island),  together  with 
the  East  and  North  river  tunnels,  should  be  considered  essential 
parts,  of  which,  the  City  should  never  surrender  its  exclusive 
control. 

To  all  intents  and  purposes  and  as  a  consecjuence  of  the  new  ^g^york 
bridges  and  tunnels,  New  York  will  ultimately  become  a 
square  or  round  city  like  Chicago  or  Paris,  with  the  added  ad- 
vantages of  cheap  independent  water  transportation  for  commo- 
dities. These  bridges  and  tunnels  are  consequently  the  keys  to  the 
successful  development  of  passenger  transportation  in  the  interest 
of  the  passenger.  Control  over  them  will  therefore  be  eagerly  ofg°dger 
sought  by  existing  transportation  companies,  whose  lines  now 
constitute  separate  links  of  a  temporary  system;  which,  for 

*  It  is  not  practicable  to  make  new  elevated  railways  independent  of 
existing  franchises.  This  is  not  true  of  additional  subway  lines,  which 
can  be  made  to  enlarge  the  degree  of  municipal  control  in  contrast  to 
riveting  private  control  by  extending  the  elevated  system. 
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econoni}-  and  convenience,  mnst  soon  be  welded  together.  The 
bridges  and  river  tunnels  in  New  York  hold  a  position  analogous 
to  that  of  the  municipal  subway  in  the  congested  business  district 
of  Boston,  the  control  of  which  by  that  city  enables  it  to  regulate 
the  entire  elevated  and  surface  systems  which  must  use  the  subway. 
OpeTaTing^        The  existing  operating  license  over  the  Brooklyn  llridge  is  an 
Broo"kiyn"    admirable  example  of  a  working  agreement  between  the  City  and 
Bridge.  public  scrvicc  companies.    The  tracks  are  owned  by  the  City ; 

the  railroad  corporation  pays  a  fee  of  five  cents  per  round  car  trip, 
and  the  contract  can  be  abrogated  on  three  months'  notice  by 
either  party  to  it.  This  constitutes  what  may  be  tcrn:ed  a  limited 
license  to  operate  as  distinguished  from  a  long-term  francliise.  It 
tends  to  place  transport  corporations  continuously  under  effective 
municipal  control. 

Ten-Year         With  this  vcry  favorable  contract  in  actual  operation  and 
liams^burgh  available  as  a  precedent,  the  Bridge  Commissioner  has  nevertheless 
Bridge.       ejitered  into  a  contract  for  the  use  of  the  new  W'illiamsburgh 
Bridge  by  the  Metropolitan  and  Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit  Com- 
panies, in  which  he  has  surrendered  the  City's  position  by  con- 
senting to  a  term  of  ten  years,  thus  abandoning  effective  control 
in  the  interim,  and  leaving  the  lessees  able  to  "  hold  up  "  during 
that  term  any  transit  ])lans  that  involve  the  use  of  tb.is  bridge. 
Correspon-        Under  date  of  June  6,  this  committee  wrote  his  Ilnnor  the 
fng^iat::  Mayor  as  follows: 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  while  the  full  term  provided  for  in  this 
contract  is  ten  years,  it  may  nevertheless  be  terminated  by  either 
party  on  three  months'  notice,  thus  placing  the  matter  of  surface 
regulation  firmly  within  the  power  of  the  City  to  control. 

In  the  opinion  of  this  Society,  the  four  East  river  bridges, 
which,  when  completed,  will  have  cost  the  City  upwards  of 
seventy  millions  of  dollars,  constitute  the  great  highways  of  Long 
Island  leading  to  Manhattan,  and  their  free  use  for  all  purposes 
of  municipal  travel  should  be  maintained  to  the  utmost  practicable 
extent.  It  does  not  seem  to  us  desirable  or  right  that  the  tracks 
upon  them  should  be  turned  over  exclusively  for  so  long  a  i)eriod 
as  ten  years,  as  has  been  done  in  the  case  of  the  W'illiamsburgh 
Bridge. 
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The  Bridge  Commissioner  has  stated  that  the  two  contracts 
are  similar  in  their  terms,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  us  that  a  contract 
which  can  be  terminated  on  three  months'  notice,  as  is  the  case 
with  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  contract,  is  similar  to  a  contract  which 
runs  for  the  full  period  of  ten  years  without  power  of  termination. 
The  one  is  a  model  form  of  municipal  contract,  since  it  leaves  the 
City  in  control ;  the  other,  in  comparison,  is  open  to  every  criti- 
cism which  can  be  brought  against  long-term  public-service 
contracts. 

It  is  true  that  a  large  part  of  Commissioner  Best's  agreement 
is  composed  of  provisions  seeking  to  retain  large  powers  of  super- 
vision by  the  City,  but  in  the  light  of  experience  no  such  con- 
tractural  obligations  have  proved  to  be  of  much  avail. 

The  authority  of  an  appointative  official  to  limit  the  control 
of  the  City  over  one  of  its  most  important  bridges  for  so  long  a 
period  as  attempted  in  this  contract  may  reasonably  be  questioned. 

The  Mayor  acknowledged  and  referred  the  letter  as  noted 
below : 

City  of  New  York — Office  of  the  Mayor. 

CALVIN  ToMKiNS,  Esq., 

National  Arts  Club, 

No.  37  West  Thirty-fourth  street.  City: 
Dear  Sir — The  Mayor  directs  me  to  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  your  letter  of  the  6th  instant,  and  to  inform  you  that  it  has  been 
transmitted  to  the  Commissioner  of  Bridges  for  his  prompt 
attention. 
I  am 

Respectfully  yours, 

G.  T.  GOLDTHWAITE, 

Assistant  Secretary. 

The  Bridge  Commissioner  then  replied  as  follows : 

Department  of  Bridges,  ] 
City  of  New  York,  !■ 
June  23,  1904.  J 

Cai.vin  Tomkins,  Esq., 

Chairman,  City  Plan  Committee, 

Municipal  Art  Society  of  Nezv  York: 
Dear  Sir — Your  letter  of  the  6th  instant,  addressed  to  the 
Honorable  George  B.  McClellan,  Mayor,  is  referred  to  me.  When 
the  agreement  for  operating  cars  over  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  was 
made,  it  was  entirely  tentative  and  experimental.    Neither  partv 
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knew  whether  the  arrangement  would  be  practicable  or  advan- 
tageous, and  I  suspect  that  neither  of  them  believed  that  it  would 
be  advisable  to  allow  the  contract  to  run  the  full  term  of  ten  years. 
From  any  other  view  it  would  be  simply  ridiculous  to  make  such 
a  contract,  involving  the  expenditure  of  so  much  money  in  fitting 
up  tracks  and  have  it  terminable  within  three  months  of  the  date 
of  the  expenditure  of  the  money. 

To  make  an  agreement  of  this  character  at  all  attractive  to  the 
parties  competent  to  operate  it,  they  should  and  must  be  allowed  a 
sufficient  time  to  warrant  them  in  making  the  efifort,  and  unless 
the  City  is  prepared  to  go  into  the  railroad  business  at  any  time  at 
short  notice,  I  do  not  believe  in  a  short-term  contract. 

Some  of  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  agreements,  notably  the  one 
for  the  use  of  the  docks  and  right-of-way  under  the  bridge  on  the 
Brooklyn  side  for  elevated  railroad  purposes,  were  made  for 
twenty  years,  with  the  privilege  of  renewal  for  a  like  period. 

In  my  judgment,  ten  years  is  the  proper  term  for  an  agree- 
ment such  as  we  are  making  on  the  Williamsburgh  Bridge.  It 
v^'ill  take  half  this  time  to  determine  whether  the  thing  will  work 
satisfactorily  or  not,  and  the  other  half  will  be  necessary  to  enable 
the  City  officers  to  determine  what  different  thing  they  care  to  do 
at  the  expiration  of  the  lease. 

Respectfully  yours, 

George  E.  Best, 
Commissioner  of  Bridges. 


Reply,  City  Plan  Committee. 

September  io,  1904. 

Hon.  Geo.  E.  Best, 

Commissioner  of  Bridges: 

Dear  Sir — Your  favor  of  the  23d  of  June  has  remained 
unanswered  from  the  difficulty  meanwhile  of  procuring  a  full 
meeting  of  our  committee. 

We  appreciate  that,  when  the  agreement  for  "  operating  cars 
over  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  was  made,  it  was  entirely  tentative  and 
experimental."  Now,  however,  that  experience  has  shown  this  to 
have  been  a  most  valuable  privilege;  it  seems  to  us  clear  that 
terms  more  (instead  of  less)  favorable  to  the  City  might  well 
have  been  exacted  of  the  franchise  corporations  with  whom  vou 
have  contracted  for  the  use  of  the  Williamsburgh  Bridge.  With 
universal  experience  commending  retention  by  the  City  of  the 
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fullest  control  possible,  New  York  should  not  have  consented  to 
forego  such  control  for  ten  years  to  come. 

We  do  not  ignore  the  force  of  your  suggestion  that  "unless 
"  the  City  is  prepared  to  go  into  the  railroad  business  at  any  time 
"  at  short  notice  I  do  not  believe  in  a  short-term  contract."  Indeed, 
this  Society  believes  that  powder  to  do  this — and  such  care  by  its 
City  officials  in  entering  into  contracts  with  private  corporations 
as  shall  leave  New  York  ever  free  to  exercise  such  power — con- 
stitutes the  only  protection  against  extortion  by  such  corporations, 
and  the  only  basis  on  which  the  City  can  deal  with  them  on  equal 
terms  or  insure  our  people  a  constantly  up-to-date  service. 

We  cannot  believe  your  action  legal.  We  know  it  ought  not 
to  be.  We  know  of  no  limit  to  the  degree  to  which  constant 
control  of  the  situation  is  not  of  advantage  to  the  City.  We  know 
of  no  instance  where  any  surrender  of  such  advantage  has  not 
been  utilized  to  the  utmost  against  the  public  by  those  to  whom 
it  was  made. 

We  therefore  submit  that  you  have  made  a  mistake,  likely  to 
prove  most  costly  to  the  City  and  most  profitable  to  the  private 
interests  that  seek  to  exploit  public  property  for  private  gain. 
Very  respectfully, 

City  Plan  Committee, 

Calvin  Tomkins,  Chairman. 

The  assumption  of  the  right  by  the  Bridge  Commissioner  to  ^ 

^  o         ^  o  Diverse 

grant  a  franchise  over  the  Williamsburg  Bridge  (if  sustained  q"^^"''''^ 
by  the  courts,  which  is  more  than  doubtful),  leaves  the  control  Bridges, 
of  passenger  transportation  over  the  bridges  with  the  following 
authorities: 

1st.  The  Mayor  and  Board  of  Aldermen  under  the  general 
charter  provisions  over  franchises. 

2d.  The  State  Rapid  Transit  Commission,  as  the  result  of 
legislation  at  their  request,  granted  last  winter. 

3d.  The  Bridge  Commissioner,  by  assumption. 

This  state  of  affairs  is  unfortunate  considering  the  deli- 
cate and  complicated  nature  of  the  principles  involved. 
The  four  bridges  will  be  the  great  highways  between  Long  Island 
and  Manhattan  Island.  They  will  have  been  constructed  at  large 
expense  by  the  City,  and  their  greatest  potential  usefulness  should 
be  availed  of  by  the  community  and  not  diverted  to  the  special 
advantage  of  a  few  favored  public  service  corporations. 
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Great  Re-        The  responsibility  of  the  Rapid  Transit  Commission  in  this 

sponsibilitv  r  .  r 

Rapid  '  matter  is  complete — as  a  consequence  of  the  action  of  the  last 
Commis-     legislature  in  granting  them  this  degree  of  control  at  their  own 

sion.  . 

request. 

East  River  Bridge  Connections. 

The  Bridges      In  the  use  of  the  bridges  for  passenger  traffic  they  should  also 
Highways,  be  considered  exclusively  as  surface  streets  (of  which  they  are  all 
too  limited  a  continuation  across  the  river)  normally  to  be  used 
only  for  surface  traffic  and  connections.    This  would  leave  sub- 
river  subway  connections  to  be  made  by  tunnel  under  the  river, 
that  is,  the  bridges,  the  City's  property,  would  be  reserved  for 
more  strictly  street  uses,  and  private  subway  contractors  left  to 
provide  their  own  sub-river  connections.    Later,  municipal  sub- 
ways, as  well,  should  be  similarly  planned  as  parts  of  an  under- 
y  ^      ground  system — reaching  from  the  Orange  Mountains  on  the 
west  to  Nassau  on  the  east,  and  from  Yonkers,  Mount  Vernon 
and  New  Rochelle  on  the  north,  under  Richmond  to  Perth 
Amboy  on  the  south.    Such  subways  would  not  be  restricted  by 
street  lines — while  the  surface  streets,  including  the  bridges,  would 
be  kept  for  strictly  surface  traffic.   This  would  not  interfere  with 
the  temporary  use  (by  the  City  itself)   of  the  bridges,  its  ozvn 
property,  for  municipal  and  subway  connections  which  could  later 
be  provided  for  by  tunnel,  as  indicated. 
Coi'ecting        The  following  extracts  from  a  letter  by  Bridge  Commissioner 
ine  Bridge   George  E.  Best,  relative  to  the  Manhattan  extension  of  the  East 
in  M^nha"  Rivcr  bridges,  while  differing  as  regards  routes,  elevated  structures 
and  necessity  for  bridge  connections  from  the  suggestions  of  this 
Society,  are  pertinent  to  the  present  discussion  and  indicative 
of  the  growing  official  tendency  to  regard  the  ])ri(lges  as  street 
extensions : 

September  7,  1904. 

The  Hon.  Geo.  B.  McClellan, 

Mayor  of  Nezv  York  City: 
Dear  Sir — It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  boroughs  of 
Brooklyn  and  Queens,  and  to  the  welfare  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  that  more  liberal  and  better  facilities  shall  be  fur- 
nished for  railway  travel  over  the  East  river.  It  is  not  enough 
that  bridges  of  great  capacity  .shall  be  built  over  the  river,  means 


tan. 
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must  be  devised  and  methods  adopted  for  the  collection  and  diffu- 
sion of  passengers  to  and  from  these  bridges.       *       *  * 

No  provision  has  yet  been  made  for  the  diffusion  of  the  masses 
of  people  who  now^  cross  the  old  bridge  and  who  will  soon  cross 
the  new  bridge  away  from  the  City  Hall  station  and  away  from 
Clinton  and  Delancey  streets,  where  great  crowds  will  soon  be 
landed  at  a  point  far  from  the  destination  which  they  desire. 

The  much-talked  of  bridge  connecting  railways  would,  to 
an  extent,  prevent  congestion  of  cars  and  people  at  the  bridge 
terminals,  but  none  of  the  routes  proposed  for  these  railways 
traverse  or  reach  districts  of  greatest  travel,  and  while  cars 
crossing  from  Brooklyn  might  be  speedily  returned  by  the  routes 
already  proposed,  nothing  like  a  maximum  efficiency  of  distribution 
of  travel  would  be  accomplished  by  their  use.       *       *  * 

In  order  that  the  experience  on  the  Williamsburgh  Bridge 
may  not  be  repeated  and  that  the  Manhattan  Bridge  may 
afford  at  once  when  finished  the  relief  which  its  completion 
promises,  lines  of  railway  away  from  it  and  to  connect  with 
up  and  down  town  railways  now  existing  should  be  determined 
upon  and  constructed.       *       *  * 

In  view  of  the  above,  I  venture  to  suggest  for  your  consid- 
eration and  for  such  action  as  may  seem  to  be  best  the  follow- 
ing routes  for  railways,  which  should,  in  my  judgment,  be  in 
substance  provided  at  the  earliest  practicable  date. 

1st.  An  elevated  railway  through  Canal  street,  from  Green- 
wich street  or  the  Hudson  river  to  the  Manhattan  Bridge  ter- 
minal, with  a  branch  through  Elm  street.  Centre  street,  or  the 
Bowery  to  Delancey  street,  and  through  this  street  to  the 
terminus  of  the  Williamsburgh  Bridge.       *       *  * 

2d.  A  trolley  subway  through  Delancey  street,  the  Bowery  v 
and  Spring  street,  across  town  to  Hudson  street,  down  Hudson 
street,  West  Broadway  and  Greenwich  street,  at  least  as  far 
as  the  Jersey  City  ferries  at  Cortlandt  and  Liberty  streets, 
with  a  branch  through  Duane  street,  under  the  present  sub- 
way at  Elm  street,  into  the  basement  of  the  projected  station 
on  Centre  street,  there  to  connect  with  the  trolley  lines  from 
Brooklyn,  which  could  use  the  basement  of  this  station  as  a 
terminal  and  through  station. 

This  line  might  be  built  and  operated  either  by  the 
Brooklyn  trolley  companies,  as  an  extension  of  their  line  into 
the  rich  feeding  ground  of  Manhattan,  or  by  the  Jersey  City 
railway  companies,  who  will  shortly  cross  the  Hudson  river 
to  Manhattan  by  tunnel,  and  who  would,  I  believe,  be  glad  to 
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avail  themselves  of  this  means  of  rapid  and  safe  connection 
w^ith  two  of  the  Broovlyn  bridges.  This  route  between  the 
Williamsburgh  and  Brooklyn  bridges  need  not  be  operated  as 
a  loop  or  connecting  railway,  although  this  is  quite  possible, 
but  cars  could  be  operated  from  the  Williamsburgh  Bridge  to 
some  point  on  Hudson  street  or  to  the  Jersey  City  ferries  and 
return,  and  the  cars  over  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  could  be  oper- 
ated in  the  same  manner,  or  the  Jersey  City  cars  could  be 
operated  to  the  ferry  and  bridge  terminals  and  receive  pas- 
sengers at  these  points  and  at  intermediate  stations  for  Jersey 
City.       *       *  * 

Respectfully, 

G.  E.  Best, 

Commissioner  of  Bridges. 

No  Bridge       Thls  Committee  b cH cve s  there  should  be  no  distinctively 

lermmals. 

'  bridge  terminals,"  and  submits  its  conclusions  as  follows : 

Between  Manhattan  and  The  Bronx  there  is  a  bridge  at  which 
focuses  the  east  side  rapid  transit  traffic  of  both  boroughs.  We 
never  hear  of  fighting  crowds  at  either  end ;  we  have  never  been 
bothered  about  the  connections  which  the  traffic  over  it  makes 
with  the  routes  to  the  north  and  south. 

Between  Manhattan  and  Brooklyn  we  have  one  bridge  long 
in  use,  another  ready,  and  another  building.  In  tlie  case  of  the 
first  the  crush  at  its  Manhattan  terminal  is  a  danger  and  scandal, 
and  its  relation  to  Manhattan  traffic  a  problem  ever  more  acute. 
Similar  conditions  are  assumed  as  probable  at  the  Manhattan  ends 
of  the  "  Williamsburg  "  and  "  Manhattan  "  bridges,  unless  we 
meanwhile  find  a  way  out — in  each  case  the  only  serious  trouble 
being  at  the  western  end. 

It  is  true  that,  within  a  thousand  feet  of  the  Park  row  end 
of  the  present  Brooklyn  Bridge  is  located  the  daily  work  of  so 
many  who  arrive  by  it  that  a  station  there  might  always  be  a 
fairly  busy  one.  But  the  great  mass  of  those  who  arrive  in  Man- 
hattan by  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  are  dumped  out  at  Park  Row, 
far  from  their  destination  or  from  any  connection  by  which  they 
can  get  to  it. 

Cauic  What,  then,  is  it  that  turns  into  pandemonium  at  City  Hall 

Cr^s'^h.       Park  conditions  everywhere  else  too  well  haiidled   to  be  other 
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than  commonplace?  It  is  this,  and  this  only:  In  the  sense  that  it 
is  so  adjusted  as  to  create  congestion  the  Park  Row  bridge  sta- 
tion (one  end  of  a  single  bridge)  is  our  only  bridge  terminal"; 
and,  at  that,  it  is  one  too  many.  As  a  factor  of  a  transport  system 
a  bridge  should  have  no  "  terminals,"  but  should  be  simply  the 
section  of  a  continuous  route  that  happens  to  be  carried  over 
water.  There  is  no  more  excuse  for  dumping  all  psssengers  at 
Park  Row  than  there  would  be  for  putting  them  all  out  at  any 
single  point  in  Brooklyn,  to  dodge  about  on  foot  in  the  weather. 
There  is  no  reason  why  all  Bridge  cars  should  not  go  west  to  the 
North  river,  as  well  as  east  to  Long  Island  destinations;  no 
reason  why  a  Manhattan  passenger  should  not  be  able  to  transfer 
to  or  from  a  Bridge  car  at  Broadway,  West  Broadway  and  West 
street,  as  well  as  Park  Row,  and  thus  connect  with  every  north 
and  south  line  in  Manhattan  and  with  Jersey  City  ferries  and 
tunnels  as  well. 

If  bridge  traffic  needs  loop  facilities,  congestion  might  be  Remedy 
avoided  and  public  interest  better  accommodated  by  sending  west 
bound  cars  to  West  street  by  some  cross  street  a  few  blocks  north 
of  the  Bridge,  then  southward  along  West  street  and  back  east- 
ward a  few  blocks  south  of  the  bridge  (the  direct  westerly  approach 
to  the  bridge  underground  through  City  Hall  Park  being  tempo- 
rarily sealed  by  the  line  of  the  first  subway,  as  noted  on  page  7). 

Why  has  such  a  plan  not  been  followed  here  ?  It  has  repeat-  Private 
cdly  been  followed,  but  only  in  cases  where  the  one  who  arranged 
matters  was  so  inspired  by  private  interest  that  he  could  see 
beyond  the  end  of  the  Bridge.  When  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  was 
first  opened,  our  City  officials  standing  upon  it  saw  beyond  neither 
end  of  it,  and  we  had  Bridge  cars — ivithout  connections  at  cither 
end.  Later  "  Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit "  has  been  given  posses- 
sion, and  since  the  B.  R.  T.  depends  on  Brooklyn  connections, 
the  Bridge  has  them.  The  B.  R.  T.  does  not  control  Manhattan 
connections,  so  the  Bridge  dumps  it  passengers  at  Park  Row. 
The  "  Metropolitan  "  aggregation  of  Manhattan  swallowed  the 
Bronx  system.  That  insured  that  its  passengers  should  not  be 
discharged  with  an  "All  out  "  at  either  end  of  its  Harlem  Bridge. 
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Rivalry  ot        If  either  company  or  the  Belmont  interest  owned  the  Brooklyn 

Transit 

Corpora-  Bridge,  it  would  long  since  have  used  this  advantage  to  develop 
routes  from  the  North  river  to  the  eastern  hne  of  Queens,  and 
have  dictated  connections  with  every  north  and  south  line  that 
crossed  them.  But  since  it  is  onlj'  the  City  that  owns  the  bridges 
— and  the  streets,  subsoil  as  well  as  surface,  at  both  ends  of  each, 
and  the  Rapid  Transit  Commission  has  been  constituted  by  the 
State  to  do  the  City's  thinking — the  City  looks  distractedly  at 
present  conditions,  as  might  a  man  on  whose  lawn  rival  contract- 
ors were  fighting  to  settle  how  they  should  adjust  his  premises 
at  his  expense. 

Bridge  Current  "  plans  "  involve  either  a  subway  or  an  elevated 

not  Netded.  structure  connecting  the  Manhattan  ends  of  the  two  bridges 
("  Brooklyn  "  and  "  Williamsburg  ").  What  for?  What  reason 
is  there  to  think  that  more  people  want  to  go  from  one  bridge  to 
the  other  than  wish  to  travel  between  City  Hall  Park  and  any 
other  place  as  far  out  of  the  way  as  the  junction  of  Suffolk  and 
Delancey  streets?  Why  not  continue  the  trains  from  each  bridge 
to  where  passengers  do  want  to  go?  Or  to  connections  that  will 
most  promptly  land  them  there?  The  answer  is  one  that  he  who 
runs  may  be  read.  It  is  assumed  that  the  Metropolitan  system  will 
fight  any  continuation  of  Brookyln  lines  into  Manhattan ;  that  the 
B.  R.  T.  would  collapse  if  it  were  turned  off  the  Bridge  and  the 
Metropolitan  allowed  to  establish  rapid  transit  facilities  from  all 
Manhattan  to  our  eastern  suburbs ;  that  the  Belmont  interest 
insists  that  each  new  factor  be  made  such  a  mere  extension  of  its 
route  so  that  no  other  contractor  can  bid  ;  and,  finally,  that  the  City 
has  no  rights — though  it  owns  the  bridges  and  the  streets,  and 
must  pay  for  building  the  lines,  and  its  citizens  are  to  use  them. 

The  situation  is  an  embarrassing  one — if  all  that  the  City  has 
to  do  is  apportion  its  rights  between  private  undertakers.  But 
it  is  a  clear  one — so  clear  that  if  longer  muddled  by  failure  to 
vindicate  the  City's  interests  it  will  neither  be  forgotten  nor  par- 
doned by  our  people. 


What  should  be  done?    Just  what,  if  the  "  Metropohtan  "  or  Compre- 

^  hensive 

the  B.  R.  T.  or  the  Behiiont  interest  had  owned  what  the  City  now  i  ransit 
owns,  either  would  long  since  have  done.  A  comprehensive  plan  Needed 
should  be  devised  for  rapid  transit  throughout  the  city;  not  for 
complete  realization  at  once,  but  that  each  step  may  be  taken 
with  intelligent  reference  to  the  end  in  view.  Any  contractor, 
corporate  or  individual,  could  then  bid  for  any  portion  with 
regard  to  its  relation  to  the  whole — already  fixed  in  the  pubhc 
interest.  But  until  such  plan  exists,  the  adoption  of  any  propo- 
sition— however  well  intentioned  or  well  worked  out  by  itself — 
must  almost  necessarily  embarrass  future  development. 

Such  a  plan  should  be  devised  with  little  or  no  regard  to  opera-  Existing; 
tion  by  present  franchise  corporations.  So  far  as  concerns  th  Cir  tions  to 
systems,  these  are  so  obsolete  and  inadequate,  and  would  be  so  Service  to 
dependent  for  profitable  operation  on  transfer  and  other  con- 
nections  with  the  new  lines,  that  for  the  City  to  wait  for  them  or 
yield  to  their  defiance  would  be  to  lose  dollars  to  save  cents,  and 
be  mulcted  for  generations  to  gain  a  few  months  now.  Within 
twenty  years — largely  within  ten — there  will  be  left  worth  con- 
sideration (except  as  incidentals)  but  little  of  our  present  surface 
and  elevated  systems.  The  idea  of  our  present  franchise  corpo- 
rations venturing  a  real  struggle  with  the  one  power  that  can 
parallel  at  cost — without  watering  stock — every  facility  they  can 
offer,  is  preposterous.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  City  insists,  they 
will  be  glad  to  serve  it  on  its  own  terms;  and  when  these  are 
settled,  they  may  well  prove  our  very  best  agents  to  operate  a 
large  part  of  our  developing  system. 

So  far,  however,  as  concerns  the  semi-daily  melee  at  Park 
Row,  and  the  use  of  Williamsburg  Bridge,  and  assuming  that 
details  now  suggested  must  be  checked  by  the  general  plan  into 
which  they  are  fit,  the  following  may  illustrate  the  suggestions 
already  made. 

At  the  Brooklyn  Bridge :    With  the  exception  of  the  few  Present 
who  transfer  from  the  Bridge  to  the  Third  avenue  elevated,  or  ven'tnLe, 
Third  and  Fourth  avenue  surface  cars,  confused  connections  with 
which  are  here  made,  all  Bridge  passengers  are  landed  in  Tark 
Row  and  sent  across  its  easterly  sidewalk  tramping  toward  their 
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destinations,  or  (from  500  to  1,500  feet)  through  a  maze  of  traffic 
to  their  Broadway,  West  Broadway,  Greenwich  street  or  West 
street  connections,  thus  compeUing  all  who  travel  by  the  Bridge 
to  rendezvous  at  its  entrance — the  comers  every  morning,  the 
goers  every  evening- — into  such  a  mob  as  cannot  be  matched. 

Suppose  that,  instead  of  the  present  plan,  the  north  or  Man- 
hattan  bound  tracks  were  continued  by  a  curve  to  the  north  in 
descending  subway  to  opposite  Reade  and  Elm  streets;  thence 
passed  under  the  present  subway  and  across  under  Reade  to  West 
street;  then  under  West  to  Liberty;  then  under  Liberty  and  the 
Broadway  subway  to  Nassau;  then  under  Nassau  and  the  east 
side  of  Park  Row  back  to  and  over  the  Bridge  as  its  southern 
tracks;  with  stations  say  at  Reade  and  Broadway,  Reade  and 
West  Broadway,  West  and  Warren,  West  and  Barclay,  West  and 
Liberty  and  Liberty  and  Nassau  streets.  (See  Plate  B.) 

There  would  be  no  jam  at  Park  Row  beyond  such  as  is  now 
handled  at  the  Rector  or  Cortlandt  street  elevated  stations.  Those 
who  transferred  to  or  from  the  Third  avenue  elevated,  or  the 
Third  or  Fourth  avenue  surface  cars,  would  do  so  direct  by  stairs 
instead  of  walking  as  far  as  now.  Tlie  comparatively  few  to 
whom  the  Park  Row  station  is  most  convenient  would  embark 
there  without  even  crowding  the  sidewalks.  Every  one  else 
would  remain  in  the  cars  until  he  reached  the  one  of  the  half 
dozen  widely  distributed  new  stations  proposed,  to  which  again 
he  would  go  when  he  wished  to  return.  Every  one  would  be  con- 
venienced ;  Bridge  trafHc  eased  by  a  practicable  "  loop " ;  the 
present  crush  split  into  half  a  dozen  ordinary  station  concourses ; 
and,  as  must  soon  become  equally  important,  the  sidewalk  space 
used  twice  a  day  by  each  Bridge  passenger  greatly  reduced — thus 
relieving,  as  well  as  distributing,  present  lower  Manhattan  con- 
gestion. 

If  it  be  said  that  the  east  side  connection  at  Park  Row  (sur- 
face and  elevated)  calls  for  additional  facilities  from  that  point 
eastward,  a  part  or  all  of  the  centre  cars  connecting  with  the 
I'rooklyn  Bridge  elevated  routes  nu'ght  be  reserved  for  this,  with 
transfers  from  other  cars  to  them  at  that  point.    If  both  express 
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and  local  service  across  Manhattan  are  to  be  provided  for,  one  of 
these  could  be  given  by  the  outer  pair  of  Bridge  tracks  and  the 
other  by  the  inner  pair,  and  the  northerly  tracks  of  each  (side  by 
side  or  one  above  the  other)  sent  around  the  West  street  loop  to 
return  as  the  southerly  track  of  each.  One  extra  "  express  " 
station,  say  at  Barclay  and  West  streets,  would  be  all  that  would 
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be  needed  on  the  loop,  and,  with  one  at  the  Bridge  entrance, 
would  well  connect  Brooklyn  with  Jersey  City  ferries  (and  tun- 
nels to  be),  as  well  as  with  the  north  and  south  lines  on  each  side 
of  Manhattan. 

As  to  room,  there  is  plenty  of  it,  the  most  critical  point  being 
at  Park  Row,  where  the  present  subway  (not  planned  for  such 
a  case),  might  obstruct  direct  continuance  to  or  beyond  Broad- 
way. But  by  subway  on  declining  grade  under  the  east  side  of 
Park  Row  there  would  be  as  little  trouble  in  getting  under  the 
present  subway  at  Reade  street  as  there  would  be  (after  coming 
back  under  it  at  Broadway  and  Liberty  street)  in  getting  back  to 
the  Bridge  again  by  ascending  curve  from  the  south.  As  to 
minor  obstacles:  This  plan  solves  the  greater  problem.  No  com- 
paritively  petty  interest,  public  or  private,  should  be  permitted  to 
thwart  it. 

Of  alternatives  suggested,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  whatever  may 
be  proposed,  the  City  will  never  actually  permit  such  defacement 
as  would  be  an  elevated  structure  connecting  the  bridges;  cer- 
tainly not  with  the  added  expense  of  condemnation  through  the 
blocks;  least  of  all  as  a  trestle  of  wrought  iron  junk  stretching 
from  Park  Row  to  or  across  Broadway. 

A  better  reason,  however,  why  neither  an  elevated  nor  a  sub- 
way connection  between  the  bridges  should  be  constructed  is 
that  it  is  not  merely  the  worst  way  to  make  the  loop,  but  it  leaves 
the  Bridge  crush  still  unsolved;  and  is  defensible  only  on  the 
assumption  that  the  chief  end  of  rapid  transit  is  a  dividend  for 
the  B.  R.  T. 

Williams-  As  to  the  Williamsburg  Bridge,  the  case  is  similar,  except 
\it\^'-  that  it  reaches  grade  at  Sufifolk  and  Delancey  streets,  where  few 
Kx"cn"m"  connectlous  focus,  and  where  fewest  would  normally  want  to 
land  or  start.  Moreover,  Delancey  street  is  already  widened 
westward.  Not  to  repeat  suggestions  such  as  have  already  been 
made,  the  following  is  a  "  for  example  "  of  what  might  be  done 
here:  The  loop  route  of  the  north  or  west  bound  tracks  might 
be:  From  the  junction  of  Allen  and  Delancey  streets:  under  De- 
lancey to  the  Bowery  :  under  Bowery  to  Eighth  :  under  Kiglith 
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(and  Clinton  place)  to  Christopher;  under  Christopher  to  West; 
under  West  to  Desbrosses ;  under  Desbrosses  and  Canal  to  Allen; 
under  Allen  and  back  to  Bridge  entrance ;  with  stations  at  Bowery 
and  Delancey,  Cooper  Union,  Sixth  avenue  and  Eighth  street, 
Christopher  and  West,  Desbrosses  and  West,  and  Canal  and  Elm, 
and  Bowery  and  Canal — thus  connecting  with  the  great  north  and 
south  lines,  as  well  as  Jersey  City  ferries  and  tunnel.  (See 
Plate  B.) 

Other  connections  should  be  facilitated,  such  as  one  (with 
through  cars)  at  Cooper  Union  with  the  present  subway,  so  vital 
to  the  latter  that  the  City,  not  it,  would  be  dictator.  Again, 
the  southerly  curve  of  the  loop  practically  touches  the  proposed 
landing  of  the  Manhattan  Bridge,  now  building.  And  to  other 
West  street  connections  would  soon  be  added  the  river  front 
"  elevated  "  that  is  sure  to  come. 

It  is  assumed  that  from  the  Brooklyn  ends  of  each  of  these  k)v°Brook- 
bridges  diverging  subways  will  ultimately  be  extended  to  the  m?  s^sfems 
eastern  suburbs,  and  that  meanwhile  full  control  of  the  bridges  ° 
will  be  kept  in  the  City  by  every  precaution,  including  short  leases, 
with  option  to  the  City  of  resumption,  so  that  any  arrangement 
with  present  franchise  corporations  cannot  be  later  vised  by  them 
to  thwart  the  City's  interest.    ( See  Plate  C. ) 

In  any  loop  plan,  the  question  of  extent  of  divergence  between 
the  hither  and  thither  tracks  is  a  question  of  balancing  conveni- 
ence little  affecting  the  principle.  For  example:  As  to  each 
bridge,  one  could  be  worked  out  in  its  essentials  by  a  single  street 
connection  across  the  island  for  both  east  and  west  tracks,  with 
the  loop  only  at  West  street,  which  is  amply  wide  for  the  purpose, 
especially  if  the  tracks  commenced  to  diverge  just  before  reach-  . 
ing  it. 

The  foregoing  are  merely  illustrations,  and  could  doubtless 
be  bettered.    Their  "moral"  is: 

(i)  Whatever  one  or  another  of  our  franchise  corporations 
may  want,  the  City  has  no  special  need  for  either  elevated  or 
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subway  connection  between  its  bridge  terminals  in  Manhattan; 
and  the  way  to  treat  the  present  problem  of  danger  and  riot  is 
radically  to  better  present  conditions  in  the  way  best  calculated  to 
serve  our  people,  leaving  each  and  every  franchise  corporation  to 
make  the  best  of  that  result ;  and 

„  .  (2)  A  bridge  should  not  be  considered  as  an  isolated  struct- 

Bridges  are  ^  '  ° 

Trunk  Sec-  urc,  but  simply  as  a  "  trunk  "  section  of  continuous  streets  reach- 

tions  of         _      '  ■' 

Streets"""*        cvcry  locality  of  the  city;  hence,  for  transit  purposes,  involv- 
ing no  special  scheme  of  "  terminals  "  whatever.* 


A  Comprehensive  Plan. 

Eighth — The  City  slwiild  promptly  plan  and  begin  to  build 
a  comprehensive  transit  system. 

It  does  not  seem  to  this  Committee  that  the  Rapid  Transit 

L  rgency  for  ... 

Planning  a  Commissiou  has   been   sufficiently  prompt  or   explicit   in  this 

Conipve-  '  .  .  . 

hensnx      regard.    Fairness  to  the  multifarious  private  interests  in  the  city, 

System.  ' 

as  well  as  the  direct  interest  of  the  citizens  at  large,  demands 
prompt  and  definite  settlement  of  the  general  plan.  The  system 
should  be  planned  with  reference,  not  so  much  to  the  greatest 
immediate  profit  to  be  derived  from  the  construction  of  new  lines 
as  with  a  view  to  the  relief  of  congested  districts  by  a  shifting 
of  population,  and  of  adequately  connecting  the  outlying  boroughs 
with  the  central  parts  of  the  city.  It  would  also  soon  come  to 
exercise  so  comprehensive  and  dominating  an  influence  over  all 
public  utility  grants,  past,  present  and  future,  as  to  place  the  City 
in  an  ever  stronger  position  of  control. 


*  Thoiigli  our  Committee's  intent  has  been  simply  to  present  the 
essential  principal  which  it  feels  has  been  too  long  ignored,  and  it  has 
therefore  not  gone  into  side  issues,  it  notes  that  whatever  the  merits  of 
other  plans  proposed,  ours  could  be  so  adjusted  as  to  include  them,  e.  g. 

1.  Though  we  disapprove  of  further  elevated  structures  our  plan 
would  in  some  respect  be  facilitated  by  them. 

2.  Though  we  do  not  agree  with  those  who  have  considered  con- 
nection of  each  bridge  with  the  others  as  a  specially  crying  need,  the  loops 
proposed  could  easily  be  so  arranged  as  to  effect  this. 
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A  plan  of  the  Paris  subway  system  is  appended  (Plate  D)  PaHsSub- 
as  indicative  of  what  should  be  provided  here ;  part  of  this  Paris 
system  is  in  operation;  part  is  under  construction  and  part  exists 
only  on  the  published  plans,  but  the  general  scheme  in  its  en- 
tirety has  been  clearly  laid  before  the  people  of  the  city  and  as 
individuals  they  are  placed  in  a  position  to  adapt  themselves  to 
future  conditions.  As  indicative  of  the  popular  sense  of  doubt, 
distrust  and  conjecture  which  exists  here,  we  quote  from  the  con- 
servative real  estate  paper  of  the  city  as  follows : 

These  reports  of  consolidation  are  very  vague,  and  we  do  not  make  Doy^t 
mention  of  them  because  of  their  value  as  news,  but  because  they  con-  Distrust, 
stitute  a  peculiarly  good  illustration  of  the  obscurity  in  which  the  ultimate 
purposes  of  the  private  capitalists  who  control  the  rapid  transit  of  Greater 
New  York  are  shrouded,  and  the  doubt  as  to  the  identity  of  the  men  who 
do  and  will  exercise  that  control.  Thus,  the  reporters  have  it  that  some- 
how the  Whitney-Widener-Elkins  group  of  street  railway  financiers  are 
bringing  about  this  new  consolidation;  that  they  really  control  the  Inter- 
borough  Rapid  Transit  Co. ;  that  the  Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit  can  be  taken 
over  whenever  they  please,  and  that  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  and 
interests  connected  with  it  are  at  bottom  the  chief  influences  in  the 
syndicate.  What  the  reports  all  point  to  is  an  immense  consolidation  of  ~  - 
the  rapid  transit  interests  of  Long  Island,  Hudson  and  Essex  counties 
in  New  Jersey,  and  New  York  County  in  the  hands  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  and  its  auxiliaries.  Now,  this  report  is  probably  the  greatest 
nonsense  in  the  world ;  but  no  better  example  could  be  asked  of  the  possible 
aims  of  what  may  be  called  the  secret  financial  diplomacy  of  the  rich  capi- 
talists. What  is  true  and  significant  is  the  fact  that  a  few  of  these  men, 
through  the  control  they  exercise  of  certain  big  corporations,  can  in  effect 
reach  secret  agreements,  vitally  affecting  the  welfare  of  the  5,000,000  people 
resident  in  the  territory  above  described  without  giving  any  of  these  5,000,000 
people  or  their  official  representatives  a  chance  to  be  consulted.  Whatever 
we  may  think  of  the  means  taken  to  accomplish  these  ends,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  feehng  of  distrust  and  the  desire  for  authentic  statements  of 
facts  is  well  justified  and  will  have  to  be  reckoned  with  hereafter  by  the  big 
men. — N.  Y  Record  and  Guide,  Aug.  8,  1903. 

This  principle — of  a  comprehensive  plan — is  a  vital  one,  con-  , 

,  ,      ,  .         .  .  Comprehen. 

stantly  to  be  kept  m  mmd  m  passmg  on  such  suggrestions  as  that  sivesixih 

X        it  L        ■  1-        TT     1  •  Avenue 

tor  the  extension  of  a  Hudson  river  tunnel  through  Christopher  ^oute  and 

..jr,.,,  ,  ...  Crosstowii 

street  and  up  bixth  avenue — thus  ruining  that  avenue  for  a  system  Sysiem. 
of  through  subway  lines  running  north  and  south  if  placed  near 
the  surface;  or  for  a  system  of  east  and  west  crosstown  lines  if 
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placed  at  a  lower  level,  as  now  proposed  by  the  New  Jersey  corpo- 
ration. The  Fourteenth  street,  Twenty-third  street  and  Thirty- 
fourth  street  crosstown  lines  are  most  urgently  needed,  and  their 
construction  should  not  be  interfered  with  by  a  subway  dam  along 
Sixth  avenue.  The  construction  of  the  bridges  and  tunnels  over 
and  under  the  rivers  implies  the  rapid  lateral  development  of  the 
city,  for  which  provision  should  now  be  made,  and  the  Sixth 
avenue  system  proposed  by  the  New  York  and  New  Jersey  Tun- 
nel Company  should  not  be  permitted  until  such  time  as  the  City's 
own  gridiron  subway  and  transfer  system  shall  have  been  definitely 
planned,  otherwise  serious  complications  will  surely  arise.  Again, 
the  City  should  be  careful  how  it  extends  local  transit  privileges 
in  its  streets  to  New  Jersey  transport  companies.  It  is  most  impor- 
tant that  every  facility  should  be  extended  to  lines  traversing  the 
Metropolitan  District  of  New  Jersey  that  are  extended  to  Long 
Island  lines,  but  the  utmost  care  should  be  taken  that  a  like  degree 
of  municipal  control  shall  be  maintained  over  all.  Indeed,  some- 
vi'hat  of  delay  in  urgently  needed  facilities  should  be  suffered 
rather  than  go  further  with  piecemeal  provision,  in  advance  of 
settlement  of  a  general  plan  to  which  such  local  details  could  then 
be  adjusted. 

New  Jersey      Traffic  from  New  Jersey  by  tunnel  should  be  taken  directlv 

and  L-jiig  j         j  j 

Island       across  the  island  of  Manhattan  and  to  Long  Island  suburbs  bv 

Kou  es. 

our  East  river  bridges  and  tunnels,  and  then  returned  by  loops 
through  the  same  or  parallel  streets  to  the  Hudson  river  tunnels. 
Conversely,  bridge  and  tunnel  traffic  from  Long  Island  boroughs 
should  be  conducted,  as  far  as  practicable,  through  these  same 
Manhattan  tunucls  to  the  North  river.    Transfers  north  and  south  in  Man- 

I  ranslci  s. 

hattan  over  north  and  south  municipal  lines  should  be  provided 
at  street  intersections,  and  a  limited  number  of  through  trains  be- 
tween New  Jersey  and  Long  Island  points  ultimately  arranged  for. 
Exampc-  For  a  limited  strip  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company's  tun- 

nia  R'irlrtad  nel  will  accomplish  this  when  completed ;  and  the  City  should  not 

be  less  farsighted  in  providing  for  its  own  future  welfare. 
.New  York        In  this  conncction  the  local  traffic  agreement  now  proposed  by 
Ra'iro'd."*''  the  Rapid  Transit  Commission  for  the  control  of  traffic  over  the 
intended  I'ennsvlvrinia  Railroad  line  running  through  Brooklyn 
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from  Bay  Ridge  to  Astoria,  and  thence  by  bridge*  over  Randall's 
and  Ward's  Islands  to  the  Bronx,  where  it  will  connect  with  the 
New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  system,  is  open  to  criticism 
in  that  it  defines  local  traffic  (as  distinguished  from  through 
traffic  over  which  the  City  exerts  no  control)  to  include  only  the 
carriage  of  passengers  and  freight  between  points  all  within  the 
boroughs  of  Brooklyn  and  Queens,  and  between  points  all  within 
the  Borough  of  The  Bronx — thus  contravening  the  principle  laid 
down  by  the  Rapid  Transit  Board  itself  (page  13,  Report  1902). 
"  The  policy  and  intention  of  the  Board  are  to  the  very  utmost 
that  is  practicable  to  require  every  contractor  for  the  construction 
and  operation  of  a  municipal  railroad  to  stipulate  to  make  fair 
operating  arrangements  upon  the  basis  of  a  single  fare  for  a  single 
trip  over  any  or  all  other  municipally  constructed  railroads." 

Whatever  be  the  force  of  the  "  continuing  line,  one  fare  "  argu- 
ment, it  is  scarcely  consistent  for  the  Commission  to  waive  in 
favor  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  the  very  principle  upon  which 
the  Commission  has  excused  its  leanings  toward  confirming  the 
Belmont  Syndicate  in  monopoly  of  rapid  transit  extension  on  the 
ground  (mistaken),  that  thus  alone  could  that  principle  be  carried 
out.  If  the  Commission  do  not  consider  the  local  traffic  of  this 
company  as  being-  in  any  sense  "  municipal,"  they  might  at  least 
provide  for  a  single  fare  between  the  boroughs,  as  was  done 
in  the  case  of  the  Pennsylvania's  tunnel  crossing  from  Manhattan 
to  Long  Island. 

The  following  extract  from  the  Report  of  O.  F.  Nichols,  the 
Chief  Engineer  of  the  Bridge  Department,  to  Bridge  Commis- 
sioner (j.  F.  Best,  under  date  of  March  9,  1904,  deserves  especial 
consideration  as  embodying  the  essential  principle  which  should 
control  the  use  of  a  railroad  connecting  the  Manhattan  ends  of 
the  bridges. 

"  It  would  be  extremely  unwise  to  tie  the  connecting  railway  co„*',,^,5'°"''' 
up  to  any  definite  system  for  so  long  a  period  without  the  pOSSl-  Bridge  Con- 
bility  of  change  or  readjustment,  when  we  know  that  the  condi-  '^ays"*^ 

*  The  best  site  for  a  bridge  to  connect  Queens  and  The  Bronx  has  been 
devoted  to  a  bridge  for  railroad  purposes  exclusively,  when  a  comliined 
general  traffic  and  railroad  bridge  miglit  liave  been  as  rcach'ly  arranged  for. 
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tions  in  Brooklyn  are  such  as  to  require  readjustment  perhaps 
within  three  to  five  years  from  the  completion  of  the  connection. 

"  Whichever  plan  for  a  connecting  railway  is  adopted,  it  should 
be  built  under  provisions  specifically  exempting  it  from  the  limit- 
ing conditions  of  the  Rapid  Transit  Act,  as  to  terms  of  lease,  or 
indeed  from  the  similar  conditions  of  chapter  712  of  the  Laws  of 
1901.  The  connecting  railway  should  be  as  free  in  this  respect 
as  the  Brooklyn  and  Williamsburg  bridges  with  which  it  con- 
nects, and  any  legislation  on  the  subject  which  may  hereafter  be 
procured  should  place  the  three  bridges  and  the  railways  con- 
necting them  precisely  in  the  same  condition  for  use  or  lease,  to 
the  end  that  these  structures  shall  not  be  tied  up  in  a  conflicting 
manner,  but  be  left  so  free  that  the  leaseholds  may  be  made  suffi- 
ciently brief  to  provide  for  changes  in  operation  corresponding 
with  the  changes  in  conditions  of  the  public  requirements." 

As  before  noted,  this  committee  sees  no  necessity  per  se  for 
connecting  the  several  East  river  bridges  at  the  Manhattan  ends, 
but  the  suggestion  of  Engineer  Nichols  affords  the  basis  for 
planning  a  new  independent  trunk  subway  system  leading  to  The 
Bronx,  with  extensions  to  Kings  and  Queens  boroughs  and  up  the 
west  side  of  Manhattan. 

Considering  such  bridge  connecting  subway  as  a  stem  line, 
the  following  suggestions  were  submitted  by  this  committee  to 
the  Rapid  Transit  Commission,  May  12,  1904: 

M.w  12,  1904. 

To  flic  Honorable  the  Rapid  Transit  Commission  of  the  City  of 
Nezv  York: 

Gentlemen — In  a  recent  report  of  your  honorable  body, 
the  statement  is  made  that  routes  now  adopted  should  be  so 
designed  as  to  meet  present  demonstrated  demands,  rather  than 
to  anticipate  the  needs  of  the  future.  In  this  connection  we 
would  respectfully  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  most 
congested  ])arts  of  Manhattan,  cast  of  the  Bowery  and  extending 
along  the  luist  river — and  along  the  Hudson  as  well — do  not 
seem  to  have  been  considered  in  planning  new  subways.  How- 
ever nutch  needed  the  routes  at  ])re.sent  outlined  may  be,  we 
believe  that  congestion  of  traffic  on  existing  lines  can  best  be 
relieved  and  the  interests  of  the  city  best  served  by  now  draining 
these  densely  populated  areas  of  their  excess  po])ulation  by  way 
of  the  Williamsburg  liridge  to  the  boroughs  of  Queens  and 
lirooklyn.     When  completed,  the  Manhattan  and  Blackwell's 
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Island  bridges  should  be  promptly  availed  of  as  well.  (See  Plate 
C.)  Examination  of  the  carefully  prepared  maps  of  the  Tene- 
ment House  Commission,  which  show  the  relative  density  of  popu- 
lation, considered  in  connection  with  the  accelerating  movement  of 
population  from  Manhattan  to  Brownsville  and  other  parts  of  the 
above  mentioned  boroughs,  alike  indicate  the  immediate  practical 
necessity  for  transit  routes  over  the  bridges  to  the  outskirts  of 
Queens  and  Brooklyn. 

The  development  of  a  well-devised  system  of  bridge  connec- 
tions by  means  of  a  capacious  East  Side  subway,  ultimately 
designed  to  connect  with  the  entrances  of  the  Brooklyn,  Man- 
hattan, Williamsburg  and  Blackwell's  Island  bridges,  should  be 
planned  for  now;  and  as  each  bridge  is  completed  should  be 
made  efifective  without  delay.  Such  a  subway  should  be  utilized 
as  the  bridges  are  now  utilized  and  doubtless  will  continue  to  be, 
i.  e.,  not  exclusively  by  one  company,  under  a  long  term  lease, 
but  by  means  of  short  term  licenses  to  operate,  granted  to  more 
than  one  operating  company  at  the  same  time  over  the  same  line. 
Such  a  license,  we  understand,  is  now  in  vogue  on  the  Brooklyn 
Bridge,  and  is  terminable  either  by  the  City  or  the  licensees  Bronx  and 
on  short  notice.  Service  by  this  means  can  be  kept  under  eftec- 
tive  municipal  control.  Such  an  East  Side  subway,  ex-  Manhattan 
tending  southward  from  the  Yonkers  line  through  The  Reufved?" 
Bronx,  across  the  Harlem,  through  the  densely  populated  sec- 
tion near  the  East  river,  connecting  on  its  way  with  each  of 
the  East  river  bridges,  then  running  westward  via  City  Hall,  or 
Battery,  or  both,  and  then  proceeding  northward,  keeping  near 
the  North  river  and  through  the  populous  districts  of  the  West 
Side  to,  say,  Seventy-second  street,  thence  crossing  eastward  to 
the  east  route  above  described — would,  in  our  judgment,  best 
serve  the  purposes  of  local  transportation  in  Manhattan  and  of 
through  transportation  to  the  outskirts  of  The  Bronx,  Brooklyn 
and  Queens:  at  the  same  time  its  construction  would  constitute 
a  perfectly  safe  and  conservative  investment  for  the  Citv. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Calvin  Tom  kins. 
President,  the  Miinieipal  Art  Society  of  Neiu  York. 

The  construction  and  shnrt-term  leasing  of  such  a  line  (see  ^n  indu- 
Plate  A  )  in  ^lanhattan  and  The  Bronx,  with  trunk  line  extensions  ^^^10, 
over  the  l)ri(lges  to  Kings  and  Queens  (see  Plate  C)  ;  the  addi- P''^'''''''''''' 
tional  construction  of  immediately  ijrofit'ilik-  crosslown  subwavs 
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such  as  those  noted  on  Plates  A  and  B,  and  with  full  municipal 
control  reserved  over  other  important  transverse  street  and  over 
the  bridges  as  well,  would  place  the  City  in  a  dominating-  position 
of  control  over  all  transportation  companies  within  its  boundaries, 
and  accomplish  this  without  risk  to  its  credit,  and  without  any 
undue  financial  strain  upon  its  resources.  Its  operation  would 
be  profitable  from  the  start. 

Avoid  a 

FyJ?em.^"'  ^^^'^^  Committee  cannot  but  infer  that  the  suggestions  made  to 
the  Rapid  Transit  Commission  and  to  the  Bridge  Commissioner 
for  deflecting  the  course  of  Brooklyn  Bridge  traffic  to  the  north  at 
the  proposed  Centre  street  terminal,  coupled  with  the  suggestions 
for  connecting  the  bridges,  have  for  their  ultimate  object  a  series 
of  bridge  loops  in  the  interest  of  the  Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit 
Comi^any  and  the  initiation  of  a  new  dependent  north  and  south 
subway  or  elevated  line  in  Manhattan  following  the  general  route 
above  described,  to  be  controlled  by  the  Interborough  Company. 
We  agree  in  thinking  that  such  a  subway  (not  elevated^  line  should 
be  promptly  planned  and  built.  But  it  should  be  constituted  a  line 
capable  of  independent  operation,  and  under  a  larger  degree  of 
municipal  control  than  any  so  far  constructed,  and  it  should  not 
increase  congestion  by  terminating  at  the  Brooklyn  liridge 
entrance. 


Rapid  Transit  Commission  Plans. 

In  its  previous  Transit  lUdletin  (liK);})  the  Society  discussed  at 
length  the  prospective  plans  of  the  Rapid  Transit  Connnission  as 
they  were  then  set  forth,  and  also  offered  detailed  suggestions  for 
other  routes.  (This  lUilletin,  No.  3,  can  be  obtained  on  appli- 
cation to  the  Secretary  of  the  Society.)  How  far  the  earlier  i)lans 
of  the  Commission  are  still  being  considered  and  to  precisely 
what  extent  they  have  been  modified  by  later  developments  we 
cannot  judge.  Wc  do  understand,  however,  that  the  Commis- 
sion has  since  passed  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  plans  for  a  belt 
line  through  Brooklyn  and  for  an  extension  of  tlio  Flatbush 
avenue  subway  line  through  Ocean  avenue  to  the  tracks  of  the 
Brigliton  I'each  Railway,  also  for  the  Hudson  and  Manliattait 
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TnniK-1  under  the  river  and  along  Cortlandt,  Fulton  and  Church 
streets. 

The  first  two  projects  are  now  before  the  Board  of  Aldermen 
for  their  action,  and  the  latter  has  been  approved  by  that  body. 

In  addition,  the  Commission  refer  to  their  Engineer's  report 
on  the  following  routes,  without  definite  commitment,  how^ever, 
on  their  part : 

A  Manhattan  subway  system,  north  bound  from  Forty-second 
street  on  the  east  side,  and  south  bound  from  Forty-second  street 
on  the  west  side.  This  system  is  partly  planned  in  the  interest  of 
the  New  York  City  Railway  Company  and  partly  in  the  interest 
of  the  Interborough  Company. 

An  extension  of  the  Brooklyn  subway  system  from  Atlantic 
avenue  along  Fourth  avenue  to  Fort  Hamilton  and  from  the  Park 
Plaza  along  the  Eastern  parkway  to  East  New  York  avenue; 
also  a  river  tunnel  from  Atlantic  avenue  to  Whitehall. 

A  tunnel  b}'  way  of  Orange  and  Nassau  streets,  Brooklyn, 
under  the  East  river.  Maiden  lane,  William  street,  Brooklyn 
Bridge  entrance.  Centre  street.  Grand  street,  Delancey  street,  and 
thence  connecting  with  the  elevated  system  of  that  bridge  and 
subsequently  with  the  Manhattan  Bridge  as  well. 

Suggestions  for  elevated  roads  along  the  Southern'  Boulevard, 
Boston  road  and  Jerome  avenue  in  The  Bronx. 

An  extension  of  the  New  York  Central  tracks  by  an  elevated 
structure  along  Eleventh  avenue  and  West  street  to  the  Battery. 

An  extension  of  the  Second  avenue  elevated  tracks  across 
Blackwell's  Island  Bridge  into  Queens  and  across  the  Williams- 
burgh  Bridge  into  Brooklyn. 

An  increased  number  of  tracks  on  the  Second,  Third  and 
Ninth  avenue  elevated  roads  in  Manhattan  and  the  extension 
of  the  Sixtli  avenue  elevated  through  Christopher  street  to  Green- 
wich street. 

"  An  extensive  development  of  the  Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit 
elevated  system  in  various  directions." 

An  extension  of  the  lirooklyn  elevated  railroad  svstem  over 
tlie  several  b'ast  river  bridges,  into  and  tln-ough  the  streets  of 
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Manhattan,  with  connections  between  the  Manhattan  ends  of 
these  bridges  by  similar  elevated  railway  structures. 

As  above  noted,  it  is  impossible  to  determine  to  what  extent 
the  above  suggestions  of  the  Rapid  Transit  Commission  are  likely 
to  be  carried  out,  or  to  what  extent  they  have  already  been  modi- 
fied by  the  Commission  itself.  Their  very  existence  tends  to  accen- 
tuate the  desirability  of  the  adoption  of  a  comprehensive,  well 
articulated  subway  transit  plan,  which  shall  admit  of  elevated 
structures  only  under  urgent  and  peculiar  conditions. 


Detailed 
Plan  for 
Manhattan 
North  and 
South 
Lines. 


Battery 
Kxtension. 


Municipal  Art  Society's  Plans. 

The  shape  of  Manhattan  and  its  density  of  population  strain 
the  carrying  capacity  of  north  and  south  lines.  On  each  side  of 
the  city  near  the  river  and  for  several  blocks  back  the  population 
is  most  dense  (see  notes  showing  relative  density  of  population, 
as  recently  published  by  the  Tenement  House  Commission).  To 
serve  the  greatest  number  of  people,  and  to  relieve  congestion  on 
other  lines,  an  additional  subway  should  be  at  once  constructed 
here,  and  could  be  favorably  leased  at  once.  For  this  reason  we 
recommend  that  on  Manhattan  Island  the  following  loop  subway 
should  first  be  constructed :  From  the  city  line  down 
Jerome  avenue  in  The  Bronx,  crossing  the  Harlem  by 
tunnel  to  Seventh  avenue,  thence  to  One  Hundred  and  Twenty- 
fifth  street,  there  dividing,  one  line  going  west  and  down  Amster- 
dam avenue.  Tenth  avenue.  Fourteenth  street,  Hudson  street, 
Chambers  street.  Park  Row,  Bowery,  Canal,  Allen  street,  First 
avenue,  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-fifth  street  to  junction  at  Sev- 
enth avenue.    (Sec  Plate  A.) 

We  also  suggest  an  extension  of  the  above  system  from 
Chambers  street,  through  West  Broadway,  Greenwich  street, 
under  and  around  the  Battery ;  thence,  by  reason  of  narrow  streets, 


*  Further  than  indicating  the  general  purposes  whicli  sliould  control 
the  tunnel  approaches  to  Now  York  from  New  Jersey,  this  report  does  not 
discuss  the  development  of  the  transit  prohlem  in  connection  witii  that 
State.  l""or  economic  and  social  considerations  these  northern  counties  of 
New  Jersey  constitute  an  integral  part  of  the  municipal  are;.,  and  should 
be  so  considered,  and  their  interests  should  be  harmonized  in  a  compre- 
hensive plan  with  those  of  New  York. 
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dividing'  into  two  subways,  one  through  Pearl  street  and  New 
Bowery,  joining  the  main  system  at  Chatham  Square,  the  other 
through  Water  street  and  Catharine  street,  joining  the  main  Hue 
at  the  same  point  (see  Plate  A). 

At  Fourteenth  street,  the  widest  part  of  Manhattan,  there  are  Limited 
but  twelve  possible  north  and  south  avenues  available  for  sub-  Possible 
ways;  and  below  Fourteenth  street  still  fewer  subway  opportu-  Routes, 
nities  exist.    These  should  be  husbanded  to  the  utmost  potential 
capacity  of  each  street.   Again,  all  the  principal  crosstown  streets 
connecting  the  East  river  bridges,  ferries,  tunnels  and  other  impor- 
tant points  with  those  on  the  North  river,  will  be  required  for  a 
system  of  lower  level  crosstown  subways  from  the  west  side  of 
Manhattan  (or  from  New  Jersey)  across  Manhattan  to  the  Queens 
boundary. 

Crosstown  subway  connections  on  Manhattan  are  suggested  at  ^pt  and 

J  » t>  West  Man- 

Fourteenth  street,  Twenty-third  street.  Thirty-fourth  street,  Fifty- 

'  Lines. 

ninth  street,  Seventy-second  street,  Eighty-sixth  street  and  One 
Hundred  and  Tenth  street  (see  Plate  A).  Transverse  connec- 
tions farther  south  from  the  Brooklyn,  Manhattan  and  Williams- 
burgh  bridges  are  for  greater  clearness  shown  on  a  separate 
plate  (B). 

The  construction  of  the  main  west  side  tunnel  and  crosstown  Defer  West 
connections  above  Thirty-fourth  street  might  be  deferred  until  struction. 
such  time  as  the  existing  west  side  tunnel  shall  prove  to  be  inade- 
quate, the  great  necessity  for  rapid  transit  at  the  present  time 
being  relief  for  the  crowded  east  side  and  for  an  east  side  Bronx 
express  service. 

Plate  F  indicates  the  general  north  and  south  trend  of  travel  Brooklyn 
on  the  narrow  Island  of  Manhattan  and  the  radial  direction  of 
passenger  distribution  in  semi-circular  Brooklyn.    This  is  the 
situation  which  exists  at  every  bridge  crossing  between  Manhattan 
and  Brooklyn. 

"  Scarcely  less  difficult  than  the  transportation  problem  of  Manhattan 
is  that  of  Brooklyn  with  its  fan-like  shape  and  narrow,  congested  streets. 
Its  long  main  lines  of  traflic  tend  toward  and  converge  at  a  few  strategic 
points  along  its  water  front,  where  the  business  districts  arc  located  or 
where  there  are  outlets  by  bridge  or  ferries  to  Manhattan.  Brooklyn's 
chief  transportation  problem  is  not  merely  to  move  its  population  to  its 
own   l)usinoss   district,   but   to   move   a   considerable   prrjporlion   of  the 
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population  throiigli  its  own  lousiness  district  and  across  the  East  river  to 
Manliattan." — W.  W.  Whcatly,  page  241,  Proceedings  N.  Y.  Railroad  Club. 

Provision  should  be  made  for  a  system  of  Brooklyn  subways 
primarily  radiating  from  the  most  available  point  for  Manhattan 
connection  in  the  vicinity  of  the  junction  of  Fulton  street  and 
Flatbiisli  avenue,  (a)  in  the  direction  of  Fort  Hamilton,  ultimately 
to  be  extended  by  tunnel  under  the  Narrows  to  the  Borough  of 
Richmond;  (h)  to  IHatbush;  (c)  to  East  New  York,  and  ulti- 
mately to  Flushing.  Such  a  system  to  be  extended  along  the 
routes  noted  only  as  fast  as  public  interest  might  demand  (.sec 
Plates  y\  and  C).    Providing  .satisfactory  arrangements  can  be 
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effected  with  existing  or  future  surface  lines  it  might  not  be  neces- 
sary rapidly  to  extend  the  system  of  through  subways,  although 
w  e  believe  the  inception  of  the  work  should  promptly  be  undertaken 
by  the  City  as  indicative  of  its  purpose  and  to  facilitate  prompt 
extension  when  required*  and  that  connection  with  our  New 
Jersey  suburbs  (see  Plate  A)  should  be  planned  and  developed  as 
a  part  of  the  same  general  system. 

As  now  proposed  by  ^Ir.  Parsons,  these  Brooklyn  subways, 
like  those  planned  by  the  Rapid  Transit  Commission  for  Man- 
hattan, so  tie  into  the  existing  subway  systems  as  to  make  inde- 
pendent bidding  for  operation  impossible  unless  a  second  river 
tunnel  to  the  IJattery  shall  be  built  coincidently  with  the  proposed 
routes,  or  unless  the  facilities  of  the  East  river  bridges  be  availed 
of.  This  should  be  done  in  case  a  satisfactory  short-term  lease 
with  advantageous  provisions  for  transfer  cannot  be  made  with 
tl:e  Belmont  syndicate  in  advance. 

Connections  by  deep  subway  between  the  Brooklyn  Bridge 
entrance  and  the  proposed  projection  of  the  jManhattan  Bridge  to 
Flatbush  avenue  should  be  effected  (see  Plate  A). 

We  also  suggest  for  consideration  (although  not  here  noted  Marginni 

\  &  Elevated 

on  the  map)  the  future  practicability  of  a  marginal  elevated  rail-  Li»es. 
road,  to  be  constructed  along  the  river  front  in  Manhattan  in 
connection  with  a  possil)Ie  double-deck  treatment  of  the  river 
streets  (di.scussed  in  Ihilletin  No.  5  of  this  Society). 

In  addition  to  a  city  and  suburban  transit  service,  the  prob-  steam  ro. 
ability  in  the  near  future  of  a  direct  projection  of  the  cars  and  cfty.'" 
trains  of  the  steam  roads  into  the  heart  of  the  municipality  over 
the  local  transit  lines  or  through  specially  constructed  tunnels 
sliould  be  borne  in  mind.  As  a  consequence  of  the  local  electrifica- 
tion of  the  steam  roads,  the  power-house  will  supplant  the  loco- 
motive, and  single  coaches  as  well  as  trains  will  probably  be  dis- 
tributed and  assembled  as  readily  as  trolley  cars  are  now  handled. 
The  railroad  stations  would  then  be  relocated  and  become  the 
assembling  places  for  cars  rather  than  for  passengers. 

*  Similar  extensions  from  the  other  bridges  to  l>e  effected  later  (see 
Plate  C)  and  a  local  ]^)ro()klyn  line  connecting  the  several  bridge  distrib- 
uting points  to  be  ultimately  built. 
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The  New  York  Central  Railroad  approaches  Xew  York  from 
the  north  and  its  tracks  already  lead  far  down  into  the  island  of 
^lanhattan.  The  Pennsylvania  road  will  approach  from  the  west 
and  from  the  east  over  the  Long-  Island  and  the  New  York,  New 
Haven  and  Hartford  systems.  Generally  speaking,  should  not 
local  easements  be  anticipated  along  north  and  south  routes  for 
the  Central  and  along  east  and  west  routes  for  the  Pennsylvania 
and  other  New  Jersey  roads.  The  Rapid  Transit  Commis- 
sioners have  so  far  observed  this  distinction. 

While  it  is  apparent  that  the  stategic  points  necessary  to 
the  successful  operation  of  subway  transit  systems  are  to  be 
found  in  the  connections  to  be  made  between  the  bridge  and 
tunnel  approaches  to  Manhattan  and  the  principal  avenues 
leading  to  the  centres  of  congestion  there,  it  is  also  important 
for  the  municipality  to  develop  and  control  trunk  lines  of  com- 
munication between  its  several  boroughs.  These  general  lines 
of  communication  are  indicated  on  the  smaller  map  of  the 
city  appended.  The  city  can  never  be  properly  organized — its 
people  can  never  be  decently  housed — till  its  constituent  parts  are 
adequately  connected  with  each  other  and  with  the  distinctively 
Metropolitan  District  (see  Plate  C). 

Future  Traffic. 

We  would  call  attention  to  certain  facts  relating  to  the  growth 
of  population  and  the  growth  of  street  railway  travel,  indicative 
of  conditions  which  are  likely  to  confront  the  municipality  in  the 
near  future.  Unless  careful  provision  is  now  promptly  made,  the 
city  is  likely  to  meet  with  disastrous  checks  to  its  development — 
the  direct  result  of  its  failure  to  foresee  and  provide  adequate 
transit  facilities.  In  fact.  Xew  York  City  is  now  experiencing 
the  penalty  of  its  failure  to  intelligently  anticipate  existing 
conditions. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Wheatley.  in  a  very  interesting  discussion  of  the 
transportation  problem  in  Clrcater  New  York,  published  in  the 
Proceedings  of  the  New  York  Railroad  Club,  June,  1903,  says: 

"  The  population  and  traffic  density  in  Manhattan,  as  will  be 
seen,  are  far  beyond  those  of  any  other  large  city.    It  is  instruct- 
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ive,  if  not  rather  startling,  to  look  back  and  discover  that  in  Man- 
hattan there  have  been  no  really  great  additions  to  the  transit 
facilities  during  the  past  quarter  of  a  century  beyond  the  building 
of  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  and  the  elevated  roads.  With  travel  in- 
creasing almost  lOO  per  cent,  every  ten  years  and  no  additions 
to  the  track  mileage  worthy  of  mention,  there  was  bound  to  come 
a  time  when  the  existing  lines  would  reach  the  limit  of  their  ca- 
pacity. That  time  has  now  arrived."  *  *  *  ''  Greater  New 
York  and  the  three  tributary  New  Jersey  counties  of  Hudson, 
Essex  and  Bergen  give  a  total  estimated  population  of  4,500,000, 
and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  increase  of  population  within  the  Met- 
ropolitan territory  in  ten  years  was  1,173,880.  or  at  the  average 
rate  of  over  100,000  per  annum.  Figured  in  another  way,  the 
increase  within  ten  years  was  38  per  cent.,  or  at  the  average  of  3.8 
per  annum.  Estimated  on  this  basis,  it  appears  that  the  metro- 
politan population  in  191 3  should  be  a  little  more  than  6,000,000 
people.  While  the  growth  of  population  has  been  remarkable, 
the  growth  of  passenger  traffic  on  local  transportation  lines  has 
been  still  more  remarkable.  In  each  decade  from  1870  to  IQOO 
the  passengers  carried  increased  almost  100  per  cent.  A  singular 
fact  observed  in  the  case  of  many  growing  cities  is  that  for  every 
one  per  cent,  increase  in  population  there  is  a  relative  increase  of 
about  three  per  cent,  in  the  passengers  carried.  It  is  facts  like 
these  which  indicate  the  tremendous  probable  increase  of  pas- 
senger traffic  which  the  transportation  lines  of  New  York,  and 
especially  of  Manhattan,  will  be  called  upon  to  handle  within  the 
next  decade." 

In  the  matter  of  Rapid  Transit  the  most  important  consid-  {"""lary 

^eeds  of 

erations  for  the  City  are,  first:    The  maintenance  of  effective  ti'eCity. 
and  continuous  control  over  new  lines,  and  second,  the  acqui- 
sition of  lil)eral  provisions  for  transfer  over  these  and  other 
lines. 

The  most  important  considerations  for  the  public  service  cor-  Prim.iry 

....  .  .  Needs  of 

porations  are:  First,  contmuitv  of  franchise  grants  which  under  Transpor- 
tation Com 

a  more  intelligent  public  sentiment  than  has  heretofore  obtained  panics, 
can  be  expected  only  as  a  consequence  of  the  assumption  of 
greater  responsil^ilitics  l)y  the  corporations  and  the  ailmission  by 
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them  of  an  increasing  degree  of  municipal  control.  In  this  con- 
nection especial  attention  is  directed  to  the  practical  workings  of 
the  Massachusetts  law,  which  while  it  ostensibly  makes  the  public 
service  corporations  tenants  at  will,  has  in  effect  the  opposite 
result,  and  tends  to  create  a  sense  of  permanency  in  the  continua- 
tion of  the  franchises  (page  ii).  Second,  the  a\-ailability  of 
the  City's  credit  for  the  construction  of  needed  additional  transit 
facilities,  private  capital  being  in  our  judgment  not  available  to 
meet  the  rapidl}'  expanding  needs  of  the  community  under  the 
more  exacting  conditions  of  short  term  franchises  which  the  City 
is  likely  to  grant  hereafter. 
Co-opera-  '  Existiug  transportation  corporations  must  co-operate 
Revocation.  the  public  interest  toward  systematizing  and  extending  the 
municipal  transit  system,  or,  failing  to  do  so,  risk  the  continu- 
ance of  their  privileges  in  the  streets.  The  late  Abram  S. 
Hewitt's  i)re\isi()n  in  this  connection  is  here  deserving  of 
attention  : 

"  I  am  av/are  that  companies  holding  public  grants 
■■  claim  to  have  vested  rights,  but  there  are  no  such 
"  things  as  vested  rights  xvhich  can  interfere  with  the 
"  pou'cr  of  the  coininiiuity  to  do  those  things  zvhich  are 
"  essential  for  its  grozvth,  its  safety  and  its  progress  in 
"civilization.  Improvident  grants  have  been  made;  but, 
"  when  the}'  come  in  contact  with  the  superior  rights  of 
"  the  people,  indemnity  may  be  claimed  and  awarded, 
"  but  their  existence  cannot  be  i)leaded  as  a  bar  to  im- 
"  provement.  This  proposition  is  trtie  not  only  of  those 
'■  companies  which  have  their  works  under  the  streets, 
"  but  of  all  companies  which  occupy  them  for  any  pur- 
"  pose  whatever.  The  only  theory  upon  which  the 
"  rights  of  private  corporations  to  use  the  public  streets 
"  has  ever  been  adjusted,  is  that  they  give  greater  facil- 
"  ities  to  the  pur])ose  for  which  llie  streets  were 
"  created. 

"  ]!ut  //(('  right  of  the  City  to  require  streets  to  be 
"  nsed  in  such  manner  as  will,  from  time  to  time,  pro- 
"  mote  the  general  convenience  of  the  community,  is 


"  unqncstionoblc.    A  rail  that  would  be  a  suitable  one 
"  to-day  may  be  unsuitable  to-morrow,  and  experience 
"  may  develop  a  better  means  of  transportation  through 
"  the  streets,  and  the  rights  which  private  parties  may 
"  have  acquired  cannot  be  urged  as  a  bar  to  the  exercise 
"  of  the  inherent  and  superior  rights  of  the  people.  To 
"  take  an  estrone  case,  sezxval  of  the  leading  az'Cnues  of 
"  tJic  city  are  occupied  by  elevated  railway  structures.  They 
"  are  found  to  be  indispensable  at  this  time  for  the  zcants  of 
"  the  public.    If,  at  some  future  time,  a  better  means  of 
"  transportation  should  be  found,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
"  these  companies  could  be  required  to  adopt  l!,  or  if  it 
"should  become  necessary,  tliey  could  be  compelled  to  re- 
"  more  their  structures  from  the  streets  altogether.  The 
"  question  of  indemnity  and  compensation  would  be  one 
"  for  the  courts  to  settle  ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  what- 
"  ever  that,  if  in  the  course  of  progress  and  of  invention  the 
"  community  should  require  a  better  means  of  transport 
"  than  devised,  it  would  be  justified  and  have  the  un- 
"  doubted  power  to  make  the  changes  thus  required. 
''  Saliis  populi  suprema  lev. — Message  of  Hon.  Abram  S. 
"  Hezmtt,  Mayor,  to  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  1888. 
Of  the  opposite  theory — that  the  franchise  corporations  have  Example  of 
vested  rights  in  the  needs  of  Xew  York's  citizens,  which  they  pro-  Theory.'' 
pose  to  insist  upon  as  against  any  attempt  to  secure  other  service 
than  their  own — no  better  statement  could  be  made  than  that  of 
the  Metropolitan  (Xew  York  City)   Railway  Company  of  the 
issue  in  which  it  asks  the  Rapid  Transit  Commission  to  aid  it 
against  an  alleged  rival,  here  quoted  from  the  ll'orld  of  October 
14,  1904: 

Mr.  Vreei.and  Objects  to  Franchises  for  McAdoo  E.vterprises. 
A  contest  has  been  begun  by  the  Metropolitan  Street  Railway  to  prtnent 
the  McAdoo  Hudson  river  tunnel  syndicate  from  building  a  subway  from 
the  foot  of  Christopher  street  to  connect  its  tunnels  with  the  proposed 
Pennsylvania  terminal.  President  H.  H.  Vreeland.  who  makes  the  pro- 
test, asks  for  a  chance  to  be  heard  before  the  Rapid  Transit  Commission. 
His  request  was  granted.  The  Mc.\doo  syndicate  has  applied  for  two 
franchises,  one  for  a  subway  joining  the  New  York  entrances  of  the 
tunnels  and  proceeding  thence  to  and  along  under  West  Tenth  street 
and  Sixth  avenue  to  the  Pennsylvania  terminal,  the  other  for  a  subway 
directly  under  West  Ninth  street  to  Third  or  Fourth  avenue. 
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President  \'reeland  protests  that  the  proposed  McAdoo  tiiiuvcls  will 
divert  from  the  Metropolitan  Street  Railway  traffic  which  "  properly  be- 
longs to  them."  The  jNIcAdoo  chief  engineer  claims  the  traffic  from  New 
Jersey  through  the  two  tunnels  w-ould  amount  to  50,000,000  persons  a  year. 

otTontror  If  the  interests  of  the  City  are  not  betrayed  by  its  trustees  it 
will  contintie  to  hold  the  position  of  vantage  which  it  now  occu- 
pies in  bargaining  for  new  facilities  and  for  the  improvement  of 
old  ones.  If,  however,  new  franchises  are  granted  as  mere  exten- 
sions of  existing  franchises  and  are  given  without  considering 
their  relation  to  the  entire  question  of  transportation  and  its  con- 
trol, the  City  will  soon  lose  the  unique  power  of  control  which  it 
new  enjoys. 

kafci'iT  ^^"^^  ESSENTIAL    OF    .\    CITy's    PL.\N    ITS    SYSTEM  OF 

HIGHWAYS,  ABOUT  WHICH  PEOPLE  LIVE  AND  THROUGH  WHICH 
THEY  COMMUNICATE  WITH  EACH  OTHER,  AND  SHOULD  NOT 
PASSAGE  THROUGH  THESE  EE  IMADE  AS  FREE  AND  CONVENIENT  AS 
POSSIBLE,  WHETHER  ON  FOOT  OR  EV  PRIV.VTE  OR  PUBLIC  VEHICLE? 

City  Plan  CoDiinittec,  Municipal  Art  Society, 
November.  1904. 

Calvix  ToMKiNS,  Chainnon. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  CIVIC  CENTERS. 


To  the  City  Improvement  Commission: 

In  the  spring  of  1904,  when  the  plans  for  the  new  court  house 
for  the  Borough  of  The  Bronx  were  before  the  Art  Commission 
for  approval,  the  Committee  on  Civic  Centers  of  the  Municipal 
Art  Society  issued  a  report  showing  the  opportunity  afforded  by 
the  erection  of  this  building  to  make  the  nucleus  for  a  civic  center 
for  The  Bronx,  which  would  ultimately  be  notable  for  its  beauty, 
and  to  which  might  be  added  from  time  to  time  future  public  and 
.semi-public  buildings. 

In  the  present  report  the  Committee  wishes  to  urge  the  neces- 
sity for  prompt  action  to  secure  the  planning  of  such  a  center 
for  Manhattan  at  City  Hall  Park,  so  that  public  buildings  which 
are  to  be  erected  in  the  future  shall  be  placed  with  reference  to 
existing  buildings,  and  a  group  created  that  shall  be  not  only 
notable  for  the  individual  structures,  but  for  the  beauty  of  the 
group,  each  lending  to  the  other  reflected  glory. 

It  is  recognized  that  New  York  City  will  very  soon  be  the 
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metropolis  of  the  world.  Her  many  natural  advantages,  lier 
increasing  population  and  wealth,  the  backing  of  the  entire  conti- 
nent to  which  she  is  but  a  gate,  all  point  to  a  growth  which  will 
not  be  checked  for  many  decades.  If  the  fact  of  this  supremacy 
is  accepted,  it  is  not  visionary  to  wish  to  make  New  York  as  beau- 
tiful as  she  is  great,  and  to  have  her  lead  in  the  aesthetic  features 
of  life  as  in  the  strictly  utilitarian. 

The  term  civic  center  "  has  been  accepted  by  students  of 
civic  improvement  to  include  the  grouping  of  public  buildings 
around  a  park  or  open  space  or  plaza,  so  that  to  the  advantages 
of  light  and  air  is  added  the  length  of  vision  which  enhances 
architectural  beauty,  while  there  are  also  brought  into  closer 
relation  those  buildings  which,  through  their  use  by  the  public, 
become  the  center  of  civic  life.  That  a  grouping  of  public  build- 
ings makes  a  city  more  beautiful  does  not  need  argument.  The 
cities  of  Europe,  which  are  in  their  main  features  known  to  almost 
all  educated  Americans  either  by  jrcrsonal  visit  or  from  photo- 
graphs, are  examples  of  the  beauty  to  be  obtained  by  a  regard 
for  placing  buildings  in  proper  relation  to  each  other.  Plans  of 
the  civic  centers  of  many  of  the  leading  cities  of  luu'ope.  such 
as  Rome,  Athens,  St.  Petersburg,  Paris,  X'ienna.  London,  and 
of  many  of  the  .American  cities,  notably  San  Francisco,  Clevelau'l, 
Washington,  P)altim()re  and  I'oston,  are  shown  in  an  article  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  John  DeW'itt  Warner  on  Civic  Centers,  in  Municipal 
Affairs,"  \'ol.  \  I.,  contrasting  the  result  of  growth  from  a  ])re- 
arranged  plan  as  compared  with  haphazard  building  without  a 
city  plan. 

New  ^'ork  has  grown  without  regard  lo  future  needs.  It  has 
unified  several  towns,  each  of  which  had  a  separate  street  plan 
and  center,  and  has  taken  into  its  boundaries  large  areas  in  the 
\]vc  boroughs  which  now  comprise  the  city,  and  it  finds  itself  now 
with  unrelated  sections  which  have  neillKT  individual  nor  col- 
lective beaut\ ,  and  without  convenience  for  transacting  tiie  affairs 
of  a  great  nuinicipality.  The  impetus  for  growth  which  has 
produced  the  present  result  will  carry  it  ovi'r  much  larger  fields. 
In  order  to  keep  this  under  control  there  must  be  fiirnuilated  a 
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city  plan  which  shall  be  the  base  of  future  operations  in  building 
and  street  changes,  and  to  which  all  minor  details  shall  be  made 
subordinate. 

The  center  of  business  activity  in  the  Uorough  of  Manhattan 
is  undoubtedly  in  or  about  City  Hall  Park.  The  City  Hall,  which 
is  the  heart  of  any  civic  organism,  is  there.  The  Post  Office, 
which  is  the  expression  of  I'^ederal  life,  is  there.  The  Hall  of 
Records  and  Court  House,  many  of  the  newspaper  buildings,  the 
great  bridges,  will  make  this  section  of  the  city  for  generations 
a  vital  part  of  the  city.  It  seems  fitting  that  with  so  much  already 
centered  at  this  point,  there  should  be  some  intelligent  effort 
made  so  to  dignify  this  part  of  the  city,  by  grouping  of  present 
and  future  buildings,  that  it  shall  be  the  most  beautiful  civic 
center  in  the  world.  For  the  greatest  city  of  the  world  in  wealth 
and  commerce  to  be  the  greatest  city  in  beauty  is  not  impossible. 
It  seems  to  be  merely  a  question  of  grasping  opportunities  which 
now  exists,  with  intellig-ence  and  power. 

Plate  A  shows  the  present  arrangement  of  City  Hall  Park 
and  the  space  rented  b\-  The  City  of  New  York  for  municipal 
offices.  The  amount  paid  i)er  annum  bv  the  city  each  year  for 
rental  is  $294,707.  This  is  absurd.  It  might  better  use  a 
sum  equal  to  the  principal  on  which  this  amount  is  interest  to 
build  municipal  offices,  which  would  be  not  only  more  suited  to 
the  business  of  its  employees,  but  which  should  lend  dignity  to  the 
civic  center. 

Plate  C  shows  a  suggestion  for  treatment  of  City  Hall  Park, 
made  by  Mr.  Gustav  Lindenthal,  by  which  municipal  offices  may 
be  buildings  owned  by  the  City.  A  plan  of  the  buildings 
as  projected  is  shown  in  Plate  V>.  This  is  a  suggestion  of 
grandeur  entirely  possible,  and  in  this  or  other  form,  entirelv 
l)robable  of  accomplishment  within  a  few  vears. 

In  the  report  on  the  location  of  The  Bronx  Court  House 
your  committee  said : 

"  There  are  obvious  advantages  to  be  found  in  group- 
ing ])ublic  buildings,  so  far  as  public  convenience  will 
l)ermit,  about  a  common  center.    Not  onlv  do  public  build- 
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ings,  when  appropriately  grouped,  lend  dignity  each  to  its 
neighbors,  but  furthermore,  from  the  concentration  of  the 
public  business  much  saving  of  time  is  effected.    If  public 
buildings  thus  grouped  are  in  or  facing  upon  public  squares 
or  park  lands,  great  additional  advantages  are  derived ; 
for,  as  has  been  often  shown,  the  attractiveness  of  a  park 
is  increased  by  the  presence  in  it,  or  facing  upon  it,  of 
beautiful  buildings ;  and  when  the  buildings  are  of  a  public 
character,  the  beauties  of  the  park  are  enjoyed  not  merely 
by  pleasure  seekers,  but  also  by  all  persons  who  seek  the 
buildings  in  the  course  of  the  day's  occupation.    The  park, 
furthermore,  adds  to  the  beauty  of  the  buildings,  exhib- 
iting them  in  beautiful  surroundings,  and  permitting  them 
to  be  viewed  from  a  sufifiicient  distance  for  their  propor- 
tions to  be  appreciated  and  enjoyed.    These  desiderata  are 
obviously  impossible  of  attainment  where  large  and  im- 
portant Iniildings  are  erected  upon  narrow  streets  amid 
inartistic  or  inharmonious  surroundings." 
It  is  certain  that  if  the  proper  treatment  were  given  to  the 
City  Hall  Park  locality  as  the  nucleus  for  a  civic  center,  with 
future  Post  Office,  Court  House,  municipal  offices  and  kindred 
buildings  so  placed  that  the  streets  leading  to  the  park  would 
form  vistas  through  which  they  could  be  seen  ;  if  each  building 
were  given  the  proper  setting  not  only  for  its  own  but  the  group 
perspective,  the  result  would  justify  the  effort.    What  was  accom- 
plished temporarily  in  stucco  at  the  Chicago  Fair  could  here  be 
achieved  in  stone  and  marble,  to  serve  as  a  continuous  inspiration 
to  other  cities. 

In  considering  the  improvement  of  American  cities  it  is  always 
a  temptation  to  refer  to  the  cities  of  Europe.  There  is  a  feeling 
that  Europe  being  an  old  country  the  work  of  beautifying  must 
have  been  long  prosecuted,  and  the  attainments  represent  the 
cumulative  result  of  gienerations,  if  not  of  ages,  of  effort.  In  a 
report  made  to  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  it  was  stated,  as  the 
result  of  a  year  of  investigation,  "  Great  civic  improvements  of 
Europe  are  generally  nriginatvd  not  bv  government,  but  bv  fore- 
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sighted  and  public-spirited  men.  The  nobility,  business  men,  and 
leading  persons  generally  are  united  in  a  truly  patriotic  endeavor 
to  preserve  all  that  is  ennobling.  And  in  Germany,  the  whole 
country  is  one  vast  improvement  society.  German  patriotism  finds 
one  of  its  greatest  fields  of  activity  in  protective  and  beautifying 
measures,  and  a  great  amount  of  voluntary  labor  is  performed  by 
responsible  citizens  on  behalf  of  the  community." 

A  classified  schedule  might  be  produced  of  New  York  public 
buildings,  including  those  admittedly  or  avowedly  needed,  and 
giving  actual  or  probable  cost  of  each,  the  object  being  to  show 
what  would  be  a  telling  revelation  to  most  persons — the  aston- 
ishing variety,  great  importance  and  enormous  cost  of  the  build- 
ings we  now  have  or  soon  must  have.  In  fact,  even  if  churches 
were  omitted,  these  would  exceed  any  other  city  in  the  world,  and 
if  effectively  grouped  would  make  New  York  the  most  dignified 
and  imposing  city  on  earth  in  this  respect. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  amount  of  public  property  the  City 
owns,  the  map  shown  in  Plate  "  D  "  lias  been  prepared,  giving  by 
classification  the  location  of  the  buildings  and  parks  which  are 
owned  either  by  the  City,  State  or  I'ederal  govcrnnK-nts.  or  by 
religious  or  charitable  societies. 

Few  people  would  credit  a  mere  statenicnl  that  so  much  prop- 
erty is  owned  thus,  and  therefore  exempt  from  taxation.  From 
the  last  Tax  Commissioners'  report  has  been  draw  n  tlie  following 
general  amounts  for  the  entire  city : 

Exemption  of  real  estate  in  The  City  of  New  York.  1903: 


Maniiattan   $612,958,700  00 

I  iron  X    54.946,285  00 

IJrooklyn    140.01  1.020  00 

Oucens    12,831,486  00 

Richmond    5,530,718  00 


Total 


x$826,278,209  00 
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Real  estate  of  public  utilities  exempt  from  taxation : 


Water  supply    $19,843,000  00 

Sewerage  system    37,900,000  00 

Fire  alarm   1,609,000  00 

Rapid  transit    23,765,000  00 

Street  lig-hting-   381,500  00 


Total   $83,498,500  00 

Real  estate  belonging  to  Tbe  City  of  New  York: 

Bridges,  piers,  etc   $65,743,800  00 

Police  and  Fire   8,067,900  00 

Public  schools    50,590,000  00 

Parks    290,661,900  00 


Real  estate  belonging  to  the  United  States   $56,992,200  00 

Real  estate  belonging  to  the  State  of  New  York.  .      3.798,995  00 


All  these  properties  are  owned  by  the  State,  Federal  or  City 
Government  and  are  exempt  from  taxation.   Or,  to  make  it  more 
simple  to  understand  at  a  glance,  the  following  table  is  given:* 
Exemption  from  taxation,  real  estate  belonging 

to  The  City  of  New  York  $826,278,209  00 

Exemption  from  taxation,  real  estate  belonging 

to  the  State  of  New  York   3'798,995  00 

Exemption  from  taxation,  real  estate  belonging 

to  the  United  States   56,992,200  00 

Exemption  from  taxation,  real  estate  belonging 

to  corporations,   such   as   water  supplv, 

gas,  fire-alarm  and  sewage  system   83,498,500  00 


lotal   $970,567,904  00 

With  all  this  remarkable  amount  of  control,  viz.,  $970,567,904, 
New  York  City  has  not  one  single  civic  center  or  group  of  l:)uild- 
ings,  or  vista  of  pul)lic  property  worthy  the  name.  With  this 
ownership  New  York  exceeds  all  other  cities.    Yet  no  citv  of 

*  This  does  not  include  church  properties  nr  charitable  institutions.  The 
extent  of  these  in  the  lower  part  of  Manhattan  can  be  noted  on  plate  D. 
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Eurojje  lias  produced  so  little  architectural  effect  in  buildings 
used  by  the  City  itself,  and  few  American  cities  have  been  so 
blind  to  possibilities  for  realizing  beauty.  The  inculcation  of  love 
for  the  city  in  which  one  lives,  being  only  an  enlarging  of  the  love 
for  home,  is  an  end  that  should  meet  with  response  from  the 
newest  recruit  to  American  principles.  It  is  a  form  of  patriotism 
that  can  appeal  to  all  people  who  come  to  this  country,  even  when 
a  love  of  country,  as  such,  is  too  abstruse  an  idea.  Adequate, 
dignified,  beautiful  governmental  buildings  will  produce  an 
effect  on  the  governed  which  mere  holders  of  office  as  individuals 
cannot  do. 

A  century  ago  Paris  was  the  dirtiest  and  most  poorly  housed 
cit\-  on  the  Continent,  a  byword  and  a  reproach.  Napoleon  real- 
ized this  when  he  set  in  motion  the  beautifying  of  Paris.  He  first 
caused  to  be  erected  the  Arc  de  Triomphe  on  the  highest  point 
in  the  city.  He  stimulated  engineers  to  lay  out  broad  boulevards 
and  architects  to  build  palaces  which  showed  a  pomp  and  power 
that  have  made  the  city  famous  ever  since.  All  the  world  goes 
to  Paris  now  to  see  the  city.  Edward  R.  Smith,  in  House  attd 
Garden,  says:  "It  (Paris)  takes  a  high  place  among  beautiful 
things  in  nature  and  holds  it  firmly,  like  a  fine  mountain,  or  river, 
or  splendid  country.  The  generation  after  generation  of  citizens, 
profoundly  trained  in  matters  artistic  and  filled  with  pride  in  the 
love  for  their  city,  have  made  Paris  a  model,  to  which  civilization 
looks  whenever  the  art  of  creating  fine  towns  is  in  question." 
The  most  important  problems  in  civic  design  have  been  solved 
in  Paris,  and  for  the  most  part  the  solution  has  been  ideal.  That 
is  the  direct  outcome  of  an  effort  to  create  a  respect  for  the 
government.  The  teaching  of  Paris  is  especially  important,  since 
the  que.stion  of  civic  design  has  assumed  such  weight  in  America. 
That  Paris  is  the  Queen  City  of  the  world  is  because  it  was  not 
allowed  to  grow  along  the  lines  of  lea.st  resistance,  but  was  planned 
ahead.  Public  improvements  and  public  buildings  all  took  their 
place  in  one  great  scheme  of  improvement. 

The  plan  presented  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren  for  London 
is  in  accord  with  the  best  designs  of  to-day.    It  was  not  accepted. 
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and  London  has  paid  the  price  for  short-sightedness  ever  since. 
At  present  the  offices  of  fourteen  agents  general  of  British  colonies 
are  scattered  all  over  London.  A  proposal  to  have  them  all  in 
one  great  colonial  building  has  been  favorably  received  in 
colonial  circles.  Such  a  building  would  be  less  expensive  for 
the  colonies  than  the  present  offices,  the  total  rent  of  which  now 
being  paid  is  over  fifty  thousand  dollars  a  year. 

In  the  Century  Magazine  for  January,  1905,  Mr.  Randall 
Blackshaw  writes  a  most  comprehensive  article  on  "  London  in 
Transformation,"  giving  the  various  public  improvements  now 
under  way,  and  the  cost.  Old  landmarks  are  being  wiped  out, 
streets  widened  and  changed,  new  government  offices  being 
erected,  and  indications  are  general  that  London  has  awakened  to 
the  fact  that  the  present  day  civilization  calls  for  larger  oppor- 
tunities for  traffic  and  carrying  on  of  business. 

A  resume  of  the  grouping  of  public  buildings  in  Europe  has 
been  given  in  The  Outlook  of  September,  1904,  bv  Dr.  R. 
Maltbie.  In  this  article  he  tells  of  the  Forum  and  Acropolis, 
the  civic  centers  of  Rome  and  zA.thens ;  of  the  various 
centers,  which  were  generally  market  places,  about  which 
were  grouped  a  castle,  or  church,  the  court,  or  other  public  or 
semi-public  buildings  which  were  expressive  of  the  life  of  the 
people  as  the  cities  were  in  ])rocess  of  formation. 

In  Brussels  there  is  the  (irand  Place,  surrounded  bv  the 
Hotel  de  Ville,  the  Maison  du  Roi  and  the  Ancient  Guild  halls. 
Venice  has  the  Piazza  of  St.  Mark's.  Moscow  has  the  Kremlin  : 
Madrid  the  Plaza  de  Armas ;  Lisbon,  the  Praca  do  Comniercio. 

Berlin  deserves  special  mention,  wliere  about  the  eastern 
extremity  of  Unter  den  Linden,  especially,  have  been  grouj)ed 
tiie  finest  buildings  of  the  state  and  empire.  As  one  proceeds 
;ilong  Unter  den  Linden  he  passes  the  Arsenal,  Opera  House, 
Koyal  Library,  Royal  Academy,  University  l)uildings,  several 
palaces,  and  a  nunil)er  of  other  important  structures  in  the  im- 
mediate neighborhood.  At  the  western  end  of  Unter  den  Lin- 
den a  new  group  is  now  forming,  consisting  of  the  new  hall  of 
the  Imperial  Diet,  the  new  opera  house,  the  Bradenburg  Gate. 
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the  Aloniinient  of  X'ictory,  the  Bismarck  Memorial,  the  Siegcs- 
Allee,  several  embassies  and  offices  of  various  ministers. 

St.  Ir'etersburg  has  an  impressive  center  upon  the  south  bank 
of  the  Xeva.  from  which  radiate  the  principal  streets  and  boule- 
vards. The  central  building,  although  not  the  most  attractive, 
is  the  Admiralty,  surrounded  by  Alexander  Park  and  the  garden 
of  the  Winter  Palace,  which  stands  on  the  east.  Other  struc- 
tures bordering  the  Place  Dvortsovy  are  the  Ermitage,  with  its 
magnificent  collections  of  art  works,  the  Imperial  Archives,  Min- 
istries of  Foreign  AfYairs  and  Finance,  and  the  Administration 
Building.  To  the  south  and  west  of  the  Admiralty  arc  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Governor  of  the  city,  the  IMinistry  of  War,  the 
Cathedral  of  Saint  Isaac,  the  Synode,  and  the  Senat. 

The  grandest  and  most  comprehensive  scheme  is  in  \  ienna. 
Like  other  cities,  it  had.  in  1857.  very  elaborate  fortifications, 
beyond  which  the  cit\  was  rapidly  extending,  rendering  them  of 
less  and  less  value  as  a  protection  against  invasion.  Soon  after 
the  accession  of  Francis  Joseph,  he  ordered  their  removal.  A 
portion  of  the  immense  area  formerly  given  over  to  the  walls, 
moats  and  drill  ground  was  laid  out  in  broad,  tree-lined  boulevards 
girdling  the  inner  city,  a  portion  was  converted  into  parks,  a 
])ortion  used  as  sites  for  public  buildings  and  still  another  ])ortion 
sold  to  provide  funds  out  of  which  to  construct  artistic  pul)lic 
buildings. 

In  Paris  the  Louvre  is  a  civic  center  in  itself,  for  it  is  nearly 
half  a  mile  in  length  and  a  (|uarter  in  breadth,  'i'his  vast  struc- 
ture contains  some  ten  nuiseums  and  .Ministries  of  h'inance  and 
Colonial  Affairs.  Immediately  to  the  west,  along  the  banks  of 
the  Seine,  lie  the  Tuilleries  (iardens  and  the  Place  de  la  Con- 
corde and  Avenues  des  Chami)s-Elysees.  containing  the  momi- 
ment  to  Cambetta.  the  Arc  de  Triomplie  du  Carrousel,  the 
(  )l)elis(|ue  dc  Luxor,  the  Arc  de  'i'rinmphe  de  rh'loile,  and 
munerous  statues,  fountains,  floral  displays  and  other  decorative 
features.  North  of  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  are  the  Ministry 
of  the  Navy  and  the  i\ue  Povale  leading  to  the  Madeleine. 
Across  the  Seine  is  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  bordering  upon 
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the  Esplanade  des  Invalides,  which  leads  one  to  the  Hotel  des 
Invalides  upon  the  south  and  the  Alexander  III.  Bridge,  the 
Petit  Palais,  and  the  Grand  Palais  upon  the  north.  These  three 
structures  of  marvelous  beauty  and  symmetry  are  the  permanent 
contributions  of  the  Exposition  of  1900  to  the  artistic  develop- 
ment of  the  city.  Returning  to  the  Louvre,  one  sees  upon  the 
north  the  French  Theatre  and  the  Palais  Royal.  Upon  the  east 
stand  the  Church  of  St.  Germain  I'Auxerrois  and  the  Mairie  of 
the  First  Arrondissement.  Across  the  river,  to  the  south,  are 
the  Mint,  the  Palace  of  the  French  Institute,  and  the  Ecole  des 
Beaux-Arts. 

With  all  this  European  beauty,  it  is  doubtful  if  there  can  be 
found  a  real  city  that  is  more  beautiful  than  was  that  ephemeral 
White  City  at  Chicago  at  the  time  of  the  World's  Fair.  It  is  safe 
to  say  that  quite  as  many  persons  went  to  the  Exposition  to  see 
the  buildings  as  to  see  the  exhibits.  And  the  effect  upon  Amer- 
ican cities  produced  by  that  noble  grouping  of  buildings  and  sculp- 
ture cannot  be  overestimated.  Its  influence  has  been  felt  in  the 
many  expositions  that  have  been  held  since.  It  has  been  demon- 
strated that  beautiful  buildings  are  as  useful  as  ugly  ones.  No  one 
will  question  the  statement  that  permanent  cities  can  be  built  that 
shall  be  as  beautiful  as  the  temporary  ones  of  the  expositions. 
It  needs  only  the  conception  in  the  minds  of  the  public  that  such 
a  thing  as  a  permanent  grouping  of  buildings  is  ])ossibIe,  to  have 
it  so. 

The  public  buildings  in  lower  Manhattan  and  those  which 
from  their  character  are  exempt  from  taxation,  arc  shown  in 
Plate  D,  which  has  been  prepared  to  give  a  clear  idea  of  the 
number  of  buildings  that  might  have  been  grouped  had  there 
been  any  foresight  in  the  matter  of  arrangement  of  public  build- 
ings. The  public  buildings  as  they  appeared  twenty-five  years 
ago,  in  1880,  have  been  placed  on  a  map,  as  shown  on  Plate  I. 
Comparing  that  with  Plate  1),  it  may  be  seen  how  manv  Iniildings 
have  been  erected  during  that  time,  and  how  little  thought  has 
been  given  to  grouping.  The  number  of  buildings  actually  added 
in  the  past  twenty-five  years  is  shown  in  Plate  I'.    The  coining 
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quarter  century  will  bring  changes  in  proportion.  It  is  for  the 
present  generation  to  be  great  enough  to  look  ahead  and  so  plan 
the  work  of  the  present  time  that  the  future  will  sustain  them 
in  their  efforts  for  civic  improvement. 

Cleveland  has  nearly  reached  such  a  goal.  With  a  new  post 
office,  music  hall,  city  hall  and  court  house  all  to  be  built  at  about 
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the  same  time,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  there  set  on  foot  a 
project  to  have  the  buildings  grouped,  with  fountains,  sculpture, 
trees  and  grass  plats  all  taken  into  the  picture.  The  plans  have 
been  widely  published,  and  Plate  G  shows  a  bird's  eye  view  of 
the  proposed  grouping  there. 

Plate  H  is  a  map  of  the  improvements  to  be  made  in  Wash- 
ington, following  the  plans  made  by  L'Enfant  more  than  a  century 
ago,  and  revised  by  able  experts. 

PLATE  H. 
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This  is  the  sort  of  thing  that  should  be  done  in  New  York. 
It  may  be  necessary  to  wait  some  )ears  before  the  entire  scheme 
can  be  accomplished.  But  steps  should  be  taken  at  once  to  foster 
the  civic  center  idea,  which  will  have  untold  influence  upon  future 
beauty. 

When  a  public  building  is  to  be  erected  it  should  front,  if 
possible,  on  a  park  or  open  place.  Wherever  there  is  an  important 
public  building  already  in  existence  which  has  not  an  adecjuate 
approach,  a  diagonal  street  or  an  open  space  should  l)e  created 
if  practicable.  Public  buildings  and  buildings  of  semi-public 
character  should  be  grouped  together  about  these  open  spaces. 
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each  making  a  part  of  a  great  picture,  with  distance  enough 
about  it  to  allow  the  onlooker  to  get  the  entire  effect.  When 
this  ■'  civic  center  "'  idea  is  developed,  the  matter  of  decoration 
of  buildings  will  follow  as  a  natural  sequence,  both  as  to  external 
and  interior  decorative  art. 

It  has  taken  the  cities  of  Europe  many  centuries  to  learn  their 
lessons  of  civic  Ijeauty.  American  cities  can  profit  by  their  expe- 
rience, and  achieve  at  once  the  ends  so  long  sought  for  by  the 
Old  World  municipalities.  It  is  because  every  one  has  thought 
of  the  individual  and  the  locality  rather  than  of  the  whole,  that 
New  York  has  been  divided  into  a  collection  of  unrelated  ])arts 
in  place  of  a  series  of  unified  groups.  There  are  many  beautiful 
single  buildings  in  Manhattan.  There  might  be  more.  Given 
the  opportunity  to  do  so,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  each  architect 
intrusted  with  an  important  building  would  endeavor,  by  consid- 
eration for  environment,  to  make  that  building  count  as  a  work 
of  art. 

The  Municipal  Art  Society  secured,  during  the  admin- 
istration of  Mayor  Low,  the  right  to  have  a  City  Improve- 
ment Commission  created.  Under  the  administration  of  Mayor 
McClellan  the  commission  was  named.  This  has  been  a  long 
step  toward  intelligent  ])lanning  for  the  comprchensiw  treatment 
of  the  beautifying  of  the  city.  'I'hc  first  report  of  the  City 
Improvement  Commission,  which  had  been  awaited  with  nnich 
interest,  and  which  has  been  recently  issued,  more  than  justifies 
the  formation  of  the  Commission.  The  interest  there  displayed 
by  so  manv  citizens  in  their  suggestions  for  civic  betterment  is 
more  than  encouraging.  In  advocating  the  formation  of  civic 
centers,  especally  a  civic  center  at  City  I  lall  I 'ark.  Manhattan, 
the  Mmn'cipal  Art  Society,  through  its  committee,  wishes  to  em- 
phasize this  as  one  of  the  several,  but  one  of  the  most  important, 
steps  to  be  taken  for  innnediale  improvement. 

Gai!riicllI':  Sticw.art  Mrt.LiNF.R, 

Secretary. 
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Bulletin  No.  16 


MEMORIAL    FROM    THE  MUNICIPAL 
ART  SOCIETY  TO  THE  RAPID 
TRANSIT  COMMISSION. 


Dear  Sir — Understanding-  that  your  Commission  has  called 
a  halt  in  the  defacement  of  the  subway,  for  advertising  purposes. 
On  behalf  of  the  Municipal  Art  Society,  I  respectfully  urge  that 
while  your  15oard  take  prompt  action  to  abate  the  existing 
nuisances,  it  refrain  from  any  act  or  expression  that  might  be 
inferred  to  assume  any  jurisdiction  on  your  part  to  permit  adver- 
tising. ( )ur  reason  for  this  request  is  that  after  examination  of 
the  law,  by  the  counsel  of  the  Society,  it  seems  clear  to  us  that 
you  have  no  such  power.  As  to  this,  your  Commission  has  no 
power  beyond  that  given  it  by  law.    The  law  gives  you  none: 

"  The  Rapid  Transit  Act  (sec.  6)  authorizes  the  Hoard 
of  Rapid  Transit  Railroad  Commissioners  to  jM-eparc  plans 
and  specifications  for  the  construction  of  a  railway,  includ- 
ing ap])urtenances,  deemed  by  it  necessary  to  secure  the 
greatest  efficiency,  public  convenience  and  safety,  includ- 
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ing  plans  and  specifications  *  *  *  for  landing  places, 
buildings,  platforms,  stairways  *  *  *  and  other  suit- 
able appliances  incidental  and  requisite  to  what  the  said 
Board  ma}-  approve  as  to  the  best  and  most  efficient  sys- 
tem of  ra])i(l  transit  in  view  of  the  public  needs  and  re- 
quirements."' 

Private  advertising  is  not  a  public  need  or  requirement,  or 
necessary  to  the  efficienc}-  of  the  railway  or  to  public  convenience 
or  safety. 

The  Act  (sec.  35)  further  authorizes  the  lioard  for  and  in 
behalf  of  the  City  to  enter  into  a  contract  for  the  construction  of 
such  road 

"  in  accordance  with  the  plans  and  specifications  so  adopted 
*    *  such  terms  and  conditions,  not  incon- 

sistent with  the  aforesaid  plans  and  specifications,  as  said 
board  shall  determine  to  be  best  for  the  public  interests 
*  *  Such  contract  shall  also  provide  that,  the  person, 
firm  or  corporation  so  contracting  to  construct  said  road 
or  roads  shall  *  *  equip,  maintain  and  operate  said 
road  or  roads  for  a  term  of  years  *  "*  *  upon  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  to  the  rates  of  fare  to  l)e  charged' 
and  the  character  of  service  to  be  furnished  and  other- 
wise as  said  board  shall  deem  to  be  the  best  suited  to  the 
public  interests,  and  subject  to  such  public  supervision  and 
to  such  conditions,  regulations  and  requirements  as  may 
be  determined  upon  by  said  board." 

The  contract,  in  brief,  is  to  be  one  solely  for  the  construction 
and  operation  of  a  railroad. 

As  to  the  provision  m  your  operating  contract : 

'■  the  contractor  shall  not  permit  advertisements  in  the 
stations  or  cars,  which  shall  interfere  with  easy  identifica- 
tion of  stations  or  otherwise  with  efficient  operation." 

While  this  proljably  reserves  to  the  C'onnnission  the  right  to 
exclude  advertisements,  even  though  otherwise  lawfully  installed, 
it  so  clearly  inhibits  rather  than  i)ermits,  that  had  our  Society 
years  since  attacked  this  contract  on  the  ground  that  by  purport- 
ing to  grant  advertising  privileges  yon  had  exceeded  your  i)owers, 
you  might  successfully  have  defended  it  nn  the  ground  that  it  did 
no  such  tiling. 
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Again  the  Act  provides : 

(  sec.  63)  tJiai  the  road  constructed ,  shall  remain  the 

absolute  property  of  the  City  and  "  shall  be  and  be  deemed 
to  be  a  part  of  the  public  streets  and  highzvays  of  said  city, 
to  be  used  and  enjoyed  by  the  pubhc  upon  the  payment  of 
such  fares  and  tolls,  and  subject  to  such  reasonable  rules 
and  regulations  as  may  be  imposed  and  provided  for  by 
the  Board  of  Rapid  Transit  Railroad  Commissioners  in 
said  city." 

I  need  not  dwell  upon  how  absurd  on  its  face  is  any  claim  that 
you  can  authorize  the  use  of  "  the  public  streets  "  for  private 
advertising  purposes,  whether  by  obstruction,  defacement  or  other- 
wise, or  remind  you  that  neither  the  City  nor  the  State  has  con- 
ferred upon  }  ou  the  authorit)-  to  do  so.  Besides  obstructing  the 
public  streets,  the  presence  of  these  sig"ns  is  a  defacement,  and 
their  mounting  a  malicious  injury  to  public  property,  which  on 
the  one  hand  your  Commission  can  not  legally  permit,  and  on 
the  other  has  expressly  forbidden.  For  example  your  contract 
provides : 

"  The  stations  must  be  finished  in  a  decorative  and 
attractive  manner,  such  as  is  consistent  with  and  suitable 
to  buildings  of  such  character." 

And  again : 

"All  details  of  the  stations  must  be  so  arranged  as  to 
facilitate  cleaning  and  to  permit  if  desired  a  thorough 
washing  of  all  parts  of  the  stations  and  their  approaches 
by  means  of  a  hose."' 

It  is  self-evident  that  any  probable  use  of  the  subway  for 
advertising  must  violate  both  these  provisions. 

As  the  matter  now  stands  the  public  has  to  deal  with  admitted 
trespassers  on  public  streets  and  wanton  defacers  of  public  build- 
ings. So  fully  do  these  law-breakers  appreciate  this  that  their 
contracts  with  advertisers  provide,  that  signs  are  at  the  risk  of 
the  latter,  and  that  such  contracts  shall  terminate,  should  the 
contractors  have  no  right  to  lease  space.  From  careful  inquiry 
we  conclude  that  the  subway  operators  have  equally  well  pro- 
tected themselves  against  reclamation,  even  should  advertising 
be  excluded.    It  is  highly  important,  therefore,  that  your  Com- 
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mission  refrain  from  any  action  tliat  shall  cither  excuse  these 
trespassers  or  substitute  yourselves  in  their  place. 

In  closing,  we  venture  to  hope  that  it  may  not  be  necessary 
for  our  Society  to  go  beyond  this  memorial. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

;  Cata  ix  Tomkix.s, 

President. 


Protests  by  individuals  and  associations  against 
the  presence  of  advertisements  in  the  Subway  streets 
should  be  addressed  to  the  RAPID  TRANSIT  COM- 
MISSION, No.  320  Broadway,  and  copies  sent  to  the 
Municipal  Art  Society,  No.  37  West  34th  Street. 

The  Society  will  mail  additional  copies  of  this 
memorial  to  lists  or  to  individuals  on  request. 


[T\ef[\or\a\  fro/n  tf^e  /Hupieipal  f\rt  5oeiety 
Jo  J^is  J^opor  tf^e  (T)ayor. 


To  Hon.  GMO.  B.  McCLULI^AN, 

Mayor,  City  of  New  York, 

New  York: 

November  28,  1904. 

Dear  Sir — In  the  matter  of  the  Subway  advertising,  the 
Municipal  Art  Society  calls  your  attention  to  the  extraordinary 
situation  into  which  the  City  is  drifting.  Every  late  develop- 
ment has  justified  the  position  taken  by  this  Society. 

(l)  The  Rapid  Transit  Commission  has  been  advised  by  its 
own  counsel : 

"  It  is  perfectly  plain  that  whatever  rights  the  Rapid 
Transit  Company  may  have  to  use  the  subway  stations 
for  advertising  purposes  such  rights  are  not  derived  from 
any  express  grant  contained  in  the  contract,  but  rest  solely 
on  the  claim  of  that  company  that  the  privilege  to  adver- 
tise is  a  recognized  and  customary  incident  of  the  opera- 
tion of  a  railroad  of  this  class    *    *  *. 

"  What  the  Board  did  was  to  limit  whatever  general 
powers  the  lessee  of  the  property  would  have  had  if  the 
contract  had  been  entirely  silent  upon  the  subject." 
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In  this  connection,  we  note  that  in  the  Boston  subway,  the 
one  most  nearly  of  this  class,  nc  advertisements  whatever  are 
permitted,  though  the  plan  and  finish  of  its  stations  are  far 
less  inconsistent  therewith  than  are  our  beautifully  decorated 
structures-. 

It  seems  clear  that  private  advertising  is  not  an  incident  of 
operation  of  a  railroad.  It  is  wholly  unnecessary  to  it.  Even 
the  steam  roads  do  not  use  their  stations  for  such  purpose. 

(2)  The  status  of  the  subway  is  now  conceded  to  be  that 
thus  defined  by  our  Rapid  Transit  Act : 

"  The  road  when  constructed  shall  remain  the  absolute 
property  of  the  city  and  shall  be  and  be  deemed  to  be  a 
part  of  the  public  streets  and  highways  of  said  city." 

As  to  this,  the  act  giving  nO'  privilege  to  lease  any  portion 
thereof,  but  only  that  the  Rapid  Transit  Commission  may  con- 
tract with  some  person,  firm  or  corporation  to 

"  Equip,  maintain  and  operate  said  road  or  roads  for 
a  term  of  years." 

It  is  equally  clear  that  the  statute  permits  no  "  lease  "  of  this 
public  street,  and  that  no  agreement  between  the  contractor  and 
the  Rapid  Transit  Commission  that  the  operating  contract  shall 
be  called  a  lease  can  alter  its  real  nature  or  extend  its  legal  efYect 
beyond  a  franchise  to  equip,  maintain  and  operate  the  railway, 
while  still  leaving  the  subway  a  public  street. 

(3)  The  contract  provides: 

'■  The  stations  must  be  finished  in  a  decorative  and 
attractive  manner." 

And  also  that — 

"All  details  of  the  stations  nuist  be  so  arranged  as  to 
facilitate  cleaning  and  to  permit,  if  desired,  a  thorough 
washing  of  all  i)arts  of  the  stations  and  their  approaches 
by  means  of  a  hose." 
Not  merely  must  any  ambiguity  in  the  contract  be  solved  in 
accord  with  these  provisions,  but  the  contractor  having  itself 
built  these  stations  (with  the  City's  money)  is  now  estopped 
to  question  the  binding  force  of  these  provisions — each  of  which 
is  so  flagrantly  violated  by  the  use  for  advertising  it  now  insists 
upon. 
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(4)  Finally  the  Rapid  Transit  Commission  has  itself  decided 
that  the  present  practice  of  the  operator  in  this  regard  does — 

"  Interfere  with  the  easy  identifications  of  stations  and 
otherwise  with  efficient  operation." 

So  that  the  advertisers  have  added  to  defacement  of  public 
buildings  and  obstruction  of  the  City's  highways  defiance  of  the 
Commission  and  flagrant  disobedience  of  its  regulations. 

Except  that  the  fact  is  otherwise,  the  Society  and  the  public 
would  assmuc  that  the  Commission  is  vigorously  moving  to  vin- 
dicate its  authority,  that  the  police  are  arresting  this  destruction 
of  City  property,  and  that  the  Corporation  Counsel  is  seeking 
to  recover  damage  already  done  and  to  enjoin  a  like  trespass  in 
the  future. 

T5ut  the  fact  is  that  for  nearly  a  month  with  the  greatest  pos- 
sible publicity  these  breaches  of  order — this  destruction  of  pub- 
lic property,  and  this  violation  of  contract  have  not,  to  say  the 
least,  been  met  with  any  proper  vigor  by  the  Rapid  Transit  Com- 
mission, the  police  and  the  representatives  of  the  City  as  a  prop- 
erty owner — this  even  during  the  past  ten  days ;  when  the 
obvious  purpose  of  the  Interborough  Company  has  been  to  an- 
ticipate injunction  and  to  entrench  itself  as  firmly  as  possible  in 
an  assured  position,  which  it  could  use  to  deprive  the  City  of 
relief  except  after  years  of  delay. 

Meanwhile,  also  notwithstanding  their  obvious  duty  not  to 
surrender  in  advance  any  ground  upon  which  the  order  of  the 
Commission  may  be  enforced  or  the  public  interest  protected — 
from  the  beginning  both  the  present  Counsel  of  the  Commission 
have  championed  the  contractor's  claim,  while  the  Chairman  of 
the  Commission  has  lately  gone  further — insisting  that  the  Com- 
mission had  explicity  contracted  that  the  operator  might  use  the 
subway  for  advertising. 

Not  to  do  these  gentlemen  injustice  we  annex  copies  of  their 
published  statements  (of  whose  character  and  number  there  can 
be  no  question).  The  point  thus  raised  is  not  as  to  their  good 
faith,  but  rather  whether  it  should  be  left  to  them  to  protect  the 
City.  We  cannot  l)clievc  that  any  business  man  would  longer 
leave  his  equally  im])ortant  private  interests  to  agents  or  counsel 
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who  had  so  far  taken  the  part  of  the  aggressors  upon  him,  and 
so  long  permitted  them  to  strengthen  their  position  against  him; 
nor  can  we  assume  that  the  City  should  be  less  prompt  and 
vigorous  in  defense  of  public  rights  and  city  property. 

The  ]\Iunicipal  Art  Society,  therefore,  respectfully  urges  that 
under  your  direction  subway  streets  be  kept  open  and  free  from 
encroachment  for  advertising  purposes,  and  that  suit  be  at  once 
brought  by  the  City  against  the  Interborough  and  all  others 
responsible  therefor  to  collect  damages  for  the  injury  already 
done  to  public  property,  and  to  prevent  its  continuance. 

Yours  respectfully, 

MUNICIPAL  ART  SOCIETY, 


Calvin  Tom  kins, 

President. 
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PUBLISHED  OPINIONS. 

"  It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  we  are  morally  obligated  in 
the  matter  of  these  signs.  Why,  if  the  people  of  New  York 
are  so  ofifended  with  these  signs  it's  an  easy  matter  to  unite  in 
a  petition  to  the  City  saying  they  would  be  willing  to  be  taxed 
to  indemnify  the  company  for  its  losses." — (Alexander  E.  Orr.) 

"  There  will  alwavs  be  advertising  signs  in  the  present  sub- 
way."   *    *  * 

"  I  have  seen  a  great  deal  printed  against  the  use  of  posters 
in  the  subway  stations,"  continued  Mr.  Orr,  "  but  the  writers 
generally  ignore  the  fact  that  the  contract  for  the  operation  of 
the  present  subway  distinctly  gives  the  company  the  right  to 
put  up  as  many  signs  as  it  pleases,  provided  the  signs  do  not 
prevent  the  easy  identification  of  the  stations,  or  interfere  with 
the  operation  of  the  road.    *    *  * 

"  But  it  ought  to  be  understood  from  the  outset  that  we  can- 
not make  the  subway  company  remove  all  the  advertisements 
from  the  subway.  We  have  no  legal  or  moral  right  to  do  so. 
for  not  only  is  it  explicity  written  in  the  contract,  but  it  was 
thoroughly  understood  orally. —  (x\lexander  E.  Orr.) 

"  It  is  the  intent  of  the  contracting  parties  that  will  deter- 
mine the  whole  question,"  said  Albert  E.  Boardman,  of  counsel 
for  the  Rapid  Transit  Commission,  speaking  yesterday  of  the 
validity  of  the  contract  and  the  ability  of  the  Municipal  Art 
Commission*  to  fight  it  successfully.  "  If  the  members  of  the 
Commission  and  the  officers  of  the  Interborough  Company, 
between  whom  the  operating  contract  was  made,  are  put  on  the 
stand,  they  will  be  compelled  to  admit  that  in  making  that  con- 
tract with  the  operating  company  •  the  question  of  advertising 
privileges  was  considered,  and  that  this  was  deemed  by  the  oper- 
ating company  as  one  of  their  available  sources  of  income  that 
had  much  to  do  with  the  terms  of  the  contract  as  finally  agreed 
upon." — (Albert  B.  Boardman.) 

■'The  Commission's  counsel,  George  L.  Rives,  said:  'There 
was  no  doubt  of  the  legal  right  of  the  Interborough  Company 
to  put  advertising  signs  in  the  subway  subject  to  the  limitation 
as  to  obscuring  or  disfiguring  the  stations.'  " 
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COMIVIITTEE  ON  CiTY  PLAN  : 

CALVIN  TOMKINS,  Chairman. 
JOHN  DE  WITT  WARNER,  J.  G.  PHELPS  STOKES, 

FREDERICK  S.  LAMB.  CHARLES  R.  LAMB, 

MILO  ROY  MALTBIE,  HENRY  W.  SACKETT. 


New  York  City,  December  15,  1904. 
To  the  Honorable  the  Rapid  Transit  Commission  : 

Gentlemen — With  reference  to  proposed  transit  lines 
along  Sixth  avenue  from  Tenth  street  to  Thirty-second  street^ 
across  Eighth  street,  across  Thirty-fourth  street  and  along 
Broadway  from  Union  square  to  Forty-second  street,  the  City 
Plan  Committee  of  the  Municipal  Art  Society  desires  to  direct 
attention  to  certain  general  principles,  the  observance  of  which 
it  believes  to  be  essential  to  the  successful  development  of  the 
future  transit  needs  of  the  City. 

Firs^t — It  desirable  tliat  whatever  i«  done 
§lioiild  l>e  done  witli  rcferenee  to  a  eoinprelien- 
sive  plan,  the  desirability  for  which  is  so  convincingly  set 
forth  in  the  reports  of  your  honorable  Board  for  1902-3. 

At  present  the  City  is  in  complete  control  of  the  under- 
ground transit  situation,  excepting  only  as  modified  by  the 
subway  which  has  been  built.  With  the  construction  of  each 
new  subway  this  degree  of  control  will  be  curtailed  unless  a 
wise  prevision  is  exercised,  which  shall  plan  each  new  line 
so  that  it  will  avoid  conflict  with  lines  to  be  subsequently 
built.  And  all  new  lines  should  be  so  planned  as  to  be 
capable  of  co-ordination  with  the  rapidly  developing  municipal 
system  as  regards  transfers,  operation  and  control. 

Assuming  each  street  subway  level  requires  20  feet  per- 
pendicular space,  not  more  than  two  levels  will  be  accessible 
by  stairs ;  the  third  level  will  have  to  be  reached  by  elevators. 
It  seems  to  us  consequently  axiomatic  that  the  compara- 
tively few  north  and  south  avenues  on  Manhattan  should 
be  reserved  for  subways  just  below  the  surface  to  carry 
the  important  north  and  south-bound  traffic.    Directly  under 
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these,  say  at  a  depth  of  40  feet,  should  run  the  transverse 
v/^  subways  or  moving  sidewalks  leading  to  the  East  and 
Hudson  rivers,  with  provision  for  future  projection  to  Long 
Island  and  New  Jersey.  Any  arrangement  of  subways 
which  shall  interfere  with  this  plan,  while  it  may  now  serve 
the  convenience  of  certain  localities,  will  surely  cause  far 
greater  inconvenience  hereafter.  No  transit  franchise 
whatever,  should  in  our  judgment  be  granted  for  a  few  blocks 
along  Sixth  avenue  on  the  40  foot  level  and  none  on  the  level 
immediately  under  the  surface  of  the  street  unless  provision  is 
made  whereby  the  City  can  retake  it  promptly  whenever 
the  development  of  the  general  municipal  plan  shall  require 
resumption  of  the  grant. 

The  traffic  on  Sixth  avenue  along  the  line  of  the  proposed 
grant  is  already  so  great  that  the  desirability  of  a  subway  arcade 
to  serve  as  a  sidewalk  on  either  side  of  the  tracks  may  soon 
become  apparent ;  and  no  complicating  long-term  grant  of  priv- 
ileges should  be  permitted  to  intervene.  This  suggestion  has 
already  been  noted  in  the  Record  &  Guide,  October  8th, 
1904. 

If  the  New  York  &  Jersey  Company  and  the  Hudson  & 
Manhattan  Co.  ultimately  expect  to  connect  their  uptown 
systems  and  downtown  by  way  of  a  Sixth  avenue  route  and 
extend  the  same  northward  above  Thirty-second  street,  we 
think  their  interests  will  be  best  served  by  frankly  avowing 
their  purpose  so  to  do.  In  that  event  the  City  could  con- 
sider a  desirable  through  route. 

Second — Control:  In  the  report  of  your  honorable  com- 
mission for  1903  the  recommendation  for  a  grant  to  the 
Hudson  &  Manhattan  Co.  for  a  passenger  subway  along  Dcy 
street  from  Broadway  to  Church  street  is  limited  as  follows  : 
"  The  committee,  however,  docs  not  think  that  the  city  should 
"  be  absolutely  committed  to  this  grant.  The  proposed  fran- 
"  chisc  provides  therefor,  that  in  case  any  municipal  necessity 
"  shall  arise,  then  upon  the  requirement  of  the  board  or  the  city, 
"  the  location  under  the  streets  of  such  passenger  subway,  shall 
"  be  changed  or  if  necessary  such  subway  entirely  closed  or 
"  surrendered." 


As  illustrating:  present  and  future  difficulties 
referred  to,  the  following  cut  showing  the 
situation  at  the  intersection  of  i^ixtli  avenue, 
Broadway  and  Thirty-fourth  street,  is  submitted. 


20  ft.  Subway  level 
along  Sixth  Avenue. 


40  ft.  Subway  level 
along  34tb  Street. 


«<)  ft.  Tunnel  level 
Pennsjlvania  Raili'oad 
along  32(1  St. -33d  St. 


80  ft.  Subway  level 
Broadway  Express  Service. 
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We  believe  some  such  wise  provision,  coupled 
with  a  resisonahie  iiideiitiiity  provision  should 
be  made  a  part  of  all  future  franchises ;  and  that 
these  in  themselves  should  be  limited  to  periods 

not  in  excess  of  25  years.  Only  by  keeping  constant 
control  over  its  future  subways  can  the  City  hope  ultimately  to 
obtain  cheap  and  adequate  transportation  for  its  people. 

The  extension  of  the  New  York  &  Jersey  Tunnel  through 
Eighth  street  and  provision  for  a  moving  sidewalk  through 
Thirty-fourth  street  we  believe  to  be  highly  desirable — if  planned 
with  reference  to  a  comprehensive  system,  and  maintained 
under  municipal  control  as  above  noted.  Moreover,  by  con- 
tinuing these  New  Jersey  tunnels  to  the  East  river  direct  con- 
nection could  be  made  with  every  north  and  south  line  that 
serves  Manhattan  and  The  Bronx,  and  the  enterprise  thus  made 
of  most  general  benefit  to  these  boroughs,  as  well  as  capable 
of  extension  under  the  East  river  and  to  the  eastern  boundary 
of  Queens,  whenever  trunk  cross  City  lines  shall  be  needed  in 
addition  to  those  that  can  be  accommodated  by  the  bridges 
now  planned. 

Broadway  traverses  the  City  diagonally  from  Union  square 
north,  crossing  Fifth,  Sixth,  Seventh,  Eighth,  Ninth  and  Tenth 
avenues  and  continuing  along  the  line  of  Eleventh  avenue.  It 
is  evident  therefore  that  any  subway  along  it,  unless  placed 
below  the  twenty  and  forty  foot  levels,  will  in  the  future  neces- 
sitate grade  crossings  with  the  subways  along  the  avenues  or 
with  east  and  west  transverse  subways  at  the  above  noted 
intersections. 

On  the  completion  of  Blackv/ell's  Island  bridge,  a  subway  v 
across  Fifty-ninth  street  will  be  absolutely  necessary,  as  traffic 
on  that  street  is  already  greater  than  the  street  can  carry.  This 
in  turn  will  necessitate  that  the  future  subway  tracks  running 
along  Eighth  avenue  be  depressed  to  the6o-l'oot  level  at  the  in- 
tersection of'  Eighth  avenue  and  Fifty-ninth  street — as  a 
consequence  of  the  existing  subway  and  the  prospective  trans- 
verse subway.  Similar  conditions  hold  true,  but  are  less 
apparent  (since  the  congestion  is  less),  at  the  intersections  of 
Broadway  and  Sixty-sixth  street  and  Seventy-second  street, 
with  Ninth  and  Tenth  avenues  respectively. 
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At  Forty-second  street  and  Seventh  avenue  a  Seventh 
avenue  subAvay  can  be  constructed  on  the  40-foot  level  pro- 
vided Broadway  is  left  clear  at  this  level. 

At  the  intersection  of  Broadway,  Sixth  avenue  and 
Thirty-fourth  street  if  a  superficial  tunnel  shall  be  constructed 
along  Broadway  the  transverse  tunnel  will  run  under  it  on  the 
40-foot  level.  The  existing  Pennsylvania  tunnels  through 
Thirty-second  and  Thirty-third  streets  now  occupy  the  60-foot 
level,  so  that  a  Sixth  avenue  tunnel  would  have  to  be  depressed 
to  the  80-foot  level — or  preferably,  the  Broadway  subway 
should  go  to  that  level. 

A  superficial  tunnel  along  Broadway  at  Twenty-third  street 
will  produce  complications  for  a  Fifth  avenue  subway  line 
similar  to  those  now  to  be  encountered  at  the  Fifty-ninth 
street  intersection. 

It  is  of  course  presumed  that  these  matters  have  received  at- 
tention by  your  honorable  body  and  its  engineers :  Inasmuch 
therefore  as  grade  crossings  are  undesirable,  unsafe  and  pro- 
hibitive of  speed,  it  appears  to  us  that  Broadwaj^  above 
Fourteenth  street,  except  as  so  far  occupied  by  the  present  sub- 
way, is  only  available  for  deep  tunnel  express  service.*  If 
utilized  for  additional  superficial  tunnel  service,  it  will  prevent 
the  proper  utilization  of  Fifth,  Sixth  and  Seventh  avenues  for 
subways. 

In  conclusion  we  again  enter  oui-  pica  for  submission  by  the 
commission  of  the  comprehensive  plan  recommended  by  it  to  its 
engineers  in  its  reports  for  1902-3,  in  contrast  to  a  piecemeal 
decision,  as  each  applicant  comes  forward  for  a  franchise — and 
for  a  policy  of  continuous  municipal  control — and  finally  for  a 
reasonable  interval  for  public  discussion  betivcen  the  publication 
of  your  plans  and  their  final  adoption  by  your  honorable  body. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
Municipal  Art  Society  City  Plan  Committee, 

CALVIN  TOMKINS, 

Chairman. 

*  A  beries  ot  .s(.  p.iraic  .supi:rlicial  subway  links,  equipped  witli  moving  sidewalks 
extending  iilonjj  Broadway,  from  Fourteentli  to  Twenty-third  street  ;  from  Twenty- 
third  to  Tliirly-fourth  street;  from  Thirty-fourth  to  Eorty-second  street,  etc., 
might  prove  very  desirable  for  local  service. 


Municipal  Art  Society. 
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Committee  on  City  Plan  : 


CALVIN  TOMKINS,  Chairman. 


JOHN  DE  WITT  WARNER, 
FREDERICK  S.  LAMB. 
MILO  ROY  MALTBIE, 


J.  G.  PHELPS  STOKES, 
CHARLES  R.  LAMB, 
HENRY  W.  SACKETT. 


New  York,  December  21,  1904. 


To  the  Honorable  the  Rapid  Transit  Commission, 
No.  320  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen — Your  honorable  body  having  instructed 
counsel  to  prepare  a  form  of  contract  to  be  entered  into 
between  the  City  and  the  New  York  &  Jersey  Raihvay  Com- 
pany, presumably  on  the  Hnes  of  the  report  of  your  Contract 
Committee,  made  December  15,  1904,  which  report  recom- 
mends the  grant  of  a  perpetual  subway  franchise  across  the  city 
by  way  of  Ninth  street,  as  far  as  Second  avenue, — we  venture 
to  question  the  desirability  of  such  a  grant,  which  if  made,  we 
believe  will  be  against  the  interests  of  the  City  and  will 
seriously  interfere  with  the  development  of  its  ultimate  plan  of 
transit. 

What  is  a  grant  in  perpetuity  ?  A  grant  for  say  999  years 
is  at  least  intelligible,  but  we  believe  it  in  order  that  the  parties 
seeking  such  a  concession,  and  that  your  honorable  body, 
before  granting  such  a  request  clearly  define  the  term  "  in 
perpetuity."  Criticism  has  been  directed  against  the  action  of 
the  Commission  for  the  75-year  term  of  the  existing  municipal 
subway  franchise.  The  City  Charter  limits  franchises  to  25 
years.  The  Commission  have  the  power  to  exceed  this 
limitation,  but  such  power  carries  a  corresponding  moral 
responsibility.  You  have  refused  the  refjucst  of  this  corpora- 
tion for  a  similar  grant  along  Sixth   avenue.    Should  the 
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City  now  part  forever  with  its  rights  in  a  cross-town  street 
that  will  soon  be  required  not  merely  to  serve  New  Jersey 
needs,  but  those  of  our  own  Borough  of  Brooklyn  as  well? 
Bridge  Commissioner  Best  in  a  recent  report  refers  to  the 
present  desirability  of  running  the  Eighth  street  surface  cars 
over  the  Williamsburg  bridge  and  the  question  of  Brooklyn 
subway  connections  by  bridge  and  tunnel  through  Ninth  street 
must  soon  arise.  If  this  grant  shall  now  be  made  in  perpe- 
tuity the  city  must  then  defer  to  the  New  York  &  Jersey  Com- 
pany. No  Brooklyn  cross-town  connections  through  Ninth 
street  can  consequently  be  arranged  except  by  agreement  with 
the  corporation  holding  a  perpetual  franchise  in  that  important 
street.  A  most  unjust,  complicated  and  expensive  situation 
will  then  have  arisen.  It  would  seem  but  ordinary  prudence 
now  to  anticipate  and  forestall  any  such  a  contingency. 

Again,  Ninth  street  crosses  all  the  principal  north  and  south 
lines  of  transit  of  Manhattan.  It  will  be  unfortunate  if  the 
City  shall  not  reserve  some  control  over  transfers. —  Most 
unfortunate  of  all,  no  one  can  predict  the  engineering  complica- 
tions likely  to  arise  when  the  City  shall  need  the  use  of  its 
north  and  south  avenues  for  new  subway  routes. 

As  an  example  of  the  probable  difficulties  to  be  encountered 
from  lack  of  city  control,  we  quote  from  Commissioner,  Comp- 
troller Grout's  statement  of  December  14th,  as  illustrating  this 
particular  matter : 

""The  extension  of  the  Hudson  River  Tunnel  from  Jersey 
across  Manhattan  will  distribute  people  over  the  widest  area 
and  prevent  congestion.  If  it  were  not  for  City  Hall  Park  and 
the  present  subway,  this  same  idea  of  an  extended  terminal 
would  probably  be  carried  out  in  connection  with  the  Brooklyn 
Bridge,  carrying  bridge  passengers  as  far  west  as  Ninth  avenue. 
This  idea  as  far  as  practicable,  no  doubt  will  be  carried  out  in 
planning  terminals  for  future  tunnels  and  bridges."  " 

The  only  impediment  to  the  projection  of  a  Brooklyn 
Bridge  distributing  subway  directly  west,  under  City  Hall  Park 
is  to  be  found  in  the  action  of  the  Rapid  Transit  Commission 
in  placing  the  existing  station  directly  in  front  of  the  under- 
(Tiound  entrance  to  the  bridge  and  at  a  level  which  precludes 
such  construction. 
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If  it  is  possible  that  this  mistake  should  have  become 
apparent  between  the  inception  of  plans  and  before  their  com- 
pletion, what  similar  mistakes  in  planning  and  in  operation  may 
be  expected  under  a  perpetual  franchise: — Such  a  franchise  in 
effect  will  have  a  dual  value  ; 

First — For  obstruction,  most  serious  to  the  City  and  most 
valuable  to  the  grantee,  and 

Second  in  importance — for  transit. 

We  believe  it  is  desirable  that  the  City  should  reserve  con- 
tinuous control  over  franchises  to  be  granted.  This  can  be 
equitably  accomplished  under  the  terms  you  have  imposed 
upon  the  Sixth  avenue  grant,  coupled  with  the  City's  right  to 
recover  the  grant,  say  within  a  period  of  five  years  on  payment 
of  not  to  exceed  double  the  cost  of  construction  ;  after  five 
years  the  basis  for  recovery  to  be  on  a  sliding  scale  of  value 
diminishing  each  year,  to  actual  value  at  the  expiration  of 
the  twenty-fifth  year  period.  In  addition  to  such  compensa- 
tion, transit  corporations  will  always  have  the  aid  of  the  citizens 
they  serve.  In  case  municipal  exigencies  shall  require  re- 
arrangement of  franchise,  these  citizens  will  insist  that  the 
City  shall  make  arrangements  v/ith  a  view  to  their  needs  and 
convenience.  Indeed  the  experience  of  Boston's  street  railways 
has  shown  that  this  alone  is  sufficient  protection  against  unjust 
treatment. 

We  believe  that  a  perpetual  franchise  is  the  worst  possible 
form  of  franchise ;  that  a  short  fixed  term  franchise  is  only  less 
objectionable  in  view  of  the  rapid  and  complicated  develop- 
ment of  the  local  transit  situation.  That  a  short  term  franchise 
which  can  be  retaken  by  the  city  on  definate  terms,  relieving 
the  concessionary  of  as  much  risk  as  possible  is  most  to  be 
desired. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
City  Plan  Committee,  Municip.vl  Art  Societv, 

CALVIN  TOMKINS, 

Chairman. 


Committee  on  City  Plan: 

CALVIN  TOMKINS,  Chairman. 

JOHN  DE  WITT  WARNER,  J.  G.  PHELPS  STOKES 

FREDERICK  S.  LAMB,  CHARLES  R.  LAMB 

MILO  ROY  MALTBIE,  HENRY  W.  SACKETT. 

January  12,  1905. 

To  the  Honorable,  The  Rapid  Transit  Commission  of  The  City  of 
Neiv  York: 

Gentlemen — In  the  construction  of  the  first  subway,  your 
honorable  body  demonstrated  the  practicabiHty  of  underground 
transit  in  New  York.  This  constitutes  a  notable  achievement,  for 
which,  however,  the  City  has  paid  a  high  price  in  the  terms  of  the 
seventy-five  year  Belmont  contract.  It  should  now  reap  the  full 
benefit  of  its  first  experiment.  Subway  transit  is  no  longer  in  the 
experimental  stage  and  the  City  is  in  a  position  to  bargain  advan- 
tageously for  its  future  transit  facilities. 

The  plans  recently  proposed  by  your  chief  engineer  have  the 
merit  of  being  definite,  if  not  comprehensive  in  character. 

In  Manhattan  they  alternately  provide  for  the  convenience  of 
the  Interborough  and  the  New  York  City  Railway  Companies, 
but  do  not  meet  the  needs  of  the  city. 

In  the  Bronx  they  provide  for  three  separate  elevated  exten- 
sions of  the  Interborough  system  and  for  a  short  spur,  being  the 
continuation  of  the  proposed  Lexington  avenue  line  to  One  Hun- 
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dred  and  Forty-ninth  street,  which  is  available  for  both  companies. 

In  Brooklyn  they  provide  for  the  extension  of  the  Interbor- 
ough  system  by  way  of  the  Eastern  parkway  and  also  via  Fourth 
avenue,  and  for  a  possible  new  route  by  way  of  a  proposed 
Governor's  Island  tunnel  to  the  Battery. 

In  General. 

With  the  exception  of  the  last  noted  possibility,  which  as  pro- 
posed is  generally  regarded  unfavorably  in  Brooklyn,  all  of  the 
lines  are  primarily  laid  out  in  the  interest  of  existing  corporations, 
and  to  this  extent  bear  out  the  policy  of  your  honorable  board, 
so  lucidly  set  forth  by  the  Hon.  Seth  Low  in  his  letter  to  your 
president,  dated  May  12,  1903.  This  policy  presupposes  the 
dependence  of  the  city  upon  existing  transportation  corporations 
for  additional  facilities.  If  persisted  in,  we  believe  it  will  be 
found  most  injurious  to  the  efficient  development  of  the  City's 
ultimate  transit  plan  and  the  occasion  for  the  alienation  of  the 
most  important  franchises  for  a  small  part  of  their  value  to  the 
people. 

The  city  is  not  dependent  upon  existing  transit  corporations. 
They  are  dependent  absolutely  upon  it,  and  at  the  present  time 
upon  you.  Underground  transportation  of  passengers,  gas  and 
electricity  in  the  interest  of  the  community  will  be  determined  by 
the  new  subways  and  their  control.  With  the  exception  of  the 
subway  now  built,  the  City  is  in  complete  possession  of  all  its  pos- 
sible underground  highways.  It  should  not  forget  or  surrejider 
this  advantage.  New  subways  should  not  be  made  dependent 
upon  those  existing  or  upon  the  private  surface  lines  of  the  city, 
but  should  be  planned  with  a  view  to  their  most  effective  and 
profitable  operations  by  other  corporations  as  well.  Only  by  such 
open  and  general  comjictition  for  licenses  to  operate  can  the  best 
and  cheapest  bids  and  service  be  extracted  from  those  best  (juali- 
fied  to  render  them. 

If  you  have  any  doubt  that  our  citizens  now  wish  tliat  full 
and  constant  control  of  all  facilities  to  be  planned  by  you  should 
be  retained  by  the  City,  and  private  corporations  excluded  from 
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any  part  therein — except  such  service  as,  from  time  to  time,  for 
periods  always  terminable  at  its  option,  the  City  may  require — 
we  urge  that  you  procure  a  referendum  on  these  points ;  and 
meanwhile  refrain  from  in  the  least  forestalling  the  situation. 

Recalling  the  "  Bostwick  Bill,"  we  cannot  ignore  that  your 
intent  may  be  as  promptly  as  possible  and  for  a  long  term  of  years, 
to  put  the  control  of  New  York's  transit  facilities  into  the  hands 
of  one  or  more  of  the  private  corporations,  whose  property  is 
included  in  Mr.  Parsons'  scheme — thus  indefinitely  postponing 
City  control,  except  after  costly  condemnation  of  franchises  now 
donated.  We  do  not  question  the  sincerity  of  the  conviction  (if 
it  is  yours)  that  the  public  is  too  little  fitted  for  greater  control 
to  be  trusted  therewith.  But,  as  you  appreciate,  the  property  in 
question  is  that  of  our  citizens — not  your  own.  They  have  a 
right  to  speak  for  themselves,  and  should  be  given  the  opportunity 
to  do  so. 

]\Ioreover,  we  cannot  assume  you  claim  such  omniscience  that 
you  can  any  better  foresee  what  New  York  will  need  25,  or  50, 

75  years  hence  than  did  your  distinguished  predecessors  in 
public  service,  who  gave  away  our  franchises,  bungled  our  charter 
and  straight-jacketed  our  city  with  its  present  block  system,  how 
seriously  they  were  hampering  the  city  they  loved. 

The  plans  proposed  by  Mr.  Parsons  are  a  particularly  frank 
statement,  in  transit  engineering  terms,  of  a  proposition  to  sur- 
render the  control  of  Rapid  Transit  throughout  the  greater  city 
for  generations  to  come.  We  respectfully  urge  that  the  City 
should  never  lose  control  of  any  of  its  franchises  for  any  material 
period ;  and  that  no  such  plan  should  be  seriously  considered — at 
least  until  our  voters  shall  have  directly  consented  to  such  disposi- 
tion of  their  own  rights — not  to  say  those  of  their  descendants. 

Specific  Criticism. 

We  respectively  note  the  following  objections  in  detail  to  the 
routes  as  prepared  by  your  chief  engineer: 

1st.  They  are  more  or  less  dependent  on  the  Interborough  and 
N.  Y.  City  railway  companies,  and  their  construction  will  tend  to 
make  the  City  itself  more  dependent  upon  these  corporations. 
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2d.  They  are  crooked  lines  not  adapted  for  modern  express 
service  which  is  the  essential  requirement  of  the  Bronx  and 
Harlem  districts. 

3d.  Elevated  lines  in  the  Bronx  and  elsewhere  are  undesirable, 
and  expensive  as  regards  damages  to  abutting  property  owners. 

4th.  Lexington  avenue  is  too  narrow  for  efificient  service  at  the 
present  time. 

5th.  They  do  not  adequately  relieve  the  congested  East  Side 
tenement  section. 

6th.  We  object  to  deflecting  the  north  and  south  bound  tracks 
on  Manhattan  laterally  through  Twenty-fourth  and  Twenty-fifth 
streets,  and  particularly  through  Thirty-fourth  street.  Passen- 
gers and  not  trains  should  be  transferred  at  right  angles  in  Man- 
hattan ;  danger  and  confusion  will  otherwise  ensue.  The  mistake 
of  conducting  north  and  south  travel  through  Forty-second  street 
to  the  detriment  of  east  and  west  travel  on  that  street  should  not 
be  repeated.  Before  the  completion  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railway 
Station,  Thirty-fourth  street  will  be  needed  for  a  transverse  road 
or  moving  sidewalk,  and  subsequently  additional  east  and  west 
streets  in  that  vicinity  will  be  urgently  required  for  subways  to 
relieve  the  growing  congestion  which  is  too  evident  already. 

7th.  The  Eastern  parkway  route  in  Brooklyn  is  simply  an  ex- 
tension of  the  Belmont  System  now  building  in  that  borough  and 
extended  to  New  York  via  the  Joralemon  street  tunnel,  which 
will  probably  be  insufficient  at  its  very  inception  for  the  travel 
already  intended  to  pass  through  it. 

8th.  The  Fourth  avenue  route  via  a  proposed  Governor's 
Island  tunnel  to  the  Battery  does  not  meet  P.rooklyn  requirements 
since  it  avoids,  as  at  jircscMit  ])lannc(l,  passing  through  the  civic 
centre  of  that  borough. 

9th.  The  Fourth  avenue  route  via  Manhattan  Bridge,  reported 
on  at  your  request,  is  deprecated  by  \our  chief  engineer,  although 
it  is  the  only  one  of  the  Brooklyn  routes  proposed  which  can  l)e 
operated  independently  of  the  existing  Belmont  system.  We 
believe  this  route  to  be  desirable  if  maintained  under  City  control. 
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loth.  No  relief  is  provided  for  the  congiestion  at  the  Brooklyn 
Bridge  or  for  the  growing  disorder  at  the  Williamsburgh  Bridge. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  your  honorable  body  has  already  greatly 
complicated  the  situation  at  the  former  bridge  by  permitting  the 
line  and  station  of  the  Belmont  subway  to  obstruct  direct  under- 
ground access  to  the  bridge,  we  believe  it  is  especially  incumbent 
upon  you  to  provide  some  means  of  alleviating  the  disgraceful 
daily  melee  at  City  Hall. 

iith.  The  routes  as  proposed  do  not  constitute  a  comprehen- 
sive plan.  Such  a  plan  we  are  aware  must  of  necessity  be  sketchy 
and  tentative,  open  to  fair  and  interested  criticism  and  subject  to 
many  subsequent  changes.  But  a  comprehensive  plan  which  shall 
include  the  future  possibilities  of  every  north  and  south  avenue  on 
Manhattan. — Arterial  transverse  lines  to  Long  Island  and  New 
Jersey  by  bridges  and  tunnels. — The  intertransit  relations  of 
Queens,  Brooklyn  and  The  Bronx, — and  finally,  a  Richmond 
tunnel  by  way  of  the  Narrows  or  Bergen  Point,  or  both,  should 
not  longer  be  delayed.  Only  by  such  planning  in  advance  can 
inextricable  confusion  detrimental  to  the  city's  growth  and  wel- 
fare be  avoided.  You  have  also  made  this  statement  (see  R.  T. 
Com.  Report,  1902). 

The  essential  principle  of  continuous  municipal  control  over 
all  future  routes  we  respectively  submit  has  so  far  been  avoided 
rather  than  recognized  by  your  honorable  body.  After  having 
established  the  entire  practicability  of  subway  transit  at  the  ex- 
pense of  committing  the  City  to  the  Belmont  contract,  you  have 
recently  issued  a  certificate  for  another  franchise,  not  for  a 
shorter  term,  but  in  perpetuity,  to  the  New  York  and  Jersey 
Company.  In  contradistinction  to  this  policy  we  believe  that  all 
future  licenses  should  provide,  to  use  your  own  language :  "  That 
in  case  any  municipal  necessity  shall  arise,  then  upon  the  require- 
ment of  the  board  or  the  City  the  location  under  the  streets  of 
such  passenger  subway  shall  be  changed  or,  if  necessary,  such 
subway  entirely  closed  or  surrendered."  This,  of  course,  should 
be  joined  to  a  provision  for  reasonable  indemnity  and  notice  to 
the  concessionary.    The  City  should,  however,  reserve  the  right 
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under  the  above  limitation  to  recover  at  any  time,  any  grant  of 
underground  facilities.  The  basis  for  compensation  may  well  be 
liberal,  particularly  in  early  years,  and  where  private  capital  is 
involved,  as  is  likely  to  be  the  case  in  increasing  instances,  now 
that  the  experimental  risk  has  been  eliminated.  Only  by  such 
continuous  City  control,  maintained  through  the  power  of  recov- 
ery, can  an  adequate  transit  plan  be  evolved  and  adapted  to 
the  rapidly  changing  conditions  incident  to  the  phenomenal  and 
complicated. growth  of  the  city. 

A  street  franchise  in  perpetuity  is  a  legal  anomaly : 

*  *  *  "  there  are  no  such  things  as  vested  rights 
"  tvhich  can  interfere  with  the  pozver  of  >fhe  community 
"  to  do  those  things  zvhich  are  essential  for  its  groxuth,  its 
"  safety  and  its  progress  in  civilisation.  Improvident 
"  grants  have  been  made ;  but,  when  they  come  in  contact 
"  with  the  superior  rights  of  the  people,  indemnity  may  be 
"  claimed  and  awarded,  but  their  existence  cannot  be 
"  pleaded  as  a  bar  to  improvement.  This  proposition  is 
"  true  not  only  of  those  companies  which  have  their  works 
"  under  the  streets,  but  of  all  companies  which  occupy  them 
"  for  any  purpose  whatever.  The  only  theory  upon  which 
"  the  rights  of  private  corporations  to  use  the  public  streets 
"  has  ever  been  adjusted,  is  that  they  give  greater  facilities 
"  to  the  purpose  for  which  the  streets  were  created. 

"  But  the  right  of  the  City  to  require  streets  to  be  used 
"in  such  manner  as  zvill,  from  time  to  time,  promote  the 
"general  convenience  of  the  community  is  nnqucstion- 
"able." 

(Message,  A.  S.  Hewitt  to  Board  of  Aldermen, 
1888.) 

It  is  consequently  evident  that  the  term  of  the  grant  only 
affords  the  basis  for  litigation  as  to  indemnity  in  case  the  neces- 
sities of  the  City  shall  require  its  rcacquisitinn.  In  other  words, 
a  perpetual  or  definite  term  grant  under  the  coniplioatod  and 
rapidly  changing  conditions  which  exist,  means  that  the  City 
grants  transit  privileges  for  the  present  and  largx\ss  in  the  future 
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if  its  necessities  shall  require  it  to  resume  the  grant.  This  is  not 
right.  While  the  concessionary  should  only  be  called  to  under- 
take the  operating  risk,  which  he  does  in  any  event, — the  City 
should  by  reimbursing  him  on  a  valued  basis  for  any  part  of  the 
construction  to  which  he  contributes,  be  empowered  to  recover 
the  grant  by  so  doing. 

It  might  be  added  that,  in  view  of  rapidly  developing  public 
sentiment,  it  is  manifestly  unwise  and  unsafe  for  officers  of  public 
service  corporations  to  expose  their  stockholders  to  the  risks  in- 
curred by  a  policy  at  variance  with  public  interest  and  sentiment- 
Alternative  Suggestions. 

J  On  the  map  appended  we  indicate  certain  Manhattan,  Bronx 
and  Brooklyn  routes  in  contradistinction  to  those  presented  by 
your  chief  engineer  and  which  we  venture  to  assume  will  better 
meet  public  convenience,  particularly  if  kept  under  municipal 
control  as  above  proposed. 

As  with  those  heretofore  proposed  the  Manhattan  routes  now 
suggested  are  intended  as  examples  only,  illustrating  the  principles 
which  we  believe  should  be  followed. 

1st.  A  First  Avenue  Route — From  Mount  Vernon  to  the  Bat- 
tery, via  Boston  road,  Third  avenue,  Willis  avenue,  First  avenue, 
Allen  street.  Canal  street,  Bowery,  Park  row  and  William  street, 
with  extensions  to  Brooklyn  and  later  to  Richmond, — will  provide 
a  most  efficient  express  service  by  a  comparatively  straight  four- 
track  road  to  lower  Manhattan,  with  two-track  continuation, 
relieving  the  east  side  congestion,  and  to  an  extent  the  congestion 
at  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  as  well,  by  means  of  a  station  near  the 
present  bridge  terminal  and  opening  thereon,  constituting  in  eflfect 
a  back  door  to  the  bridge.  Such  a  route  will  also  tap  each  of  the 
East  river  bridges,  which  will  act  as  feeders  to  it.  It  is  unques- 
tionably the  most  profitable  and  desirable  route  which  can  be  laid 
out  at  the  present  time,  both  for  the  City's  interests  and  the  inter- 
ests of  the  prospective  operating  company.  If  properly  marketed, 
the  City  should  realize  the  most  advantageous  terms  as  regards- 
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transfers,*  contributing  capital,  and  right  to  retake ;  which  consti- 
tute the  three  essential  items  in  municipal  bargains  for  any  route. 
Direct  contribution  to  the  City's  treasury  being  a  matter  of  minor 
importance  in  connection  with  the  initial  contract  for  any  road. 

2d.  The  proposed  "  Fifth  Avenue  Line  "  forms  a  loop  at  the 
Battery  with  the  First  Avenue  Line,  by  which  it  also  connects  with 
Brooklyn  and  Richmond.  From  the  Battery  it  runs  directly 
north  through  Greenwich  street.  West  Broadway,  Fifth  avenue, 
Jerome  avenue  to  Yonkers  line.  It  is  the  best  of  the  more 
important  suggestions  we  have  received  since  our  former  memorial 
(Bulletin  14)  was  put  before  you.  Its  advantages  are  three — 
It  serves  the  most  busy  and  crowded  downtown  district  of  central 
Manhattan,  and  the  Harlem  and  Bronx  sections,  where  present 
facilities  are  lacking  or  overcrowded. — By  the  directness  of  its 
route,  it  is  an  ideal  central  "  express  "  line,  and  gives  The  Bronx 
rapid  transit  to  its  north  boundary,  better  than  the  service  upper 
Harlem  now  receives  from  the  present  tortuous  subway. — Finally, 
it  not  merely  connects  closely  with  the  Grand  Central  station  and 
Pennsylvania  subway,  but  makes  accessible  the  parks,  libraries, 
jnuseums  and  gardens  of  Manhattan  and  The  Bronx. 

3d.  A  bridge  subway  loop,  crossing  the  city  and  connecting 
-the  Williamsburg,  Brooklyn  and  Manhattan  bridges.  Such  a  loop 
is  submitted  as  an  alternative  for  the  separate  bridge  loops  pro- 
posed recently  by  this  committee  in  its  Bulletin  No.  14.  It  will 
be  more  convenient  than  the  plan  proposed  by  Bridge  Commis- 
sioner Best  and  President  Littleton,  for  connecting  the  bridgies 
«on  the  east  side  of  the  city  by  an  elevated  road  through  Centre 
street  in  that  it  will  serve  the  convenient  distribution  of  passengers 
as  well  as  the  requirements  of  the  Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit  Com- 

*The  question  of  transfers  is  inevitably  to  play  an  important  part  in 
any  general  system,  and  the  best  development  of  tliat  sx  stoni  and  of  tbe 
city  and  its  environs  demands  tliat  tlic  subject  of  transfers  l)e  considered 
in  its  wbole  scope,  and  in  advance,  and  that  tbe  City  sbonbl  always  retain 
power  to  rec|iiire  tliat  tbey  be  Kncu  and  accepted  by  tbe  several  subsidiary 
lines  embraced  in  tbe  general  subway  system,  under  equitable  conditions. 

( I'.xtract,    Mercliants'   Association   Memorial   to  Rapid 
l_  'rr,'insit  Commission,  December  15,  1904.) 
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pany  for  car  shunting  purposes.  Furthermore,  it  will  not  dis- 
figure the  city. 

4th.  A  bridge  subway  loop  across  Manhattan  from  the  Black- 
well's  Island  Bridge  via  Fifty-ninth  street  and  Sixty-sixth  (or 
Seventy-second)  street.  Provision  for  this  should  be  made  in 
advance  of  the  completion  of  the  bridge,  as  congestion  there  is 
already  the  cause  of  great  local  inconvenience. 

5th.  The  avoidance  of  elevated  railroad  structures. 

6th.  An  independent  municipally  controlled  system  of  Brook- 
lyn and  Queens  trunk  subways,  radiating  from  the  terminals  of 
the  East  river  bridges,  and  extended  in  sequence  of  need  into 
Brooklyn  and  Queens,  beginning  with  the  Fourth  Avenue  Line 
via  Manhattan  Bridge,  which  passes  through  the  civic  centre  of 
Brooklyn  and  is  urgently  needed ;  and  substituting  for  your  pro- 
posed dependent  Eastern  parkway  route  one  extending  from  the 
Manhattan  Bridge  via  Fulton  street,  Gates  avenue,  Broadway- 
Fulton  street  to  East  New  York.  The  extension  of  other  Brook- 
lyn and  Queens  lines  are  generally  indicated  in  the  map.  We  have 
also  noted,  but  for  later  construction,  and  with  the  connection 
to  the  civic  centre  of  Brooklyn,  the  Governor's  Island  tunnel 
proposed  by  Mr.  Parsons,  with  its  extension  along  Hamilton 
avenue.  Prospect  avenue  and  Ocean  parkway  to  Coney  Island. 
Over  this  trunk  route  to  the  Battery  and  up  Fifth  and  other  north 
and  south  Manhattan  avenues,  the  City  should  maintain  constant 
control,  as  it  provides  a  most  efficient  through  service  and  a  most 
effective  check  upon  the  Belmont  grants.  Other  suggestions  for 
longitudinal  and  transverse  lines  on  Manhattan  and  to  New 
Jersey,  together  with  a  general  statement  of  principles  involved 
in  New  York  rapid  transit,  are  contained  in  Bulletin  No.  14, 
recently  issued  by  this  Society,  a  copy  of  which  we  also  beg  to 
submit  herewith. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Calvin  Tomkins,  Chairman. 

January  12,  1905. 
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January  27,  1905. 

To  the  Honorable,  The  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment, 
'  City  Hall,  N.  Y: 

Gentlemen — On  behalf  of  the  City  Plan  Committee  of  the 
Municipal  Art  Society,  I  appear  to  protest  against  the  extension 
of  any  part  of  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  structure,  even  temporarily, 
into  City  Hall  Park,  as  proposed  by  tlie  Bridge  Commissioner. 
We  believe  that  the  opposition  of  the  Park  Department  to  this, 
action  should  be  sustained  and  that  the  park  should  not  be- 
encroached  upon.  A  similar  trespass  has  been  tolerated  for  many 
years,  under  duress,  in  the  case  of  the  elevated  railroad  in  Battery 
Park,  and  the  public  have  every  reason  to  apprehend  that  the: 
invasion  of  City  Hall  Park,  if  permitted,  will  not  be  temporary.. 

The  cost  of  the  structure,  estimated  at  approximately  three 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  does  not  indicate  that  it  will  be  of  a 
temporary  character,  or,  if  in  reality  so  intended,  then  this  outlay 
will  constitute  a  most  wasteful  e.xpenditure  of  the  City's  resources. 
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Tlie  building,  we  understand,  will  be  from  60  to  70  feet  wide, 
about  50  feet  high  and  about  130  feet  long.  It  will  constitute 
a  most  incongruous  and  ugly  excrescence  in  City  Hall  Park  and 
will  mar  by  its  juxtaposition  the  appearance  of  the  old  City  Hall. 

We  feel  assured  that  injunction  proceedings  will  be  promptly 
instituted  under  the  spur  of  public  opinion,  should  the  Bridge 
Department  be  allowed  to  proceed  in  the  matter.  ' 

The  Poulson  plan  for  head-house  switching* — the  Bridge  Com- 
missioner's plan  for  turning  the  line  of  the  bridge  tracks  at  right 
angles,  and  extending  them  by  an  elevated  structure  along  Centre 
street  as  far  as  Pearl  street — President  Littleton's  suggestion  for 
uniting  the  termini  of  the  Brooklyn  and  .Williamsburg  bridges 
by  an  elevated  railroad,  all  afford  some  immediate  relief,  but  such 
relief  must  needs  be  temporary  for  reasons  which  we  haye  fully 
dwelt  upon  elsewhere ;  and  the  traffic  will  still  tend  to  con\ierge 
at  the  entrances.  The  two  latter  plans  will,  of  course,  seriously 
disfigure  the  city  if  carried  out. 

We  are  convinced  that  the  only  solution  for  the  bridge  crush, 
and  one  which  must  ultimately  be  adopted,  is  to  be  found  in 
regarding  the  bridges  as  streets  and  conducting  them  across  the 
Island  of  Manhattan  as  subways.  That  this  is  possible,  at  the 
expense  of  closing  William  and  North  William  streets  under  the 
bridge,  is  shown  by  the  plan  submitted  herewith  (Plate  A).  This 
will  cause  little  if  any  inconvenience,  for  at  a  very  small  cost 
a  street  can  be  opened  from  North  William  street  to  Rose  street. 
The  land  for  this  street,  averaging  30  feet  wide  and  running 
parallel  to  the  bridge,  is  now  owned  by  the  City.  This  would 
•give  access  to  I'rankfort  and  otiicr  streets  south  of  the  bridge,  as 
shown  on  Plate  B. 

Plate  A  indicates  a  bridge  subway  having  a  4>4  per  cent, 
grade  extending  from  the  New  York  tower  to  the  bridge  entrance 
in  front  of  the  existing  subway;  from  this  point  the  line  could  be 
deflected  south  through  Nassau  street  by  an  easy  curve  of 
approximately  220  feet  radius  at  a  very  slight  grade  (considerably 

♦lias  it  hc'cii  conclusively  demonstrated  that  even  untler  the  present 
system  of  svvilcIiinK.  snfiiciciU  room  cannot  he  found  without  encroaching 
fiirllur  niKin  Park  Row  or  City  Hall  Park? 
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less  than  the  grade  of  the  City  Hall  loop  of  2>4  per  cent.),  and 
north  through  property  owned  by  the  City  and  thence  westward 
under  any  of  the  streets  north  of  Chambers  street  to  complete  the 
crosstown  loop. 


As  an  alternative,  by  lowering  the  Interborough  Subway 
station  approximately  8  feet  the  bridge  subway  could  be  carried 
directly  over  it  into  City  Hall  Park,  from  whence  it  could  be 
deflected  in  any  direction  found  desirable.  As  a  consequence  of 
this  change  part  or  all  of  the  existing  trolley  tracks  could  be 
advantageously  transferred  to  the  top  platform  of  the  bridge. 

Either  of  these  plans  for  crossing  the  existing  subway  would 
also  permit  of  connecting  the  Williamsburg  and  Brooklyn  bridges 
by  a  crosstown  loop  via  West  street,  which  would  better  serve  the 
convenience  of  the  public  than  would  an  elevated  railway  connec- 
tion through  Centre  street. 

The  location  of  the  Belmont  subway  at  its  present  level  and 
so  close  to  the  bridge  entrance  as  to  obstruct  access  to  it  is  more 
than  unfortunate. 
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Our  object  in  appearing  is  to  help  prevent,  if  possible,  the 
occupation  of  any  part  of  the  City  Hall  Park  by  a  transit  structure, 
and  also  to  protest  against  the  extension  of  the  bridge  tracks  by 
the  erection  of  any  elevated  railway  structure  running  at  right 
angles  to  the  bridge,  at  least  until  such  time  as  it  shall  have  been 
demonstrated  to  be  absolutely  impracticable  to  take  the  bridge 
cars  by  subways  across  Manhattan. 

The  land  the  City  proposes  to  take  along  Centre  street,  with- 
out reference  to  its  uses  for  transportation  purposes,  is  in  itself  a 
most  desirable  acquisition  in  view  of  its  relation  to  City  Hall  Park. 

We  would  respectfully  urge  upon  your  honorable  body  the 
desirability  of  promptly  instituting  an  exhaustive  inquiry,  with 
a  view  of  ascertaining  the  practicability  of  constructing  a  cross- 
town  subway,  continuing  bridge  lines. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

CITY  PLAN  COMMITTEE, 
Calvin  Tomkins,  Chairman. 


Correspondence  between  New  York  City  Officials  and  the 
President  of  the  Municipal  Art  Society,  regarding  adver- 
tising in  the  McAdoo  Subway. 

Hon.  Alexander  E.  Oku, 

President.  Rapid  Transit  Coiiunission, 

Xo.  320  Broadway,  City : 

Dear  Sir — After  carefully  reading-  the  certificate  recently 
issued  bv  the  Rapid  Transit  Commission  to  the  Xew  York  and 
Jersey  Railway  Com])anv,  I  find  no  ]jrohil)ition  or  reference  of 
any  kind  to  advertising. 

In  view  of  the  popular  disapproval  of  the  signs  in  the  existing 
subway  streets  and  their  prohibition  (except  by  later  special  con- 
sent of  the  Rapid  Transit  Board)  in  the  Brooklyn  extension,  I 
take  this  ojjjiortunity  to  write  yon  for  information  as  to  why  a 
similar  or  an  absolute  prohiliition  was  not  included  in  the  McAdoo 
contract. 

1  have  understood  that  yourself  and  every  other  member  of 
the  Board  are  ]jersonally  opposed  to  advertisements,  and  only 
tolerated  them  to  any  extent  whatever  in  connection  with  the  first 
subway  as  a  hard  necessity. 

.\m  1  wrong,  or  does  the  Board  believe  that  a  similar  necessity 
exists  now,  after  the  profit  in  o])erating  underground  transit  has 
l^een  demonstrated?     In  any  event,  is  it  not  desirable  that  the 
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matter  should  be  provided  for  in  advance,  rather  than  at  the 
opening-  of  the  subway  to  the  pubhc,  when  its  unexpected  deface- 
ment may  again  be  the  occasion  of  discontent. 

Yours  respectfully, 

Calvin  Tomkins, 

President. 

Board  of  Rapid  Transit  Railroad  Commissioners,  ^ 

January  20,  1905.  ^ 

Mr.  Calvin  Tomkins, 

President,  Municipal  Art  Society  of  Nezv  York, 

No.  17  Battery  Place,  New  York: 
Dear  Sir — I  beg  leave  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  com- 
munication of  the  17th  of  January,  with  respect  to  the  franchise 
to  the  New  York  and  Jersey  Railroad  Company,  and  the  necessity 
for  including  a  prohibition  as  to  advertising. 

Your  views  have  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Ra])id 
Transit  Board. 

B.  L.  Burrows, 

Secretary. 

January  30,  1905. 

Hon.  Edward  M.  Grout, 

Comptroller,  City  of  New  York, 

No.  280  liroadway.  City: 
Dear  Sir — I'nder  date  of  January  18  1  wrote  President  .Mcx- 
ander  E.  Orr,  of  the  Rapid  Transit  Commission,  re(|uesting  that 
he  define  the  status  of  advertising  in  the  proposed  franchise  lo 
the  New  York  and  Jersey  Railwav  Com])any.  1  also  suggested 
that,  at  his  convenieiice,  my  letter  and  his  re])ly  be  ])rinte(l 
concurrently.  1  have  since  received  a  note  from  Mr.  lUirrowes, 
Secretary  of  the  Commission,  acknowledging  receipt  of  my  com- 
munication (a  co])y  of  whicli  I  inclose)  and  stating  it  had  been 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Rapid  Transit  Board;  the  onl\ 
comment  being  the  following  remark,  stated  to  have  been  made 
by  yourself,  as  i)ei-  ])ress  reports:  "  ;\|)i)arently  Mr.  'i'omkins  does 
"  not  realize  that  the  McAdoo  tunnel  is  a  private  eiitcrpri.se,  not 
"  to  be  built  with  City  money  ;  I  sym|)athize  with  the  work  the 
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"  Art  Society  is  trying  to  do.  but  really  its  communications  are 
"  sometimes  drawn  so  that  they  are  positively  offensive.'' 

We  are  glad  to  note  that  you  sympathize  with  our  work,  and 
you  have  had  more  than  our  sympathy  in  the  good  work  which 
you  have  attempted  to  accomplish  in  ameliorating  subway  condi- 
tions. We  have  intended  at  all  times,  whether  speaking  critically 
or  otherwise,  to  address  City  officials  with  the  respect  due  their 
office,  and  we  should  be  pleased  to  have  you  indicate,  in  the 
communication  referred  to,  or  in  any  other  addressed  by  our 
society  to  the  Rapid  Transit  Commission,  in  what  respect  "  they 
"  are  so  drawn  as  to  be  oft'ensive,"  other  than  in  legitimate 
dift'erence  of  opinion,  to  which  we  do  not  believe  you  refer. 

Recalling  the  terse  and  vigorous  sentences  contained  in  your 
letter  to  Hon.  Andrew  H.  Green.  Alav  lo.  1902,  criticizing  the 
Rapid  Transit  status,  we  believe  that  we  have  so  far  kept  well 
within  your  own  view  as  to  the  courtesy  proper  in  addressing  the 
Commission. 

We  are  ready  to  welcome  criticism,  however  sharp,  if  it  is 
specific,  and  to  meet  it  if  we  can  do  so,  or  to  defer  to  it  if  we 
cannot. 

We  cannot  admit  or  even  fully  understand  your  contention 
■■  that  the  ]\IcAdoo  tunnel  is  a  private  enterprise."  Do  you  mean 
that,  being  constructed  by  private  parties,  the  IMcAdoo  subways 
do  not  become  streets?  Even  if  so.  is  the  public  less  interested 
that  they  be  not  disfigured?  Indeed,  if  they  cannot  be  protected 
as  streets  by  other  City  authorities,  is  it  not  all  the  more  necessary 
that  your  Commission  protect  them,  or  do  you  refer  to  the  fact 
that  a  part  of  these  subways  is  granted  in  jierpetuity?  If  so.  is  it 
not  all  the  more  important  that  tire  pulilic  lie  ])rotccted  against 
misuse  and  defacement?  Do  xou  consider  advertising  here  less 
objectionable  to  the  public  than  in  the  Ih-ooklyn  extension,  where 
it  has  been  prohibited,  except  by  cx])ress  consent  of  the  Rapid 
Transit  Commission,  you  yourself  having  introduced  the  reso- 
lution which  has  just  been  enacted  by  the  Commission,  permit- 
ting the  new  Fulton  street  station  "  to  be  used  solelv  for  railroad 
l)iirposes  and  not  for  the  sale  of  merchandise  or  the  displav  of 
advertisements"?    Do  yon  mean  that  ynu  could  not  have  regu- 
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lated  or  prohibited  advertising  in  the  McAdoo  tunnel  ?  In  view 
of  your  own  and  the  popular  disapproval  of  subway  advertising, 
why  was  the  certificate  not  so  drawn  and  advertising  prohibited, 
or  limited  ? 

I  have  endeavored  to  follow  yotir  example  in  making  the  terms 
of  this  letter  direct  and  specific  to  subserve  clearness  and  brevity, 
and  I  have  ventured  to  address  you  in  preference  to  again  address- 
ing the  Commission,  since,  together  with  his  Honor  the  Mayor 
and  Commissioner  Smith,  you  seem  to  be  the  only  responsive 
members  of  the  Board. 

I  shall  be  pleased  to  have  your  reply  at  your  convenience. 
Yours  resi)ect fully, 

CaTAIN  ToMKlNS, 

Prcsidotf. 

Dei'artmkx  i'  of  I'lXAiXCK — Cri'v  of  Xfw  York,  | 

January  31,  1905.  \ 

Mr.  Caiain  ToMKiNS. 

President,  Municipal  Art  Society  of  Xew  ]'ork. 

New  York  City : 

Dear  Sir — I  have  your  letter  of  the  30th  inst.  The  franchise 
of  the  New  York  and  Jersey  Railway  Company  is.  in  respect 
to  advertising,  the  ordinary  and  usual  franchise  to  operate  a  rail- 
road. It  does  not  differ  from  the  franchises  of  existing  surface, 
elevated  or  steam  railroads  in  The  C  ity  of  .\'ew  York,  even  from 
the  more  recent  and  best  drawn  franchises,  which  have  been 
l)assed  by  the  IJoard  of  ICstiniate  and  Aiiportionment.  That  is, 
it  is  a  franchise  to  a  private  corporation  lo  ()|)erato  a  railroad, 
built  with  private  ca])ital,  having  from  the  City  only  a  right-ot- 
way.  It  says  nothing  as  to  advertising.  If  advertising  is  a 
neces.sarv  and  ])ro]X'r  incident  of  the  operatinn  of  a  railroad,  then 
advertising  is  lawful.  If  it  is  not  such  an  incident  of  railroading, 
then  advertising  is  not  lawful.  As  a  ])ul)lic  ol'licial.  I  see  no  reason 
whv  I  should  take  a  stand  against  advertising  per  se.  I  have 
taki'n  stand  against  advertising  in  or  on  C  ity  proptMty  ;is  such, 
but  I  do  not  think  that  such  objection  lies  e(|ually  against  all 
advertising  on  railroads  of  private  corporations  built  by  private 
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capital,  even  though  they  run  on.  over  or  under  the  streets.  I  sug- 
gest that  you  bring  this  matter  to  a  determination  by  proper  action 
in  court  against  not  only  the  Interborough  Company,  which  uses 
the  Cit\-  subway,  but  also  the  lines  which  use  the  surface  of  the 
streets  and  the  elevated  structures,  to  test  the  basic  question  of 
whether  or  not  advertising  is  an  incidental  railway  use,  to  be 
inferred  or  implied  from  the  broad  franchise  to  operate  a  railway 
on,  under  or  over  the  public  streets. 

As  to  the  tone  of  your  communication  to  the  Rapid  Transit 
Commission,  you  must  excuse  me  for  declining  a  discussion.  I 
am  glad,  however,  to  gather  from  your  letter  that  it  has  not  been 
intended  to  offend,  but  only  to  make  use  of  terse  and  vigorous 
sentences. 

Edward  AI.  Grout. 

Comptroller. 

Febru.arv  3,  1905. 

Hon.  Edward  M.  Grout, 

Comptroller,  City  of  Xcw  York. 

New  York,  N.  Y.: 

Dear  Sir — I  have  your  letter  of  the  31st  ultimo,  and  regret 
that  you  have  not  answered  my  cjueries,  though  to  me  they  still 
seem  direct;  I  take  the  liberty  of  stating  them  again. 

"  Do  you  mean  that,  being  constructed  by  private  parties, 
the  Mc.-\doo  subways  do  not  become  streets?" 

"  Even  if  so,  is  the  public  less  interested  that  they  be  not 
disfigured?" 

If  they  cannot  l)c  protected  as  streets  l)y  other  city  author- 
ities, is  it  not  more  necessary  that  your  Commission  protect 
them?" 

"  Do  you  refer  to  the  fact  that  a  part  of  these  sul)wavs  is 
granted  in  perpetuity?  If  so,  is  it  not  all  tlie  more  important 
that  the  public  l)e  jirotected  against  misuse  and  defacement?" 

Do  you  consider  advertising  here  in  the  .McAdoo  sul)wavs 
less  ol)jectionaI)le  to  the  public  than  on  the  IJrooklvn  extension?" 

Do  you  mean  that  you  (the  Conunission)  could  not  have 
regulated  or  prohibited  advertising  in  the  McAdoo  tunnel?" 
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"  Why  was  the  ((McAdoo)  certificate  not  so  drawn,  and  ad- 
vertising prohibited  or  Hmited?" 

I  infer  from  your  reply  that  you  do  consider  that  the  McAdoo 
subways  will  not  become  streets;  also  that  the  fact  that  a  part  of 
them  are  granted  in  perpetuity  does  distinguish  them  (whatever 
may  be  the  effect  of  this)  from  the  Belmont  system. 

I  should  be  pleased  to  have  you  confirm  or  correct  my 
impression  in  this  regard;  adding  such  explanation,  if  not 
answer,  as  may  occur  to  you,  upon  the  other  points  noted. 

I  also  infer  from  your  letter  a  suggestion  (which  inference  I 
appreciate  may  not  be  well  founded)  to  the  effect  that,  aside 
from  yourself  and  the  Mayor,  the  other  Conmiissioncrs  may  not 
feel  it  their  duty  to  specially  protect  the  city,  except  as  especially 
required  so  to  do  by  the  law  under  which  they  act.  Our  Society, 
however,  assumes  that  in  making  the  Mayor  and  Comptroller 
(■.r  officio  members  of  the  Commission,  the  Legislature  intended 
that,  as  Mayor  and  Comptroller,  they  should  watch  over  the 
interests  of  the  city  as  a  whole. 

Am  I  right?  Or  do  I  understand  that  you  consider  the 
Mayor  and  yourself  to  have  no  right  as  members  of  the  Com- 
mission to  protect  the  city,  except  as  specifically  required  by  tho 
Rapid  Transit  Act? 

You  can  see  the  importance  of  this  point. 

In  reply  to  your  suggestion  that  our  Society  promote  a  tax- 
payer's suit,  our  answer  is,  that  we  understand  we  can  do  this 
only  upon  the  ground  that  the  Commissioners,  including  your- 
self and  the  Mayor,  are  wasting  or  injuring  public  property,  or 
dealing  wilh  it  witliout  authority,  etc.  We  are  consequently 
reluctant  to  take  such  action,  citlu-r  here  or  in  the  matter  of  the 
Helnionl  Subway,  until  every  opporlunily  shall  have  been 
afforded  llic  regularly  constituted  authorities  to  obviate  the 
necessity  for  our  doing  so.  W  e  respectfully  sul)niit  that  this  is 
the  prior  duty.''' 

•  Since  the  .-il)ove  was  written  and  mailed  (the  same  day,  in  fact)  I  have  re- 
ceived the  very  satisfactoiy  letter  of  his  Honor,  the  Mayor,  relative  to  the  removal 
of  advertising  signs  from  the  existing  subway.    A  copy  of  this  letter  is  appended. 

C.  T. 
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As  we  wish  to  include  your  answer  before  making  this  cor- 
respondence pul)lic,  may  we  not  beg-  a  reply  at  your  earliest  con  - 
venience, in  order  that  the  situation  may  be  stated  as  clearly  as 
possible. 

Yours  respectfully, 

Calvin  Tomkins, 

President. 

Departjiext  of  Finance — City  of  New  York,  | 

February  4,  1905.  ^ 

Mr.  Calvin  Tomkins, 

President.  Mnuicipal  Art  Society, 

New  York  City : 
Dear  Sir — I  have  yours  of  the  3d  inst.  In  my  letter  I  said 
all  that  I  care  to  say  to  you  on  the  subject,  and  I  think,  whether 
\ou  do  or  not,  that  I  have  sufficiently  answered  your  questions. 
I  must,  therefore,  decline  either  to  confirm  or  correct  your  im- 
pressions or  inferences,  or  to  submit  to  any  catechising  by  you. 
I  feel,  however,  that  it  is  necessary  to  reiterate  the  statement 
already  made  to  you,  which  you  do  not  seem  to  have  compre- 
hended, that  advertising-  in  the  IMcAdoo  tunnels  differs  in  no 
substantial  point,  either  in  fact  or  of  law,  from  advertising  on  the 
elevated  railroads  or  in  the  street  cars,  and  to  renew  the  suggestion 
that  you  attack  this  whole  question  at  its  foundation  bv  raising 
the  issue  as  to  whether  advertising  is  a  necessary  and  proper 
incident  of  operating  a  railroad. 

Edward  M.  Grout, 

Comptroller. 

New  York,  February  8,  1005. 

Hon.  Edward  M.  Grout, 

Comptroller,  City  of  AVu'  York: 
I  beg  to  acknowledge  your  letter  of  the  4th  instant.  The 
matter  is  important  and  it  is  desirable  that  the  points  of  dififcr- 
cncc  between  the  McAdoo  and  iielmont  subway  grants  should 
be  clearly  established,  so  that  a  correct  public  o])inion  may  be 
developed.  I  consecjuently  regret  that  you  should  not  have  dis- 
cussed the  matter  more  fully.    I  understand  your  argument  that 
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the  legal  status  of  advertising  in  the  McAdoo  subways  may  be 
similar  to  that  in  vogue  on  the  elevated  roads  and  stations,  but 
I  fear  you  do  not  appreciate  the  point  made  by  the  Municipal 
Art  Society,  viz.:  That  so  far  as  concerns  the  public,  defacement 
of  the  McAdoo  subways  and  stations  is  precisely  as  of¥ensive  as 
similar  use  of  the  Belmont  subway,  and  that  it  was  therefore 
the  plain  duty  of  the  Rapid  Transit  Commission  to  have  pro- 
tected the  public  against  such  defacement — and  all  the  more  so  if, 
not  being  considered  municipal  highways,  other  city  authorities 
cannot  protect  them. 

Yours  respectfully. 

Caiain  To.m kins, 

Prcsidciif. 

Mayor's  Letter  Rcgordiiii:;  Rei>ioi'al  of  Subway  Siiiiis. 

City  of  New  York — Offki-:  of  tiik  ALavor,  J 

February  3,  1905.  \ 

The  Municipal  Art  Society, 

No.  37  West  Thirty-fourth  Street,  New  York  City: 

Gentlemen — I  beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  com- 
munication of  November  28  in  regard  to  the  advertising  signs  in 
the  subway,  and  to  say  that  I  have  not  made  an  earlier  reply 
thereto  because  I  desired  to  await  the  result  of  the  consideration 
of  the  subject  by  the  Ra])i(l  Transit  Commission,  which  I  thought 
might  make  any  action  on  my  part  unnecessary. 

When,  however,  the  Commission  took  a  position  contrary  to 
niy  view  of  the  law,  1  submitted  the  matter  for  advice  to  the  Law 
Department,  which  to-day  confirms  my  opinion  that  the  use  of  the 
subway  for  advertising  signs  is  in  violation  of  the  City's  rights. 
I  feel  justified,  therefore,  in  taking  independent  action,  and  1  have 
according! V  re(|ueste(l  the  IJorough  President  to  notify  the  con- 
tractor to  remove  the  objectionable  signs,  and  if  within  a  reason- 
able time  this  demand  be  not  coni])lied  with,  that  he  remove  them 
himself  to  the  cnr])()ration  vard.  like  any  other  incunihr.uice  un- 
law fnll\  ni)on  tlu'  |)ul)lic  highway. 

(JlCO.  r>.  McCl.EI.LAN, 

M  ayor. 
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New  York. 


Report  of  the  committee  on  Advertising  Signs 


An    Exhibition   of  commercial  and  artistic  posters 

AND  Signs 
April  12th  to  17th,  1905 
AT  the  National  arts  Club,  37  west  34th  Street 


In  recent  months  the  Municipal  Art  Society  has  l)een  active 
in  exchiding  advertising  from  around  Bryant  Park  and  from  the 
Subway.  This  activity  has  led  to  misapprehension  as  to  the  atti- 
tude of  the  Society  toward  general  advertising. 

In  these  recent  campaigns  it  has  simply  fought  (quite  con 
aiiiore,  to  be  sure)  for  the  enforcement  of  the  law,  which  forbids 
the  use  of  the  park  ])roi)erty  and  of  the  city  highways  for  adver- 
tisements. Were  the  law  not  so  strict  some  Philistine  Park 
Commissioner  might  one  day  rent  the  fence  line  of  Central  Park 
along  Fifth  and  Eighth  avenues  for  sign  boards,  and,  with  an 
eyesore  four  miles  long,  block  out  all  the  view  of  the  park  from 
these  thoroughfares. 

Legally  the  .Subway  is  a  highway  of  the  city,  and  it  is  no 
more  lawful  to  ])ut  advertising  signs  in  it  than  it  would  be  to 
place  frames  along  the  curb  of  Broadway  and  fill  them  with 
posters.  Doubtless  a  large  revenue  might  be  got  if  the  gutters 
were  s(^  adorned;  but,  agreeable  to  the  wishes  of  the  citizens, 
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the  law  forbids  such  a  misuse  of  the  streets.  It  ma\-  not  be  quite 
so  inconvenient  to  the  pubhc  to  Htter  the  Subway  stations  with 
advertisino-  frames  as  it  would  be  to  turn  the  Broadway  gutter 
into  a  poster  show,  but  it  is  equally  illegal. 

In  addition,  the  advertising  contractor  showed  s])ecial  con- 
tempt for  the  public  taste  and  convenience  bv  the  kind  of  frames 
and  posters  he  put  up  and  the  locations  he  chose  for  them.  It 
was,  therefore,  clearly  the  duty  of  the  Alunicipal  Art  Society  to 
fight  for  the  full  enforcement  of  the  law. 

That  fight  being  won,  the  way  will  be  clear  for  the  removal 
of  the  advertising  from  the  elevated  lines.  Chicago  has  cleared 
her  elevated  structures,  e.xcept  wdiere  the\-  are  on  private  prop- 
erty :  and  shall  not  Xew  York  show  as  much  ;esthetic  appreciation 
and  enforcement  of  law  as  Chicago? 


l!ut  with  respect  to  advertising  on  vacant  lots,  walls,  etc., 
the  case  is  not  the  same.  Advertising  is  so  necessary  to  business 
and  the  crowded  streets  of  a  connnercial  metropolis  are  so  profit- 
able for  advertising  that  it  would  be  futile  to  try  to  abolish  sign 
boards  and  jiosters,  desirable  as  such  a  consummation  might 
a|)])ear  to  some  artistic  souls.  Regulation  and  im])rovement,  not 
.^r,])pres^ion,  is  our  polic\'. 


How  Shall  Signs  Be  Regulated? 

Already  the  height  and  the  m:iterial  of  sign  boards  are 
restricted  to  i)revent  the  endangering  of  the  ])ublic  life  and  limb 
by  rickety  or  inllannnablc  structures.  The  allowance  n\  size  is 
very  liberal — lo  fett  of  height  for  single  sign  boards  fastened  in 
the  ground  and  iS  iwi  for  double  deckers,  liuti'alo  has  reduced 
the  si/e  permitted  to  j  feet;  but  the  Xew  \'ork  i!oard  of  .\lder- 
men,  urged  on  by  advertising  firms,  has  shown  a  lendenc\-  to 
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Suggestion  for  metal  advertising  irames 
with  steamship  and  magazine  posters, 
by  The  Lee  Lash  Company. 


Part  of  the  scheme  for  advertising  in  the  Subway  which  was  rejected 
by  the  Interborough  Company  in  favor  of  the  plans  of  Ward  & 
Gow,  and  before  it  was  pointed  out  that  all  advertising  in  the 
Subway  is  illegal.    A  suggestion  for  the  McAdoo  tunnel 
over  which  the  Rapid  Transit  Commission  has 
relinquished  its  power  of  control. 
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increase  rather  than  to  decrease  the  maximum.  That  tendency 
must  be  stopped.  If  lo  feet  be  allowed  that  should  be  the 
extreme  limit.  Double  deckers,  with  their  i8  feet  of  corset  and 
whiskey  signs,  should  be  forbidden.  They  are  too  big  to  har- 
monize even  with  the  skyscrapers. 

A  citv  ordinance  forbids  the  advertisement  of  quack  remedies 
or  medicines  in  the  streets.  Every  member  of  the  ^Municipal  Art 
Society  will  recall  disgusting  instances  in  which  this  ordinance 
is  persistently  broken.  Our  next  fight  may  be  to  secure  its 
enforcement. 

Quality  of  Signs. 

Equally  important  with  the  check  on  Brobdignagian  sizes  is 
the  improvement  of  the  artistic  quality  of  the  signs.  Cavillers 
will  perhaps  argue  that  they  have  no  artistic  quality  to  be  im- 
proved ;  but  most  persons  will  agree  that,  whatever  the  quality 
be  styled,  it  is  better  in  some  cases  than  in  others. 

To  encourage  an  improvement  of  qualit}-  the  ^lunicipal  Art 
Society  will  hold  an  exhibition  of  artistic  and  commercial  posters 
and  of  signs  at  the  gallery  of  the  X'ational  Arts  Club,  No.  37 
W  est  Thirty-fourth  street.  New  York,  from  April  12  to  17,  1905. 

Fortunately,  some  of  the  most  important  lithographic  and 
advertising  firms  appreciate  that  a  beautiful  sign  need  be  no  more 
costly  and  may  be  more  attractive  to  the  ])ublic,  and,  therefore, 
more  remunerative  to  the  advertiser,  than  a  crude  and  offensive 
sign.  At  the  exhibition  O.  &  J.  Gude  &  Co.  show  by  photo- 
graphs and  pictures  what  improvement  of  quality  has  been 
achieved  by  them  recently,  and  they  make  a  ]3regnant  suggestion 
for  further  improvement.  They  display  a  sketch  for  advertising 
on  a  fence  board,  with  very  little  lettering  used  and  all  the 
pictures  in  Dutch  style.  Though  a  fence  so  decorated  cannot, 
of  course,  be  made  as  artistic  as  a  row  of  the  Old  Dutch  masters, 
it  can.  as  is  shown,  be  made  more  nearly  an  ornament  than  an 
eyesore,  ff  the  rented  sign  boards  in  and  around  I'nion  Square 
were  chicHy  ])ictorial  and  all  of  them  in  Dutch  style,  and  if  those 
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around  Madison  Square  were  in  the  style  of  Louis  XI\'.,  and 
those  within  sight  of  Columbus  Circle  in  Old  English  style,  and 
so  on,  the  heaven  of  art  lovers  might  not  be  reached,  but  a  long 
flight  toward  it  would  have  been  taken. 

Such  a  change  is  quite  attainable  here  and  now.  Only  the 
good  sense  of  the  advertiser  needs  to  be  cultivated.  At  present 
he  often  insists  on  bright  reds  and  yellows  in  wide  expanses, 
chiefly  profitable  to  the  paint  manufacturers ;  experience  and 
public  protest  will  teach  him  that,  if  he  wants  people  to  look  at 
his  advertisements,  he  must  make  the  pictures  attractive  in  them- 
selves. 

Such  an  improved  line  of  signs  needs  protection  from  monster 
Philistine  signs  in  the  neighborhood.  A  Dutch  fence  would  be 
"  killed  "  if  alongside  it  some  Vandal  could  erect  a  horror  in  green 
and  blue.  Luckily,  the  advertising  in  New  York  streets  is  con- 
trolled by  a  few  firms,  w^ho  can  protect  the  enlightened  advertiser 
from  the  barbarian;  but,  if  necessity  should  arise,  city  ordinances 
ca!i  give  the  needed  protection  to  encourage  the  departure. 

Signs  and  Posters  Should  Be  "  Edited." 

Editors  of  good  magazines  have  made  the  advertising  pages 
as  attractive  as  the  reading  pages.  Some  ladies  always  turn  to 
the  advertising  first.  Why  should  there  not  be  an  advertising 
"editor"  for  the  city  streets?  His  duty  should  be,  not  to  forbid 
advertising,  any  more  than  the  magazine  editor  does,  but  to 
enforce  rules  of  sightliness. 

We  have  an  Art  Commission  and  an  1  nii)rovenu'nt  Commis- 
sion in  New  York  vvlio  overlook  the  c.xpendiluix'  of  the  millions 
which  go  for  new  streets  and  public  buildings,  to  sec  that  the 
plan,  tlu'  arcliitfclnn'.  ihv  decorations,  arc  in  the  best  taste.  Why 
should  the  niunicipalitv ,  after  taking  so  nuich  laudable  ])ains  to 
make  a  "City  lleautiful,"  permit  the  wliolc  effect  to  be  marred 
by  the  erection  nearby,  without  any  regulation  for  api)earance 
.sake,  of  monster  signs  and  ])()s(ers?  iCspecially  is  there  no  excuse 
for  this  neglect  when  il  is  known  that  the  rn fi irccmciit  (^f  rules 
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to  effect  harmony  and  siglitliness  in  the  advertisements  would 
increase  rather  than  lessen  their  commercial  value. 

Evidently  it  might  be  too  diflficult  for  the  Art  Commission 
to  pass  upon  the  appearance  of  all  posters  and  signs.  The  mem- 
bers are  but  human,  and  "  Life  is  short  and  Art  (especially  poster 
art)  is  long."  But  they  might  frame  general  regulations,  which 
should  have  the  force  of  city  ordinances,  and  which  could  as 
easily  be  administered  as  the  present  ordinances  upon  construction 
and  material. 

Offer  Made  for  Sightly  Advertising  in  the  Subway. 

That  even  so-called  good  citizens  are  sometimes  dead  to 
decency  in  this  matter,  while  some  advertising  firms  are  alive  to 
its  importance,  is  shown  by  the  action  of  the  lnterlx)rough  Com- 
pan\  res]:)ecting  the  advertising  in  the  Sul)way.  Before  the  con- 
tract was  given  out  a  responsible  firm  in  the  city  submitted  to  the 
company  a  pro])osition  for  attractive  advertising,  along  with  an 
argument  whicli  said  : 

"  As  the  prejudice  against  di.splay  advertising  is  pro- 
"  voked  by  the  absence  of  tact  and  consideration  for  the 
"  aesthetic  sensibilities  of  the  people,  every  advertisement 
"  should  possess  decorative  or  ])icl()rial  (|ualilies  as  com- 
"  pensation  to  the  Reader. 

■■  The  disgraceful  conditions  of  stations  in  Xcw  York 
"  is  due  to  tiu-  fact  that  tiie  advertising  agents  who  handle 
'■  them  are  unrestricted  by  professional  knowledge,  and 
"  that  the  moral,  artistic  and  commercial  ethics  that  govern 
"  the  standard  magazines  are  not  ol)served. 

"The  |)racticahility  of  an  artistic  policy  has  been  proved 
'■  by  magazines,  which  show  that  the  value  of  an  adver- 
"  tisement  is  gauged  not  mereK  by  the  number  of  people 
"  who  see  and  read  it,  but  by  its  exclusiveness  and  tone, 

"  We  propose  that  all  advertisements,  etc..  and  their 
"  location.  l;e  submitted  for  the  approval  of  a  competent 
"man  or  coniniittcc  :  that  onl\-  uniform  sizes  be  allowed: 
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"  that  no  harsh  colors  nor  glaring  contrasts  be  used  in 
"  lettering :  that  '  pictorials  '  be  encouraged  and  '  copy  ' 
"  be  minimized." 

This  was  accompanied  with  an  offer  to  survey  the  stations 
to  determine  how  much  space  could  be  used  consistently  with  this 
far-seeing  and  discreet  policy,  and  to  pay  more  per  square  fool 
for  the  space  so  selected  than  any  competitor.  The  narrow  limi- 
tation of  the  area  allowed  for  advertising,  so  as  to  preserve  the 
ornamental  character  of  the  stations,  and  so  that  "  no  advertising- 
shall  dominate  train  directions  or  ])ublic  announcements."  was 
an  integral  part  of  the  scheme. 

Hut  those  whom  the  gods  would  destro\-  the\-  first  make  mad. 
This  proposition  was  declared  ridiculous,  and  the  Interborough 
Compan}-  invited  the  firm  now  in  possession  to  make  the  Subway 
hideous.  Notice,  how,  occasionally,  a  corporation's  sin  finds  it 
out.  Had  the  enlightened  policy  been  adopted  no  outcry  would 
have  been  raised,  the  stringency  of  the  law  would  not  have  been 
discovered,  and  the  Municipal  xA.rt  Society  would,  quite  possibly, 
have  commended  the  advance.  Then  the  compan\-  would  have 
obtained  a  reasonable  revenue  along  with  congratulations  on  the 
progress  it  was  making.  But  it  allowed  its  greed  to  dominate ; 
it  scorned  the  sentiments  of  citizens  ;  it  refused  to  put  anv  brains 
into  the  advertising  scheme;  and,  in  consequence,  it  will,  we  hope, 
lie  forced  to  cart  its  gaud\-  picture  frames  awav. 

Though  fully  warned  by  the  public  anger  against  the  adver- 
tising in  the  Subway,  the  Rapid  Transit  Commission  has  passed 
the  .\lc. \d(H)  Tunnel  I'Tanchise  without  reserving  even  the  jjower 
to  regulate  the  advertising  in  the  tuimel.  Since  this  tunnel  will 
be  legally  ])rivate  proj^erty,  it  may  l)e  that  only  the  commercial 
go<jd  sense  of  the  owners  remains  for  the  ])rotection  of  the  public, 
if  they  are  farseeing  and  of  fine  civic  s])irit  they  will  .secure  at 
least  as  good  a  system  of  advertising  as  our  illustrations  show. 
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Committee  on  City  plan: 

CALVIN  TOMKINS,  Chairman. 
JOHN  DE  WITT  WARNER,  J.  G.  PHELPS  STOKES, 

FREDERICK  S.  LAMB,  CHARLES  R.  LAMB, 
MILO  ROY  MALTBIE,  HENRY  W.  SACKETT. 


May  II,  1905. 

To  the  Honorable  Rapid  Transit  Commission  of  The  City  of 
New  York: 

Gentlemen — The  report  of  your  Committee  on  Plans  and 
Contracts,  dated  April  13,  1903,  says: 

"  The  time  seems  now  to  have  arrived  in  which  an 
"  attempt  should  be  made  to  plan  a  system  of  Rapid  Tran- 
"  sit  Railroads  at  least  partially  commensurate  with  all  the 
"  needs  of  the  present  city." 

With  a  notable  exception,  the  proposed  lines  which  your  com- 
mittee indicate  in  the  above  noted  report  seem  to  us  to  be  both 
comprehensive  in  character  and,  generally  speaking,  well  adapted 
to  the  present  and  future  needs  of  the  city,  following  as  they  do 
well-defined  lines  of  travel  to  and  from  lower  Manhattan. 

It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  north  and 
south  avenues  of  Manhattan  and  the  approaches  to  Brooklyn 
via  Broadway,  Fulton  street  and  Flatbush  avenue  in  that 
borough  constitute  the  keys  to  the  entire  rapid  transit  situa- 
tion of  the  city.  These  transit  lines  your  committee  now 
proposes  to  utilize,  and,  in  doing  so,  we  would  respectfully 
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urge  upon  your  attention  the  paramount  importance  of  so 
contracting  for  their  use  that  the  City  shall  maintain  control 
over  them  sufficient  both  for  the  subsequent  extension  of  its 
rapid  transit  system  and  for  maintaining  cheap  and  efficient 
service,  including  a  system  of  free  transfers.    To  illustrate: 

It  is  now  proposed  to  extend  the  north  and  south  lines  of 
Manhattan  for  short  distances  only  into  The  Bronx.  Ade- 
quate provision  on  a  single  fare  basis  should  now  also  be 
made  for  further  northerly  extensions  of  these  routes  within 
a  reasonable  time.  Again,  power  should  be  reserved  to  the 
City  to  extend  the  much  needed  crosstown  lines  proposed 
by  your  committee,  in  the  near  future,  to  Long  Island  and 
subsequently  to  New  Jersey,  and  also  to  enforce  free  transfers 
at  intersecting  points  with  north  and  south  Manhattan  lines. 
The  Interborough  System  has  agreed  to  this  last  principle, 
and  by  so  doing  has  in  a  sense  established  the  minimum 
market  price  for  subway  concessions  between  the  boroughs. 
Such  a  system  of  transfers  once  established  between  new  lines 
will  soon  of  necessity  compel  a  like  general  observance  by 
existing  transit  companies. 

There  will  not  be  found  in  Manhattan  sufficient  opportunity 
for  north  and  south  subways  into  which  can  be  conducted  trains 
coming  from  Long  Island  and  New  Jersey.  Rather,  what  is 
needed  by  east  and  west  bound  passengers  crossing  Manhattan 
is,  not  a  continuous  ride  through  any  one  north  and  south  avenue 
in  that  borough,  but  the  opportunity  to  transfer  to  all  such  avenues 
at  intersecting  points.  It  is  now  in  your  power  to  obtain  this 
essential  factor  for  the  lateral  development  of  the  city.  Without 
it  the  Long  Island  and  New  Jersey  sections  of  the  Metropolitan 
District  will  be  placed  at  a  permanent  disadvantage,  and  the 
development  of  the  city  as  a  whole  will  be  retarded.  In  this 
connection  we  would  quote  from  a  recent  report  of  the  Merchants' 
Association,  as  follows : 

"  The  (|ucsti()n  of  transfers  is  inevitably  to  play  an 
"  important  part  in  any  general  system,  and  the  best  devcl- 
"  opmcnt  of  that  .systxjm  and  of  the  city  and  its  environs 
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"  demands  that  the  subject  of  transfers  be  considered  in 
"  its  whole  scope  and  in  advance,  and  that  the  City  should 
"  always  retain  power  to  require  that  they  be  giv^en  and 
"  accepted  by  the  several  subsidiary  lines  embraced  in  the 
"  general  subway  system,  under  equitable  conditions." 

\\'e  believe  that  in  no  effective  way  can  sufficient  municipal 
control  be  maintained  over  transit  corporations  to  accomplish  the 
above  results  except  by  a  system  of  short-term  leases,  coupled 
with  the  power  of  the  City  to  recover  the  grants,  if  needed,  on 
payment  of  stated  indemnity.  Your  Honorable  Board  has  made 
effective  this  principle  in  connection  with  the  Dey  street  grant 
to  the  Hudson  and  Manhattan  Company,  the  clause  in  that  grant 
reading  as  follows : 

"  In  case  any  municipal  necessity  shall  arise,  then,  upon 
"  the  requirement  of  the  board  or  the  city,  the  location 
"  under  the  streets  of  such  passenger  subway  shall  be 
"  changed,  or,  if  necessary,  such  subway  entirely  closed 
"  or  surrendered." 

It  may  be  noted  in  this  connection  that  the  operating  contract 
between  the  Brooklvn  Rapid  Transit  Company  and  the  City,  for 
the  use  of  the  Brooklyn  Bridge,  may  be  abrogated  by  either  party 
on  three  months'  notice ;  also  that  the  electrical  conduits  in  the 
city  may  at  any  time  be  repurchased  by  the  City  at  a  valuation 
lo  per  cent,  in  advance  of  their  cost. 

The  probable  utilization  of  private  capital  in  large  part,  for 
the  construction  of  new  subways  makes  it  all  the  more  imperative 
that  a  sufficient  degree  of  control  shall  be  maintained.  The  Inter- 
borough  Subway  (paid  for  by  the  City)  is  declared  by  the  Rapid 
Transit  Act  to  be  a  part  of  the  highways  of  the  city.  Privately 
built  roads,  however,  are  not  so  described  by  the  act,  and  for  that 
reason  their  uses  should  be  the  more  carefully  guarded. 

The  evident  desire  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and 
Hartford  and  the  Pennsylvania  steam  roads  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  subway  system  of  the  city,  marks  a  distinct  and 
interesting  transition  in  the  use  of  the  city's  subways.  As 
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a  result  of  the  local  electrification  of  these  roads,  and  of  the 
New  York  Central  from  Croton  south,  it  is  evident  that  the 
distribution  and  collection  of  their  passengers  can  be  most 
advantageously  ef¥ected  by  running  the  coaches  of  these  steam 
roads  through  the  subways.  Provision  for  this  should  now 
be  made  as  regards  height  and  width  of  the  tubes,  curves, 
grades,  etc.;  at  the  same  time  the  necessity  for  a  larger  degree 
of  municipal  control,  to  prevent  the  local  city  transit  system 
from  being  disadvantageously  made  subservient  to  the  power- 
ful interests  of  the  steam  roads  of  the  country  at  large, 
becomes  most  obvious. 

We  heartily  commend  your  discrimination  against  elevated 
railroads,  and  trust  the  Borough  of  The  Bronx  may  not  be  handi- 
capped by  the  future  imposition  of  such  roads  to  its  comparative 
disadvantage  with  the  rest  of  the  city. 

We  desire  to  take  exception  to  your  proposal  to  deflect  north 
and  south  bound  traffic  in  Manhattan  through  25th  street,  34th 
street,  35th  street  and  36th  street. 

The  street  system  of  Manhattan  al)o^^  14th  street,  excepting 
only  the  line  of  Broadway,  is  exceedingly  simple,  consisting  of 
straight  lines  running  north  and  south  and  east  and  west.  Obvi- 
ously, the  lines  of  underground  travel  north  and  south  should 
follow  the  north  and  south  street  lines;  and  the  lines  of  under- 
ground travel  east  and  west  should  follow  the  east  and  west  street 
lines.  Speed  in  transit,  and  the  convenience  of  residence  and 
business  alike,  make  this  so  apparent  that  the  defective  42d  street 
turn  in  the  existing  Interborough  Subway  need  only  be  referred 
to  to  condemn  the  proposal.  The  convenience  of  the  existing 
local  and  steam  road  companies  should  in  this  matter  be  made 
subservient  to  the  more  important  interests  of  the  people  of  the 
city.  A  crosstown  line  through  34th  street,  from  river  to 
river,  should  be  made  to  serve  all  these  interests  by  contract 
provision  for  free  transfers  at  all  north  and  south  intersec- 
tions, and  provision  should  also  be  made  as  indicated  for  later 
extension  of  this  subway  to  Long  Island  and  New  Jersey. 

The  deflection  of  north  and  south  subways  thiH)ugh  34th  street 
between  Third  and  Eighth  avenues,  and  a  like  deflection  of  the 
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Interborough  road  through  the  Hne  now  constructed  in  42d 
street,  in  connection  with  the  presence  of  the  two  great  steam 
road  stations  on  and  near  these  streets,  can  only  resuk  in  great 
future  congestion  and  confusion.  While  it  may  be,  and  prob- 
ably is  desirable,  that  the  trains  of  the  steam  roads  should 
have  access  to  the  city's  subways,  the  local  travel  should  not 
be  made  to  suffer  as  a  consequence.  The  deep-level  tracks  of 
the  Pennsylvania  subways  through  32d  and  33d  streets  might 
more  properly  be  connected  with  the  tracks  of  the  New  York, 
New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad  and  those  of  the  New 
York  Central  systems  at  426.  street,  through  a  similar  deep 
connecting  subway  constructed  for  the  transfer  of  their  own 
trains.  Such  a  subway  would  not  necessarily  interfere  with 
the  local  transit  system  of  the  city. 

The  diagonal  line  of  Broadway  intersects  both  Fifth  and  Sixth 
avenues.  Any  plan  for  the  utilization  of  this  principal  thorough- 
fare should  also  include  and  clearly  set  forth  its  relation  to  the 
future  subway  uses  of  these  two  avenues.  It  is  now  apparent 
that  all  of  the  north  and  south  streets  of  Manhattan  will  be 
required  to  their  utmost  capacity  for  future  subways,  and  their 
future  availability  to  this  end  should  be  preserved. 

The  loop  via  Fulton  street,  Flatbush  avenue.  Eastern 
Parkway  and  Broadway,  together  with  the  cut-offs  through 
Lafayette,  Gates  and  Bedford  avenues,  command  the  entire 
Brooklyn  transit  situation,  and  should  always  be  maintained 
under  City  control. 

President  Orr's  statement,  as  reported  in  the  press : 

"  That  the  lines  of  transit  in  Manhattan  must  be  in 
"  favor  of  uptown  routes,  and  all  crosstown  routes  must 
"  run  beneath  the  uptown  routes  " — 

we  believe  is  sound  and  encouraging.  This  principle  once  firmly 
established  will  prevent  much  confusion  and  expensive  rearrange- 
ment in  the  future. 

The  recent  action  of  the  Legislature  will  now  enable  your 
Commission  to  provide  pipe  galleries  in  connection  with  new 
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subways,  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  City  as  regards  main- 
taining the  surface  of  its  streets,  and  also  to  properly  control 
the  public  service  corporations  supplying  gas  and  electricity. 

Arcaded  subways  should  be  provided  under  congested  streets, 
such  as  lower  Third  avenue,  14th  street,  23d  street,  34th  street 
and  59th  street;  the  convenience  of  entrance  to  the  trains  will 
thus  be  facilitated  and  abutting  property  enhanced  in  value  by 
the  additional  street  frontage  obtained.  An  interesting  example 
of  this  construction  is  to  be  noted  at  the  subway  station  adjacent 
to  the  23d  street  entrance  of  the  Interborough  system. 

All  franchises  should  expire  concurrently  with  those  recently 
granted.  The  date  of  the  expiration  of  the  McAdoo  franchise 
through  Ninth  street  and  Sixth  avenue  might  very  properly  serve 
as  the  index  for  all. 

The  Interborough  franchise  is  incomplete  at  present,  espe- 
cially as  regards  its  extension  to  the  north,  and  we  believe  that 
the  interests  of  the  city  will  be  served  by  granting  to  this  com- 
pany, on  terms  favorable  to  the  City,  a  northerly  extension 
through  Lexington  avenue,  with  provision  for  later  extension 
south  in  a  straight  line  as  well. 

To  summarize,  we  respectfully  submit  that  the  entire  sub- 
way system  should  remain  under  City  control;  that  north 
and  south  subways  in  Manhattan  should  be  built  as  nearly 
as  possible  in  straight  lines  from  the  Battery  north,  and  that 
east  and  west  subways  in  the  same  borough  should  be  con- 
ducted through  the  principal  lateral  streets,  from  river  to 
river,  with  a  view  to  their  ultimate  extension  to  Long  Island 
and  New  Jersey, — and  that  a  free  transfer  system  between 
these  two  classes  of  subways,  at  intersecting  points,  should 
be  provided  for  the  future. 

On  behalf  of  the  City  Plan  Committee  of  the  Municipal  Art 
Society,  T  remain. 

Respectfully, 

Cat-vin  Tom  kins, 

Chairman. 


PASSENGER  TRANSPORTATION  FRANCHISES  AND 
THEIR  CONTROL  BY  THE  CITY. 


REPORT 

BY  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  NEW  YORK 
BOARD  OF  TRADE  AND  TRANSPORTATION, 

Adopted  by  the  Board  September  27th,  1905. 


The  rapid  growth  and  development  of  the  metropoli- 
tan district  of  New  York,  including  Westchester  County, 
Long  Island,  and  the  four  northern  counties  of  New  Jer- 
sey, will  make  this  City  the  greatest_city  of  the  world.  Its 
harbor  facilities  and  its  unrivalled  accessibility  of  approach 
from  the  West  through  the  Hudson  and  Mohawk  valleys 
are  of  more  than  national  significance,  since  the  City  is  so 
situated  as  to  make  it  the  centre  of  exchange  for  those 
countries  situated  between  the  Rocky  and  Ural  Mountains, 
whose  commerce  is  tributary  to  the  North  Atlantic  basin. 
The  rail  and  water  bound  commerce  of  the  world  coming 
to  it  is  the  cause  of  the  present  greatness  of  the  City  and 
will  control  its  future  destiny  as  well.  If  the  City  is  to 
take  full  advantage  of  its  natural  opportunities  it  must 
balance  outside  transportation  to  and  from  its  gates  by  an 
adequate  system  of  internal  transport,  both  for  passengers 
and  commodities.  Unless  such  a  system  of  cheap  and 
rapid  transit  shall  be  provided  its  growth  and  efficiency 
will  be  seriously  retarded. 

Commercial  needs  and  social  opportunity  outweigh  all 
other  considerations.  Increase  of  population  without  con- 
sequent increase  of  congestion  constitutes  the  crucial  City 
problem.  Distribution  of  population  over  an  ever  widen- 
ing area  is  the  best  solution  and  adequate  and  cheap  trans- 
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port  between  home  and  work  the  first  need  to  this  end. 
Since  the  opening  of  the  Erie  Canal  no  event  of  equal  im- 
portance to  the  City  has  transpired  until  the  present  sub- 
way was  built.  In  the  construction  of  this  first  subway 
the  Rapid  Transit  Commission  has  demonstrated  the  en- 
tire practicability  of  underground  and  under  harbor  transit. 
This  constitutes  a  notable  achievement,  for  which,  how- 
ever, the  City  has  paid  a  high  price  in  the  terms  of  the 
seventy-five  year  Belmont  contract.  It  should  now  reap 
the  full  benefit  of  its  first  experiment.  Subway  transit  is 
no  longer  in  an  experimental  stage,  and  the  City  is  in  a 
peculiarly  advantageous  position  to  bargain  for  its  future 
rapid  transit  facilities. 

I>  The  prompt  development  of  its  subways  by  the  City 
through  the  agency  of  the  Rapid  Transit  Commission  on 
a  grand  scale  is  now  imminent — the  immense  and  unpre- 
cedented powers  entrusted  to  the  Commission,  together 
with  certain  equally  unwise  legislative  restraints  placed 
on  its  power  to  contract  for  the  City's  interest— the  fact 
that  the  franchises  now  under  consideration  by  it  include 
the  control  of  the  most  important  trunk  line  routes  lead- 
ing to  the  business  centre  of  the  City,  the  untrammeled 
possession  of  which  by  private  corporations  may  seriously 
prejudice  the  subsequent  development  of  a  comprehensive 
plan  of  City  transit — constitute  sound  reasons  for  a  care- 
ful public  scrutiny  of  the  whole  question  of  City  transit  at 
this  particular  time. 

Lower  Manhattan  constitutes  both  the  objective  and 
departing  point  for  the  daily  tides  of  travel.  The  strain 
on  facilities  incident  to  the  rush  hours  in  the  morning 
and  in  the  evening;  the  long,  narrow  configuration  of 
the  island,  with  its  crowded  and  insufficient  transit  lines 
converging  at  the  south;  the  tidal  water  belt  which  sur- 
rounds it  on  the  east,  west  and  south ;  its  tall  buildings, 
housing  an  unprecedented  factory,  office  and  tenement 
population;  its  street  system  planned  in  many  respects 
for  obsolete  conditions-  all  these  add  difiiculties  to  our 
transit  problem. 

It  is  evident  that  the  greatest  degree  of  congestion  is 
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now  and  will  continue  to  be  localized  in  lower  Manhat- 
tan, and  that  this  congestion  tends  seriously  to  increase 
in  direct  proportion  to  the  growth  of  the  whole  city,  and 
as  transport  facilities  to  and  from  other  boroughs  are 
made  more  adequate.  These  conditions  offer  additional 
reasons  why  the  situation  should  be  promptly  and  broadly 
dealt  with  before  the  opportunity  shall  have  been  fore- 
stalled. 

For  many  years  it  has  been  the  custom  to  farm  out  the 
privilege  of  passenger  transportation  within  the  City  of 
New  York  to  numerous  traction  companies  for  long 
terms  and  without  adequate  guarantee  for  controlling  or 
extending  service.  Exploitation  of  these  privileges  for 
dividends  and  stock- watering  profits  has  resulted  in  a 
congested  and  unsatisfactory  service,  which  is  being  only 
temporarily  relieved  by  the  present  subway. 

So  far  as  concerns  the  public,  the  great  transport  inter- 
ests of  New  York  constitute  a  single  combine  of  three 
mutually  jealous  groups,  the  controlling  interests  steadily 
trending  more  perfectly  to  coalesce,  i.  e.,  Interborough, 
controlling  the  Manhattan  and  Bronx  elevated  and  sub- 
way systems,  the  Brooklyn  subways  and  the  Queens  sur- 
face railway  lines;  the  New  York  City  Railway  Com- 
pany, controlling  the  Manhattan  and  Bronx  surface  lines; 
and  the  Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit,  controlling  the  elevated 
and  surface  lines  of  Brooklyn.  In  addition  there  is  to  be 
considered  the  local  influence  of  the  New  York  Central 
Railroad,  which  company  is  engaged  in  great  terminal 
improvements  and  is  preparing  to  install  electric  traction 
south  of  Croton;  and  the  local  influence  which  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railway  Company  will  exercise  through  the 
agency  of  its  tunnel,  its  Brooklyn  and  Bronx  Belt  line, 
and  the  community  of  interests  which  exists  between  it, 
the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad  and 
New  Jersey  and  Long  Island  steam  and  trolley  lines. 

In  extending  its  own  system  of  underground  roads  the 
City  may  well  be  served  by  utilizing,  through  short  term 
leases,  the  experience  acquired  by  the  management  of 
these  corporations.    But  no  such  steps  should  be  taken  as 
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shall  place  the  essential  features  of  the  municipality 
owned  system  beyond  the  power  of  the  City  to  control 
them. 

The  custom  of  farming  out  transit  privileges  for  long 
terms  to  private  corporations  has  proved  its  complete 
failure  in  practice.  Contractual  obligations  for  service 
and  improvements,  however  stringently  drawn,  have 
been  uniformly  disregarded  by  the  concessionaires.  In 
the  nature  of  things  such  obligations  will  continue  to  be 
so  disregarded  since  private  transportation  corporations 
are  necessarily  organized  and  conducted  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  dividends  and  the  increment  of  stock  values. 
Such  corporations  cannot  of  their  own  initiative  keep 
pace  with  the  evolution  of  public  requirements,  and  have 
conclusively  demonstrated  their  ability  to  avoid  so  doing. 

Two  other  methods  of  municipal  control  are  being 
availed  of  by  American  and  European  cities:  1st.  Dii'ect 
operation  by  the  Municipality,  tid.  Short  term  revocable 
grants. 

We  believe  that  whatever  may  be  the  policy  of  the  City 
with  reference  to  its  other  public  utilities,  that  it  will  be 
premature  for  the  City  to  attempt  the  direct  operation  of 
its  railroad  transportation  at  the  present  time,  except 
under  stress  of  such  antagonism  on  the  part  of  existing 
transportation  corporations  as  is  not  likely  to  arise  if 
the  City  shall  maintain  constant  adequate  control  over 
them. 

In  conti  adistinction  to  the  policy  of  long  term  grants  we 
recommend  that  no  grant  shall  be  made  for  a  longer  period 
than  twenty-five  years,  and  that  in  the  interim  "in  case  any 
municipal  necessity  shall  arise,  then  upon  the  requirement 
of  the  Board  or  the  City  the  location  under  the  streets  of 
such  passenger  subway  shall  be  changed,  or,  if  necessary 
such  subway  entirely  closed  or  surrendered."  *  At  the 
expiration  of  the  franchise  if  the  City  shall  elect  to  take 
it  back  then  the  City  shall  pay  to  the  concessionaire  the 
appraised  value  of  the  physical  plant  at  that  time  pro- 


*  ClauRO  inserted  in  contract  between  the  City  and  the  Hudson  <t  Manhattan  Co. 
by  the  Rapid  Transit  Commission,  having  roforonce  to  Doy  St.  subway. 
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vided  such  plant  was  originally  constructed  at  the  expense 
of  the  concessionaire,  but  shall  not  include  in  such  pay- 
ment any  part  of  the  value  of  the  franchise.  If  before  the 
expiration  of  the  franchise  it  shall  become  expedient  for  the 
City  to  resume  such  franchise  then  the  City  shall  have  the 
right  to  do  so  by  paying  to  the  concessionaire  the  appraised 
value  of  the  physical  plant,  at  the  time,  if  constructed  at 
the  expense  of  the  concessionaire,  and  in  addition,  the 
appraised  value  of  the  franchise  at  the  time  of  the 
recovery  not  exceeding  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  the 

material  structure  exclusive  of  equipment.  Such  a  pro- 
cedure minimizes  the  risk  taken  by  the  City,  and  by  the 
concessionaire,  and  consequently  will  tend  to  stimulate  a 
prompt  development  of  transit  facilities.  The  conces- 
sionaire should  only  be  called  upon  to  undertake  the 
operating  risk — which  he  does  in  any  event — and  the  City 
should  by  reimbursing  him  be  empowered  to  recover 
the  grant.  The  basis  for  compensation  may  well  be 
liberal,  particularly  in  early  years,  and  where  private 
capital  is  involved,  as  is  likely  to  be  the  case  in  increasing 
instances,  now  that  the  experimental  risk  has  been  elim- 
inated. Only  by  such  continuous  City  control,  maintained 
through  the  power  of  recovery,  can  an  adequate  transit 
plan  be  evolved  and  adapted  to  the  rapidly  changing  con- 
ditions incident  to  the  phenomenal  and  complicated 
growth  of  the  City.  The  City  is  already  committed  to 
municipal  ownership  of  its  franchise,  so  that  the  proposed 
change  is  one  of  degree  only. 

The  surface  of  the  City  has  been  exploited  in  piivate 
interest;  underground  New  York,  however,  is  still  a  viigin 
plain,  not  even  bounded  by  the  rivers,  and  under  practi- 
cally complete  municipal  control.  If  the  interests  of  the 
City  are  not  betrayed  by  its  trustees  it  will  continue  to 
hold  this  position  of  vantage  which  it  now  occupies  in 
bargaining  for  new  facilities  and  for  the  improvement  of 
old  ones.  If,  how^ever,  new  franchises  are  granted  as 
mere  extensions  of  existing  franchises  and  are  given  with- 
out considering  their  relation  to  the  entirequestion  of  trans- 
portation and  its  control,  the  City  will  soon  lose  the 
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unique  power  of  control  which  it  now  enjoys.  In  Chicago 
and  Philadelphia  the  problem  is  to  get  back  utilities 
which  have  been  alienated — in  New  York  it  is  simpler, 
consisting  only  in  keeping  what  the  City  now  holds 
possession  of. 

Short  term  revocable  grants  will  tend  to  avert  over- 
capitalization, with  its  consequent  opportunities  for  ex- 
ploitation and  stock  jobbery— and  with  its  attendant  risks 
both  for  the  citizen  and  for  the  permanent  bona  fide  in- 
vestor in  public  service  securities. 

That  precedents,  in  whole  or  in  part,  already  exist  in 
New  York  City  for  the  further  extension  of  this  principle, 
is  evidenced  by  the  following  grants  made  by  the  City: 

1.  To  the  Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit  Company  for  the  pas- 
sage of  its  cars  over  the  Brooklyn  Bridge,  which  privilege 
may  be  terminated  by  either  party  on  three  months' 
notice. 

2.  To  the  Hudson  &  Manhattan  Company  for  a  passage- 
way through  Dey  Street,  terminable  "  in  case  any  muni- 
cipal exigency  shall  arise." 

3.  To  the  New  York  and  New  Jersey  Railroad  Co.  for  a 
subway  in  Sixth  Avenue  and  Eighth  Street,  terminable 
on  payment  of  cost  by  the  City  at  the  expiration  of  a 
twenty-five  year  grant. 

As  far  as  practicable  franchise  grants  should  be  made 
to  terminate  coincidently,  this  is  especially  true  as  regards 
trunk  line  franchises  and  their  subsidiary  branches.  •  The 
failure  to  make  this  provision  has  caused  great  confusion 
in  western  cities  and  elsewhere  where  the  twenty-year 
term  prevails.  In  this  connection  we  suggest  that  for  the 
next  five  years  the  terms  of  city  grants  be  made  to  ter- 
minate coincidently  \^•ith  the  Sixth  Avenue  and  Eight 
Street  subway  grant  to  the  New  Jersey  &  New  York  Rail- 
way Company. 

The  City  should  forever  reserve  the  fullest  control  over 
its  bridges  and  tunnels. 


To  all  intents  and  purposes  and  as  a  consequence 
of  its  bridges  and  tunnels,  New  York  will  ultimately 
become  a  square  or  round  city  like  Chicago  or  Paris, 
with  the  added  advantages  of  cheap  water  transportation 
for  commodities.  The  bridges  and  tunnels  are,  conse- 
quently, the  keys  to  the  successful  development  of  passen- 
ger transportation  in  the  interest  of  the  passenger.  Con- 
trol over  them  will  be  eagerly  sought  by  existing  trans- 
portation companies,  whose  lines  now  constitute  separate 
links  of  a  temporary  system  which,  for  economy  and 
convenience,  must  soon  be  welded  together.  The  bridges 
and  river  tunnels  in  New  York  hold  a  position  analogous  to 
that  of  the  municipal  subway  in  the  congested  business 
district  of  Boston,  the  control  of  which  by  that  city  will 
enable  it  to  regulate  the  entire  elevated  and  surface  systems 
which  must  perforce  use  the  subway.  The  existing 
operating  license  over  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  previously  re- 
ferred to  affords  an  admirable  example  of  a  working 
agreement  between  the  City  and  its  public  service  cor- 
porations in  contradistinction  to  long  term  franchise 
grants. 

"  The  question  of  transfers  is  inevitably  to  play  an  im- 
portant part  in  any  general  transit  system,  and  the  best 
development  of  that  system  and  of  the  city  and  its 
environs  demands  that  the  subject  of  transfers  be  con- 
sidered in  its  whole  scope,  and  in  advance,  and  that  the 
City  should  always  retain  power  to  require  that  they  be 
given  and  accepted  by  the  several  subsidiary  lines  em- 
braced in  the  general  subway  system,  under  equitable 
conditions."  * 

While  it  may  be,  and  probably  is,  desirable  that  the 
cars  of  the  steam  roads  leading  to  New  York  City  should 
have  access  to  the  City  subways,  the  local  travel  should 
not  be  prejudiced  as  a  consequence.  The  evident  desire 
of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  and  the 
Pennsylvania  steam  roads  to  avail  themselves  of  the  sub- 
way system  of  the  City,  marks  a  distinct  and  interesting 


*  (Merchants'  Association  Memorial  lo  Uujiid  Transit  Commission,  December, 
1904.) 
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transition  in  the  use  of  the  City's  subways.  As  a  result  of 
the  local  electrification  of  these  roads,  and  of  the  Now  York 
Central  from  Croton  south,  it  is  becoming  evident  that 
the  distribution  and  collection  of  their  passengers  can  and 
in  all  probability  will  be  most  advantageously  effected  by 
running  their  coaches  through  the  subways.  Provision  for 
this  should  now  be  made  as  regards  height  and  width  of 
the  tubes,  curves,  grades,  etc. ;  at  the  same  time  the  neces- 
sity for  a  larger  degree  of  municipal  control,  to  prevent 
the  local  city  transit  system  from  being  disadvantageously 
made  subservient  to  the  powerful  interests  of  the  steam 
roads  of  the  country  at  large,  becomes  most  obvious. 

We  recommend  that  the  Eapid  Transit  Act  be 
promptly  amended  so  as  to  grant  the  following  additional 
powers  to  the  Eapid  Transit  Commission,  in  order  that 
the  Commission  may  not  be  hampered  in  awarding  fran- 
chises to  the  City's  detriment: 

1st.  That  the  Commission  be  empowered  to  separate 
construction  from  operating  contracts  and  so  enabled  to 
build  cheaper,  and  contract  for  operation  in  a  wider  com- 
petitive field. 

2nd.  That  unequivocal  power  be  granted  for  the  con- 
struction of  pipe  galleries  in  order  that  streets  and  pave- 
ments may  be  preserved  from  continual,  expensive,  and 
inconvenient  disturbance;  and  also  to  facilitate  adequate 
control  over  corporations  supplying  gas  and  electricity. 

3rd.  That  the  mandatory  provision  prohibiting  a  tran- 
sit grant  for  a  period  less  than  thirty-five  years  be  re- 
scinded, 

4th.  That  the  City  Charter  and  the  Rapid  Transit  Act 
be  so  amended  as  to  permit  of  nmnicipal  operation  at  any 
time.  Section  73  now  provides  that  the  City  may  operate 
its  franchise  at  their  expiration.  Bargains  with  private 
operators  cannot,  however,  be  advantageously  made  in  the 
public  interest  unless  the  option  to  operate  at  any 
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time  shall  be  reserved  to  the  City.  The  power  to  operate 
does  not  necessarily  imply  operation  by  the  City,  but 
rather  that  the  City  shall  be  placed  in  a  position  to  obtain 
service  to  its  best  advantage. 

We  are  convinced  that  the  most  potent  corrupting  force 
in  Municipal  government  is  to  be  found  in  the  great 
private  profit  and  the  lax  public  control  which  are  now 
characteristic  of  long  term  franchise  grants,  involving 
governmental  functions  which  the  City  should  not  be 
divested  of, 

"The  fundamental  mistake  has  consisted  in  treat- 
ing franchise  grants  as  contracts,  unalterable  with- 
out the  consent  of  both  parties,  like  ordinary 
contracts  concerning  property.  Governments,  like 
individuals,  may  properly  enough  enter  into  contracts 
relating  to  property,  and  such  contracts  when  made 
should  be  respected;  but  governments  ought  not  by  con- 
tract to  divest  themselves  of  governmental  functions,  as 
they  do  to  an  extent  when  they  surrender  partial  control 
of  the  public  streets,  by  giving  to  private  interests  definite 
term  structural  rights  therein.  The  City  can  control 
completely  only  when  it  is  in  a  position  to  terminate  at 
any  time  the  right  of  use  claimed  by  any  person  or  cor- 
poration that  may  choose  to  defy  the  will  of  the  City  in 
any  respect.  In  other  words,  the  grant  terminable  at  the 
will  of  the  governing  authorities  is  the  only  kind  under 
which  the  City  can  be  sure  of  its  ability  to  dominate  the 
situation  at  all  times."* 


Resolutions  Submitted  with  the  above  Report. 

Resolved,  That  passenger  transportation  franchises 
should  not  be  granted  by  the  City  for  terras  longer  than 
twenty-five  years. 


•  From  article  by  Geo.  C.  Sikes  in  Atlantic  Monthly,  March,  1906. 
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That  at  the  expiration  of  grants  the  City  shall  have  the 
option  of  recovering  them  on  payment  to  the  conces- 
sionaire of  the  appraised  value  of  the  physical  plant 
at  that  time  exclusive  of  franchise  value,  provided  such 
plant  was  originally  constructed  at  the  expense  of  the 
concessionaire. 

That  the  City  shall  also  have  the  option  of  resumption 
at  any  intermediate  period  on  payment  to  the  conces- 
sionaire of  the  appraised  physical  value  of  the  plant, 
if  constructed  at  the  expense  of  the  concessionaire,  and 
in  addition  the  appraised  value  of  the  franchise  at  the 
time  of  resumption  not  exceeding  per  cent,  of  the 

cost  of  the  material  structure,  exclusive  of  equipment. 

Resolved,  That  contracts  for  the  use  of  any  of  the  East 
River  bridges  by  public  service  corporations  be  made  to 
conform  as  nearly  as  practicable  to  the  existing  Brooklyn 
bridge  contract  between  the  City  and  the  Brooklyn  Rapid 
Transit  Company. 

That  power  be  reserved  to  the  City  to  exact  transfers, 
under  equitable  conditions,  over  all  municipally  owned 
lines. 

That  franchises  granted  along  general  trunk  lines  of 
communication,  be  made  to  terminate  coincidently  with 
franchises  for  the  subsidiary  lines  of  each  such  system, 
and  that  during  the  next  five  years  franchises  be  made 
to  terminate  on  or  before  the  expiration  of  the  Sixth 
avenue  and  Eighth  street  grant  to  the  New  York  and 
New  Jersey  Company. 

That  while  it  may  be  and  probably  is  desirable  that  the 
trains  of  the  steam  roads  leading  to  New  York  City 
should  have  access  to  the  City  subways — the  local  subway 
travel  should  not  bo  prejudiced  as  a  consequence. 

That  adequate  provision  on  a  single  fare  basis  should 
be  made  now  for  the  extension  northerly  of  the  projected 
Bronx  lines. 
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That  north  and  south  subways  in  Manhattan  should  be 
built  near  the  surface  and  as  nearly  as  possible  in  straight 
lines  from  the  Battery  north,  and  that  east  and  west  sub- 
ways in  the  same  borough  should  be  conducted  on  the 
next  lower  level  through  the  piincipal  lateral  streets, 
from  river  to  river,  with  a  view  to  their  ultimate  extension 
to  Long  Island  and  New  Jersey— and  that  a  free  transfer 
system  between  these  two  classes  of  subways,  at  inter- 
secting points,  should  be  provided  for  the  future. 

Resolved,  That  the  Rapid  Transit  Commission  and  his 
Honor  the  Mayor,  be  requested,  immediately  upon  the 
convening  of  the  Legislature  and  before  the  City  shall 
grant  additional  transit  franchises,  to  demand  that  the 
Legislature  so  amend  the  Rapid  Transit  law  as  to  give 
the  Rapid  Transit  Commission  the  following  additional 
powers: 

1st.  To  separate  contracts  for  construction  from  operat- 
ing contracts. 

2nd.  To  provide  for  pipe  galleries. 

3rd.  To  contract  for  operating  periods  of  less  than 
thirty-five  years. 

4th.  To  enable  the  City  to  avail  itself,  if  need  be,  of  the 
power  of  municipal  operation. 

Respectfully  submitted  by 

THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

The  foregoing  report  was  adopted  by  the  New  York 
Board  of  Trade  and  Transportation  at  its  monthly  meet- 
ing, September  27,  1905. 

The  Board  then  unanimously  adopted  the  following 
resolution: 

Resolved,  That  the  Transit  Report  of  the  Executive 
Committee  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  City  Affairs, 
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and  that  such  Committee,  or  a  sub-committee  thereof, 
be  authorized  to  confer  with  the  State  and  City  Govern- 
ments, and  with  other  civic  bodies,  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  co-operation  to  make  effective  the  provisions  of 
the  Report  of  the  Executive  Committee,  and  report  to 
the  Board  at  each  regular  meeting  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  this  resolution,  Messrs.  Wm.  H.  Gibson, 
Philip  S.  Tilden  and  Calvin  Tomkins  were  appointed  a 
sub-committee  of  the  Committee  on  City  Affairs. 

(A  true  copy.) 

WM.  McCARROLL, 
President. 

Attest: 
Frank  S.  Gardner, 

Secretary. 

New  York,  September  27th,  1905. 
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CONSTITUTIONAL  HOME  RULE. 


CITIZENS  VNION  OF  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


COMMITTEES  ON  FRANCHISES  AND  ON  CONFERENCES. 


John  DeWitt  Warner. 

The  Citizens  Union  having  imposed  upon  these  Com- 
mittees the  duty  of  pushing  the  movement  for  a  Home  Rule 
Amendment  to  our  State  Constitution,  this  pamphlet  has 
been  compiled — in  answer  to  the  queries  most  commonly 
made,  in  suggestion,  to  those  throughout  the  State  interested 
in  the  subject  matter,  and  as  introduction  to  further  con- 
ference with  those  representing  public  opinion  in  cities 
other  than  New  York,  likely  to  be  affected,  and  whose 
co-operation  is  asked. 

In  May,  1903,  the  City  Committee  of  the  Citizens  Union 
adopted  the  following  resolutions : 

"  Resolved,  That  contracts  for  other  than  City  oper- 
"  ation  of  any  local  franchise  should  be  made  only  for 
"  short  periods  and  with  such  option  reserved  to  the 
"  City  to  retake  such  franchises  on  definite  terms  as 
"  shall  leave  it  free  to  adopt  such  policy  as  to  muni- 
"  cipal  or  private  operation  as  it  may  find  best;  and 

"  Be  it  further  Resolved,  That  it  be  referred  to  the 
"  Committees  on  Franchises  and  Legislation,  as  a  joint 
"  Committee,  to  report  for  approval  of  this  Committee 
"  such  scheme  for  Legislation  as  it  may  recommend. 


Franchises: 


Conference: 


Calvin  Tomkins,  Chairtnan, 
a.  j.  boulton, 
John  Ford, 
Charles  B.  Meyer, 
Frank  Moss, 


Frederick  S.  Lamb,  Chairman, 
Charles  Bolte, 
George  W.  Kirchwey, 
Edward  A.  Moffett, 
Henry  White. 
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"  so  enlarging  the  City's  powers  to  provide  for  opera- 
"  tion  of  public  services,  its  discretion  in  the  choice  of 
"  means  to  that  end  and  its  right  to  condemn  property 
"  required  therefor,  as  to  enable  it  always  to  secure 
"  for  our  citizens  the  best  possible  public  service." 

As  to  local  franchises,  the  Citizens  Union,  while  always 
conservative,  has  been  steadily  progressive. 

(i.)  In  the  first  Low  campaign,  1897,  its  platform  stated: 

"  We  demand  that  the  Qty  shall  retain  the  owner- 
"  ship  of  its  franchises,  and  that  all  grants  thereof  be 
"  for  limited  periods  in  order  that  increase  of  value 
"  shall  accrue  to  the  people ;  we  demand  stringent 
"  supervision  of  gas  and  railroad  companies  and  of  all 
"  other  corporations  using  City  franchises,  so  as  to 
"  ensure  adequate  service  at  reasonable  rates." 

(2.)  Its  platform,  on  which  Mayor  Low  was  elected  in 
1901,  named  among  "positive  benefits  for  tJie  people^^  which 
we  demanded : 

"  Home  Rule  for  the  City. 

"  Ownership  of  our  own  water  supply  and  acquisi- 
"  tion  for  just  compensation  of  gas  and  electric  light 
"  supplies,  to  be  operated  by  the  City,  if  adequate 
"  merit  system  safeguards  are  provided. 

"  Retention  by  the  City  of  ownership  of  all  of  its 
"franchises,  and  no  leasing  of  the  same  except  for 
"  short  periods.    .    .  .'' 

(3.)  In  igo2,  the  Union  memorialized  both  the  Republi- 
can and  Democratic  State  Conventions  in  behalf  of  certain 
planks  for  their  platforms  in  the  State  canvass,  one  being: 

"  Hovic  Rule  in  City  Service — by  granting  the  City 
"  the  authority,  wherever  now  denied  it,  to  own  and 
"  control  or  operate  all  extensions  of  jiublic  utilities, 
"  and  to  acciuire,  on  equitable  terms,  as  its  financial 
"  condition  shall  permit,  those  already  aliened  in  order 
"  that  the  City's  franchise  wealth  may  be  preserved 
"  and  ultimately  redeemed." 
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(40  In  February  last  (1903),  after  conference  with  other 
public-spirited  organizations,  it  issued  a  statement  from 
which  the  following  is  quoted  : 

"  However  wise  may  have  been  the  judgment  that 
"  induced  the  passage  of  the  Rapid  Transit  Act  12  years 
"  ago,  its  ultra-conservatism  has  now  become  a  serious 
"  menace  to  the  City's  interests." 

"  The  Union  believes  no  time  should  be  lost  in  free- 
"  ing  the  municipality  from  the  unnecessary  and 
"  dangerous  prohibition  of  immediate  control  of  the 
"  properties  created  by  the  expenditure  of  its  re- 
"  sources.    .    .  ." 

(5.)  Later  pressed  for  enactment  the  measure  known  as 
the  Elsberg  Bill,  expressly  providing  for:  ♦ 

(a)  New  lines  to  be  laid  out  for  successful  operation 
independently  of  those  now  contracted  for; 

{b)  Separation  of  contracts  for  construction  from  those 
of  operation,  and  limitation  of  the  latter  to  a  maximum 
terin  of  twenty  years; 

{c)  {In  connection  with  subway)  construction  of  ade- 
quate conduits,  pipes,  &c. ,  to  accommodate  other  public  serv- 
ices; • 

{d)  Repeal,  as  to  future  cases,  of  tax  exemptions  en- 
joyed by  the  present  subway  contractors  ; 

{e)  Reduced  fares  in  certain  contingencies;  first,  to 
school  children  and  then  to  others; 

if)  Approval  by  City  authority  (the  Board  of  Estimate 
and  Apportionment)  of  any  contract  for  operation. 

(6.)  And  in  September,  1903,  after  having  adopted  in  May 
the  Resolutions  first  quoted,  it  included  the  following  plank 
in  the  platform  for  its  campaign  in  1903  : 

(7,)  "  The  Union  believes  the  principles  of  municipal 
"  ownership  and  control,  to  which  the  City  is  already 
"  committed,  should  be  recognized  in  all  develop- 
*'  ments  of  instrumentalities  of  general  public  service, 
"  such  as  water,  light  and  transportation,  and  that  the 
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"  City  shall  have  full  power,  as  the  public  interests 
"  may  demand,  either  to  lease  for  short  terms  or 
"  operate  such  instrumentalities.  When  circumstances 
"  are  unfavorable  to  direct  operation,  private  fran- 
"  chises  should  be  limited  to  short  terms,  with  option 
"  of  resumption  by  the  City  on  pre-arranged  con- 
"  ditions. 

"  New  subways  are  about  to  be  contracted  for.  The 
'*  Rapid  Transit  Act  should  be  so  amended  that  the 
"  City,  not  the  corporations,  should  control  the  situa- 
"  tion,  and,  if  necessary,  as  a  means  of  compelling 
"  satisfactory  service,  the  City  should  have  the  power 
"  to  operate." 

Authority  and  Precedent. 

So  universal  and  rapid  has  been  development  of  opinion 
and  experience,  that  we  note  here  but  a  few  of  the  many 
items  by  which  we  have  been  impressed. 

In  People,  etc.,  v.  Common  Council  of  Detroit,  28  Mich.,  228, 
Judge  CoOLEY  well  stated  the  principle  involved  : 

"  Whoever  insists  upon  the  right  of  the  state  to  inter- 
fere and  control  by  compulsor}'  legislation  the  action  of 
the  local  constituency  in  matters  exclusively  of  local 
concern,  should  be  prepared  to  defend  a  like  interfer- 
ence in  the  action  of  private  corporations  and  of  natural 
persons.  It  is  as  easy  to  justif}'  on  principle,  a  law 
which  permits  the  rest  of  the  community  to  dictate  to 
an  individual  what  he  shall  cat,  and  what  he  shall  drink, 
and  what  he  shall  wear,  as  to  show  any  constitutional 
basis  for  one  under  which  the  people  of  other  parts  of 
the  state,  through  their  representatives,  dictate  to  the 
city  of  Detroit  what  fountains  shall  be  erected  at  its 
expense  for  the  use  of  its  citizens,  or  at  what  cost  it 
shall  purchase,  and  how  it  shall  improve  and  embellish 
a  park  or  boulevard  for  the  recreation  and  enjoyment 
of  its  citizens.  The  one  law  would  rest  upon  the  same 
fallacy  as  the  other,  and  the  reasons  tor  opposing 
and  contesting  it  would  be  the  same  in  each  case. 
And  zuhile  it  may  be  entirely  possible  that  in  any  particular 
instance  the  interference  would  be  beneficial  to  the  person  or 
the  community  xvhosc  rii^hts  are  invaded,  it  is  not  to  be 
overlooked  that  an  interference  to  compel  a  person  to  submit 
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to  something  for  his  own  good  may  be  made  use  of 
as  a  precedent  to  compel  hwi  at  some  future  time 
to  suhnit  to  extortion  and  plunder.  The  law  very 
properly  draws  a  line  between  that  which  is  admissi- 
ble and  that  which  is  not,  and  it  does  not  allow  outside 
dictation  in  matters  purely  of  local  concern,  for  one 
very  good  reason,  among  others  equally  good,  that  the 
motive  for  outside  interference  will  very  likely  be  something 
besides  a  desire  to  do  good  to  a  community  in  which  the 
parties  interfering  have  no  persottal  interest,  unless  of  a 
merely  sentimental  nature,  and  whose  burdens  they 
are  not  to  share,  or  enjoyments  participate  in.  All  such 
matters  are  left  to  those  whose  interests  will  prompt  them 
to  act  with  prtidence,  and  who — because  of  their  interest, 
and  because  they  relate  to  matters  that  must  come  under 
their  ozvn  view  and  observation — are  presumptively  best 
qualified  to  decide  upon." 

As  to  the  very  problem  before  us,  our  "  Tilden  Commis- 
sion "  of  1875,  (Wm.  M.  Evarts,  Samuel  Hand,  E.  L,  God- 
kin,  John  A.  Lott,  Josiah  M.  Van  Cott,  Jas.  C.  Carter, 
Oswald  Ottendorfer,  Wm.  Allen  Butler,  Simon  Sterne, 
Henry  F,  Dimock,)  reported 

"  Guided  by  these  general  views,  the  Commission 
"  proposed  a  framework  for  the  local  government  of 
"  cities  to  be  incorporated  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
"  State,  of  which  the  following  are  the  principal 
"  features  : 

"  First. —  The  delegation  of  the  entire  business  of 
"  local  administration  to  the  people  of  the  cities,  free 
"■^  from  legislative  interference  therewith',  reserving 
"  to  the  State  its  functions  of  making  the  general 
"  laws  under  which  the  local  affairs  are  to  be  ad- 
"  ministered,  and  also  a  supervision  of  the  manner 
"  of  administration.  ..." 

and  Proposed  Constitutional  Amendment: 

"  Sec.  8.  The  Legislature  shall  itself  have  no  power 
"  to  pass  any  law  for  the  opening,  making,  paving,  light- 
"  ing,  or  otherivise  improving  or  maintaining  streets, 
"  avenues,  parks,  or  places,  docks  or  wharves,  or  for  any 
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"  other  local  work  or  improvement  in  or  for  a  city  ;  but  all 
"  authority  necessary  for  such  purposes  shall  be  by  law 
"  conferred  on  the  city  government ;    .    .  ." 

while  in  October,  1900,  our  Chamber  of  Commerce  thus 

memorialized  the  Charter  Revision  Committee  : 

"...  Third,  as  to  Municipal  Ownership. —  This 
"  Committee  believe  that  the  City  should  own  its  water 
"  supply,  and  that  it  slmild  acquire,  if  it  can  be  done  on 
"  fair  terms,  the  gas  and  electrical  supplies  of  the  City. 
"  The  experience  of  municipal  governments  iti  Great 
"  Britain  abundantly  proves  that  such  ownership  has 
"  tended  to  the  public  welfare. 

"  Chas.  Stewart  Smith,      )  Sub-Committee  of  the 

"  George  Foster  PeABODY,  \     Executive  Committee 
t  '  I     of  the   Chamber  01 

"  J.  Kennedy  Tod,  )  commerce." 


Other  States. 

So  general  in  other  states  has  been  the  movement  toward 
Home  Rule  that  but  a  few  of  the  more  representative 
cases  can  be  noted  here. 

As  the  Constitution  of  California  now  stands,  it  reads 

(Art.  XL,  Sec.  8) : 

"  Sec.  8.  Any  city  .  .  .  containing  a  population  of 
"  more  titan  one  hundred  thotisand  inhabitants,  may  frame 
"  a  charter  of  its  own  government,  consistent  with  and 
"  subject  to  the  constitution  and  laws  of  this  state,  by 
"  causing  a  board  of  fifteen  freeholders,  who  shall 
"  have  been  for  at  least  five  years  qualified  electors 
"  thereof,  to  be  elected  by  the  qualified  voters  of 
"  such  city  .  .  .  whose  duty  it  shall  be  within 
"  one  hundred  days  after  such  election  to  prepare  and 
"  propose  a  charter  for  such  city.  .  .  .  Such  pro- 
"  posed  charter  shall  then  be  published  in  two  daily 
"  papers  of  general  circulation  in  such  city 
"  for  at  least  twenty  days  .  .  .  and  within  not  less 
"  than  thirty  days  after  the  completion  of  such  publi- 
"  cation,  it  shall  be  submitted  by  the  legislative 
"  authority  of  said  city  ...  to  the  qualified 
"  electors  thereof  at  a  general  or  special  election,  and 
"  if  a  majority  of  such  qualified  electors  voting  thereat 
"  shall  ratify  the  same,  it  shall  thereafter  be  submitted 
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"  to  the  legislature  ior  its  approval  or  rejection  as  a 
"  whole,  without  power  of  alteration  or  amendment. 
"  .  .  .  The  charter  so  ratified  may  be  amended  at  inter- 
"  vals  of  not  less  than  two  years,  by  proposals  therefor 
"  submitted  by  legislative  authority  of  the  city  .  .  .  to 
''the  qualified  voters  thereof  .  .  .  and  ratified  by  at 
"  least  three-fifths  of  the  qualified  electors  voting  thereat, 
"  a7id  approved  by  the  legislature  as  herein  provided  for 
"  the  approval  of  the  charter.  In  submitting  any  such 
"  charter  or  amendment  thereto,  any  alternative  article 
"  or  proposition  may  be  presented  for  the  choice  of  the 
"  voters,  and  may  be  voted  on  separately  without 
"  prejudice  to  others.    .    .    .  " 

Under  this  provision  the  present  Charter  of  San  Fran- 
cisco was  framed  and  adopted  by  that  City,  taking  effect  in 
1900.    From  it  we  quote  : 

"  Article  XII. — Acquisition  of  Public  Utilities. — 
"  It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  purpose  and  intetition  of  the 
"  people  of  the  City  and  County  that  its  public  utilities 
"  shall  be  gradually  acquired  and  ultimately  owned  by  the 
"  City  and  County.    To  this  end  it  is  hereby  ordained: 

"Section  i.  Within  one  year  from  the  date  upon 
"  which  this  Charter  shall  go  into  effect,  and  at  least 
"  every  two  years  thereafter  until  the  object  expressed 
"  in  this  provision  shall  have  been  fully  attained,  the 
"  Supervisors  must  procure  through  the  City  Engineer 
"  plans  and  estimates  of  the  actual  cost  of  the  original 
"  construction  and  completion  by  the  City  and  County 
"  of  water  works,  gas  works,  telephone  lines,  street 
"  railroads,  electric  light  works,  steam,  water  or  elec- 
"  trie  power  works,  and  such  other  public  utilities  as 
"  the  Supervisors  or  the  people  by  petition  to  the 
"  Board  may  designate.    .    .  . 

"Section  2.  After  such  plans  and  estimates  shall 
"  have  been  procured  and  filed,  the  Supervisors  shall, 
"  at  as  early  a  date  as  they  may  deem  for  the  best  in- 
"  terests  of  the  City  and  County,  enter  into  negotia- 
"  tions  for  the  permanent  acquisition  by  the  City  and 
"  County,  by  original  construction,  condemnation  or 
"  purchase  of  such  or  any  of  said  public  utilities  as 
"  they  may  regard  most  important  to  the  City  and 
"  County  to  be  first  acquired,  and  to  formulate  and 
"  submit  to  the  electors  of  the  City  and  County,  at  a 
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"  special  election,  propositions  for  the  permanent  ac- 
"  quisition  and  ownership  thereof.    .    .  . 

"  Section  3.  When  a  petition  or  petitions  signed  by 
"  electors  of  the  City  and  County  equal  in  number  to 
"  fifteen  per  centum  of  all  the  votes  cast  at  the  last 
**  preceding  general  election  shall  be  presented  to  the 
"  Supervisors,  setting  forth  that  the  signers  thereof 

favor  the  acquisition  by  the  City  and  County 
"  of  any  public  utility,  and  requesting  the  Board 
"  to  prepare  for  submission  to  the  electors  of  the 
"  City  and  County,  as  hereinafter  provided,  a  prop- 
"  osition  lor  the  acquisition  of  such  utility ;  it  shall 
"  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  to  immediately  take  such 
"  steps  or  to  enter  into  such  negotiations  as  will  enable 
"  it  to  formulate  such  a  proposition  for  submission  to 
"  the  electors  aforesaid. 

"  Sec.  14.  A  neglect  or  refusal  on  the  part  of  the 
"  Supervisors  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this 
"  Article  shall  constitute  cause  for  the  removal  from 
"  office  of  any  member  or  members  of  the  Board  guilty 
"  of  such  neglect  or  refusal." 

As  to  safeguarding  City  interests  in  cases  where  private 
operation  is  had,  Massachusetts  seems  to  have  had  the  most 
satisfactory  experience.  See  report  of  the  Mass.  Franchise 
Committee,  1898 : 

"One  feature  in  the  franchise  granted  to  the  Massa- 
"  chusetts  companies  immediately  attracts  notice  ;  from 
"  the  beginning  they  were,  and  still  almost  invariably 
"  are,  in  terms  perpetual,  while  in  reality  legally  re- 
"  vocable  at  the  discretion  of  local  boards.    .    .  . 

"  In  theory,  such  a  franchise  is  to  the  last  degree  illogi- 
"  cal.  //  can  be  compared  only  to  a  lease,  terminable  at  will 
"  by  the  lessor,  and  without  provision  for  the  compensation 
of  the  lessee.  Such  a  system,  if  suggested,  would  nat- 
"  urally  be  pronounced  impracticable,  if  not  absurd,  and  it 
"  would  be  assumed  that  private  capital  would  never 
*' embark  in  ventures  so  lacking  in  the  element  of  pcrma- 
"  nence  and  security.  Yet  in  Massachusetts  this  has  not 
"proved  the  case;  nor  c.in  it  be  said  that  the  system  has, 
"for  the  half  century  it  has  been  in  use,  worked  othcrzvise 
"  then  on  the  whole  satisfactorily.    .    .  . 

"  in  the  course  of  the  protracted  hearings  before  the 
"  Committee  it  was  very  noticeable  that  no  change 
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"  was  advocated  by  the  representatives  of  the  munici- 
"  palities  or  of  the  companies,  nor,  apparently,  did  the 
"  suggestion  of  such  a  change  commend  itself  to  either. 
"  Some  amendments  in  detail  of  the  existing  law  and 
"  partial  measure  of  protection  against  possible  orders 
"  of  sudden,  ill-considered  or  aggressive  revocation 
"  were  suggested  ;  but  it  was  evident  that,  while  the 
"municipalities  wanted  to  retain  as  a  weapon— a  sort, 
"of  discussion  bludgeon — the  right  of  revocation  at 
"  will,  the  companies  preferred,  on  the  whole,  a 
"  franchise  practically  permanent  though  never  ab- 
"  solutely  certain,  to  a  fixed  contract  tenure  for  a 
"  shorter  term,  subject  to  the  danger  of  alteration  at 
"  every  periodical  renewal.  The  Committee  found 
"  itself  forced  to  conclude  that  the  Massachusetts 
"  franchise,  which  might  perhaps  not  improperly  be 
"  termed  a  tenure  during  good  behaviour,  would  in  its 
"  practical  results  compare  favorably  with  any" — 

and  the  policy  of  the  the  same  State,  as  later  stated  in  Gover- 
nor Crane's  veto  (1901)  of  the  Boston  Rapid  Transit  Act: — 

"  Under  the  terms  of  the  bill  the  Boston  Elevated 
"  Railway  Company  has  three  months  in  which  to  ac- 
"  cept  its  provisions,  and  it  does  not  become  a  law  un- 
"  less  so  accepted  by  the  company.  No  such  privilege 
"  is  given  to  the  city.  Such  a  discrimination  in  favor 
"  of  one  of  the  two  parties  affected  by  the  bill  is,  in  my 
"  opinion,  unjust  and  unwarranted. 

"  Previous  legislatures  have  referred  to  the  city  of 
"  Boston,  for  its  acceptance  or  rejection,  acts  relating 
"  to  rapid  transit.  And  the  result  of  the  ballots  so 
"  taken  shows  that  the  voters  have  acted  intelligently, 
"  and  with  a  full  understanding  of  the  issues  involved. 
"...  1  see  no  good  reason  why  these  precedents 
"  should  not  be  followed  in  a  bill  so  important  and  far- 
"  reaching  in  its  consequences  to  the  citizens  of  Boston 
"  as  is  the  one  before  us. 

"  But  there  is  a  still  more  serious  objection  to  the 
"  bill.  It  involves  a  surrender  of  public  rights  for  an 
"  unusual  term  of  years,  and  under  unusual  conditions. 
"  No  street  railway,  with  the  exception  of  certain  priv- 
"  ileges  heretofore  assured  to  the  West  End  Street 
"  Railway  Company  and  the  Boston  Elevated  Railway 
"  Company  for  special  reasons,  has  other  than  a  re- 
"  vocable  franchise  in  a  public  way. 
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"  But  this  bill  will,  if  it  becomes  a  law,  give  to  a 
"  private  corporation  a  valuable  monopoly  in  a  great 
"  public  thoroughfare  and  will  perpetuate  that  monop- 
"  oly  for  forty  years.  '  It  not  only  binds  this  genera- 
"  tion  ;  it  ties  the  hands  of  the  generation  to  come.' 

"  No  reason  affecting  the  public  welfare  requires  the 
"  adoption  of  this  extraordinary  proposition.  The 
"  rapid  transit  of  passengers  by  means  of  a  subway  is 
"  no  longer  an  experiment.  There  can  be  no  reason- 
"  able  doubt  that  if  such  a  structure  be  built  and  paid 
"  for  by  the  city  it  can  be  leased  to  a  transportation 
"  company  for  a  sum  amply  sufficient  to  take  care  of 
*'  the  interest  on  the  money  borrowed  therefor,  and  to 
"  provide  a  sinking  fund  for  its  ultimate  redemp- 


The  following  is  quoted  from  the  Illinois  (Mueller)  Act, 
of  1903,  empowering  cities  (including  Chicago),  to  Own  and 
Operate  Street  Railways: 

"Section  i.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  People  of  the 
"  State  of  Illinois,  represented  in  the  General  Assem- 
"  bly  :  Tliat  every  city  of  this  State  shall  have  the  power 
"  to  own,  construct,  acquire,  purchase,  maintain  and  oper- 
"  ate  street  railways  within  tts  corporate  litnits,  and  to 
"  lease  the  same  or  any  part  of  the  same  to  any  company  in- 
"  corporated  under  the  general  laxvs  of  this  State  for  the 
"  purpose  of  operating  street  raihvays,  for  any  period  not 
"  longer  than  tiventy  years,  on  such  terms  and  conditions 
"  as  the  city  council  shall  deem  for  the  best  interests  of 
"  the  public. 

''  But  no  city  shall  proceed  to  operate  street  railways 
"  unless  the  proposition  to  operate  shall  first  have  been 
"  submitted  to  the  electors  of  such  city  as  a  separate 
"  proposition,  and  approved  by  three-fifths  of  those 
"  voting  thereon.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  any  such  city 
*'  to  incorporate  in  any  grant  to  a  private  company  of 
"  the  right  to  contract  or  operate  street  railways  a 
"  reservation  of  the  right  on  the  part  of  such  city  to 
"  take  ovei-  all  or  part  of  such  street  railways,  at  or 
"  before  the  expiration  of  the  grant,  upon  such  terms 
"  and  conditions  as  may  be  provided  in  the  grant ; 

*'  No  ordinance  authorizing  a  lease  for  a  longer 
"  period  than  five  vears  shall  go  into  effect  until  the 
"  expiration  of  sixt)  days  from  and  after  its  passage. 
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"  And  if,  within  such  sixty  days,  there  is  filed  with  the 
"  city  clerk  of  such  city  a  petition  signed  by  ten  per 

cent,  of  the  voters  voting  at  the  last  preceding  elec- 
"  tion  for  mayor,  in  such  city,  asking  that  such  ordi- 
"  nance  be  submitted  to  popular  vote,  then  such  ordi- 

nance  shall  not  go  into  effect  unless  the  question  of 
"  the  adoption  of  such  ordinance  shall  first  be  sub- 
"  mitted  to  the  electors  of  such  city  and  approved  by 
"  a  majority  of  those  voting  thereon.  ..." 

November  4,  1902,  Colorado  adopted  the  Constitutional 
Amendment,  from  which  the  following  is  taken  : 

"  Sec.  1  .  .  .  said  corporation  ('  City  and  County 
"  of  Denver ')  .  .  .  shall  have  the  power,  within  or 
"  without  its  territorial  limits,  to  construct,  condemn  and pur- 
"  chase,  acquire,  lease,  add  to,  maintain,  conduct  and  operate, 
"  waterworks,  light  plants,  power  plants,  transportation  sys- 
"  terns,  heating  plants,  and  any  other  public  utilities  or  works 
' '  or  ways  local  in  use  and  extent,  in  whole  or  in  part,  and 
"  everything  required  therefor,  for  the  use  of  said  city 

and  county  and  the  inhabitants  thereof.  And  as  to 
"  any  such  systems,  plants  or  works  or  ways,  or  any 
"  contracts  in  relation  or  connection  with  either,  that 
"  may  exist  and  which,  said  city  and  county  may  de- 
'*  sire  to  purchase,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  same  or  any 
"  part  thereof  may  be  purchased  by  said  city  and 
"  county,  which  may  enforce  such  purchase  by  pro- 

ceedings  at  law  as  in  taking  land  for  public  use  by 
"  right  of  eminent  domain,  . 

"  Sec.  4.  .  .  .  the  people  of  the  city  and  county  of 
"  Denver  are  hereby  vested  with  and  they  shall  always  have 
"  tJie  exclusive  power  in  the  making,  altering,  revising  or 
"  amending  their  charter. 

"Sec.  5.  The  citizens  of  the  city  and  county  of 
"  Denver  shall  have  the  exclusive  power  to  amend 
"  their  charter  or  to  adopt  a  new  charter,  or  to  adopt 
"  any  measure  as  herein  provided.    .    .  . 

"  Sec.  6.  Cities  of  the  first  and  second  class  in  this 
"  state  are  hereby  empowered  to  propose  for  submis- 
"  sion  to  a  vote  of  the  qualified  electors  proposals  for 
"  charter  conventions  and  to  hold  the  same,  and  to 
"  amend  any  such  charter,  with  the  same  force  and  in 
"  the  same  manner  and  have  the  same  power,  as  near 
"  as  may  be,  as  set  out  in  sections  four  (4)  and  five  (5) 
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"  hereof,  with  full  power  as  to  real  and  personal  prop- 
"  erty  and  public  utilities,  works  or  ways,  as  set  out  in 
"  section  one  (i)  of  this  amendment." 

The  Scheme  Proposed. 
In  its  report,    the   Citizens  Union  Joint  Committee 
stated  : 

We  have  kept  well  within  our  commission,  and  have 
stopped  far  short  of  what  we  might  have  done. 
This  has  been  the  result  of  two  causes: 

First. — Divided  as  your  Committee  still  is  as  to  the 
comparative  advantages  of  private — as  distinguished 
from  direct  or  City — operation,  we  have  refrained  from 
unnecessary  detail  in  directions  that  might  specially 
favor  either  system. 

Second. — It  has  seemed  better  to  make  prompt, 
though  conservative,  experiment,  and  thus  get  results 
as  a  basis  for  future  action,  than,  by  attempting  more, 
to  delay  experiment  until  more  can  be  agreed  upon. 

In  brief, the  situation  is  this:  Our  Charter  limitations  not 
merely  prevent  New  York  from  serving  herself,  but  ob- 
struct the  City  from  freely  securing  private  co-operation 
(corporate  or  individual)  in  providing  for  public  needs. 
Until  our  City  is  fully  empowered  to  acquire,  construct, 
own  and  operate — as  well  as  farm  out — plants  for  public 
service,  it  cannot  adequately  provide  for  the  convenience, 
comfort  and  economy  of  City  life  and  business. 

To  give  it  such  powers,  as  well  as — when  given — to  pro- 
tect them  from  legislative  interference,  our  State  Con- 
stitution mii§t  be  amended. 

By  notinj^  the  field  which  must  be  covered  by  one  of  the 
three  classes  of  legislation  (Constitutional  Amendment 
State  Law,  Local  Ordinances),  the  first  needed  can  best  be 
framed.  We  have,  therefore,  included  parts  II  and  III 
of  the  scheme  submitted  herewith,  merely  as  noting  mat- 
ters which  should  be  meanwhile  kept  in  mind.     Our  sug- 
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gestions  in  such  regard  must  therefore  be  considered  as  rather 
illustrative,  than  even  provisional. 

Indeed,  as  to  legislation  pending  Constitutional  Amend- 
ment, your  Committee  considers  the  latter  so  essential 
that  it  regards  the  present  status,  however  critical, 
as  but  temporary,  and  to  be  dealt  with  as  such — always, 
however,  on  lines  that  shall  hot  forestall  the  fullest  exercise 
by  the  City  of  its  proper  functions  with  reference  to  local 
franchises,  as  fast  as  the  power  therefor  can  be  secured. 

While  some  of  the  questions  involved  are  of  special 
importance  to  this  port — the  constitutional  amendment  pro- 
posed might  be  almost  equally  called  for  by,  and  equally 
applicable  to  many  other  cities  of  our  State.  Recalling, 
however,  the  late  vote  on  canal  amendments,  as  well  as  the 
growing  demand  from  other  cities  of  our  State  of  power 
to  deal  with  their  local  franchises,  it  seems  clear  that  an 
appropriate  constitutional  amendment  in  favor  of  all  cities 
of  the  first  and  second  class  would  promptly  be  ratified 
by  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  State  electorate. 

As  to  the  scheme  now  presented,  we  believe  it  to  have 
these  advantages  : 

ist.  It  involves  no  economic  or  political  principle  to 
which  the  Union  (with  most  of  our  fellow  citizens)  is  not 
already  committed, 

2d.  It  would  help  to  make  simple  and  direct  every  step 
to  be  taken  in  these  matters ;  and  enforce  definite  and 
prompt  responsibility  therefor  to  the  people  most  con- 
cerned. 

3d.  Including  no  item  as  to  which  precedents  of  both 
public  and  private  operation  is  not  abundant,  it  gives  such 
scope  for  experiment  as  to  ensure  development  in  the  di- 
rections that  shall  have  been  approved  by  the  crucial  test 
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of  practice — a  settlement  with  which  opponents  and  advo- 
cates of  municipal  operation  should  be  alike  content,  and 
on  the  basis  of  which  may  later  be  extended  whichever 
system  shall  best  justify  itself. 

4th.  The  system  we  propose  would  keep  our  City  Ad- 
ministration so  constantly  face  to  face  with  our  citizens  as 
to  insure  the  best  efforts  of  the  former  and  the  best  vigi- 
lance of  the  latter. 

Scheme  for  Home  Rule  in  Local  Public  Service. 
I.— Constitutional  Amendment. 

{a.)  The  City  should  be  empowered,  by  direct  operation 
or  contract,  to  provide  for  the  following  public  services 
within  its  corporate  limits  : 

(i.)  Street,  &c.,  Railways — whether  surface,  elevated 
or  sub-surface. 

(2.)  Sewers  and  Water,  Gas  (for  light  and  fuel)  and 
Electricity  (for  light  and  power)  supply. 

(3.)  Bridges,  Ferries  and  Docks,  including  Ware- 
housing and  Graving. 

(Note. — Other  services  will  certainly  be  needed,  and  some 
might  now  be  included.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  this  Constitu- 
tional Amendment  would  rather  define  the  policy  of  the  State 
than  curtail  present  powers,  constitutional  provision  therefore 
might  well  wait — being  now  made  only  for  services  which  ex- 
perience has  shown  the  City  should  provide  for.) 

{d.)  The  State  Legislature  should  be  deprived  of  power 
to  legislate  in  these  regards — except  in  special  cases,  by 
concurrence  with  the  local  legislature. 

(Note. — How  far  such  concurrence  should  be  required,  or  on 
the  other  hand,  the  City  be  left  independent,  may  be  a  question. 
It  is  clear,  however,  that  the  Legislature  should  have  only  per- 
missive power,  if  any;  and  that  to  the  City  should  at  least  be 
secured  the  initiative  as  well  as  immunity  from  outside  interference 
in  its  local  concerns.) 

(c.)  It  should  be  provided  that  in  estimating  Cit^  in- 
debtedness in  connection  with  limitation  of   the  City's 
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power  to  add  thereto,  investments  in  public  service  plants 
or  working  capital  therefor  should  be  excluded  ;  provided, 
{a)  that  they  shall  have  been  authorized  by  popular  vote  on 
referendum,  and  ib)  that  such  shall  not  aggregate  more 
than  5  per  cent,  of  the  assessed  valuation  of  taxable  real 
estate  in  the  city. 

(Note. — It  may  be  argued  that  an  investment,  whether 
profitable  or  otherwise,  should  be  considered  as  such  in  estima- 
ting public  as  well  as  private  assets. 

The  debt  limitation,  however,  is  based  upon  a  different  theory  ; 
our  suggestion  is  intended  not  to  antagonize  the  theory,  but  to 
prevent  its  application  to  cases  not  contemplated  when  our 
present  Constitution  was  framed.) 

II.— General  Legislation  (if  not  by  Constitution). 

(fl:.)  The  City  should  be  forbidden  to  lease  the  franchises 
or  plant  of  any  service,  or  to  bind  itself  by  any  contract 
in  regard  thereto,  for  a  time  aggregating,  including  re- 
newals— 

(1)  More  than  25  years  ; 

(2)  Or  for  more  than  10  years,  except  in  accord  with 
a  vote  of  citizens  on  Referendum  ; 

(^•)  (3)  Or  all,  except  on  definite  terms,  on  which,  at 
any  time,  the  City  may  assume  operation. 

(f.)  The  City  should  be  empowered  to  condemn  at  its 
fair  value — depreciation  allowed  for— all  real  property  or 
franchise  rights  now  or  hereafter  used  in  operation  of  any 
public  service,  or  needed  therefor — in  such  case  title  and 
possession  to  v'est  in  the  City  at  institution  ot  proceedings 
to  condemn. 

(<a?.)  Referendum  should  be  provided  by  which  voters  at 
any  general  election  may  decide  between  public  and  pri- 
vate operation  of  services. 

(1)  On  initiative  of  City  authorities —published  at 
least  30  days  before  Election  Day  ; 

(2)  On  petition  of  10  per  cent,  voters  at  last  regis- 
tration— filed  at  least  60  days  before  Election  Day. 
Such  decision  obligatory  when  had. 

{e.')  Definite  provision  should  be  made  for  extent  to  which 
details  might  be  settled  : 

(1)  By  regulation  on  the  official  directly  in  charge; 

(2)  By  local  ordinance  ;  or 

(3)  By  legislative  concurrence  in  local  ordinance, 
respectively. 
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III.— Administrative  Methods. 

(a.)  Provide  for  a  City  official  "  Director  of  Public 
Services"  (appointed  and  removable  by  the  Mayor),  con- 
stitute him  head  of  a  Department  of  Public  Service. 

(If.)  Put  under  this  Department  three  Bureaus — (i) 
Water,  Gas,  and  Electricity  supply  ;  (2)  Street  and  Tunnel 
Transport;  (3)  Docks,  Bridges  and  Ferries— each  to  be  in 
charge  of  a  Commissioner  to  be  appointed  by  the  Director, 
and  to  be  head  of  a  full  Bureau  staff — administrative  and 
engineering. 

{c.)  Distribute  among  these  Bureaus  the  present  functions 
of  the  Department,  of  Gas,  Water  and  Electricity,  and  of 
Bridges  and  Docks,  as  well  as  those  functions  newly  under- 
taken. 

{d.)  So  far  as  practicable,  on  precedents  of  experience 
here  or  elsewhere,  prescribe  duties  of  several  deputies. 

(e.)  Make  Department  of  Public  Service  dependent  upon 
the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  for  appropria- 
tions and  authorization  of  expenditures  to  like  extent  as 
e.  g.  are  Borough  Presidents. 

(Note. — The  inter-relation  of  these  City  functions  favors 
handling  them  by  a  single  department,  and  militates 
against  distribution  among  too  numerous  Bureaus — though 
the  fact  that  they  would  be  controlled  in  a  single  interest — 
that  of  the  City — would  largely  remedy  present  evils  and 
permit  needed  correlation.) 

Above  is  intended  to  suggest  a  practical,  rather  than  a  per- 
fect system,  and  leaves  other  less  active  services  to  remain 
as  now  ;  though  in  this  respect  our  Charter  is  faulty — mar- 
kets belonging  more  naturally  to  the  Borough  Presidents, 
and  Express  Messenger,  stage,  telephone  and  other  services 
being  wholly  unprovided  for. 
But  once  having  adopted  a  general  system  with  respect  to 
the  services  above  provided  for,  inclusion  of  others,  or 
re-distribution  of  ofTicial  functions  may  be  left  to  experi- 
ence. 

The  Constitutional  Amendment  Proposed. 

On  consideration  by  the  City  Committee  of  the  Citizens 
Union,  the  matter  was  referred  to  its  Committee  on  Fran- 
chises, to  recommend  the  form  that  the  Constitutional 
Amendment  needed  should  take.    Such  Committee  having 
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reported,  after  full  consideration  of  such  Report,  the  City 
Committee  took  action  as  follows: 

(1)  Resolved,  That  the  Franchise  Committee  be  and  is 
instructed  to  procure  to  be  introduced  and  progressed  in  the 
Legislature,  a  joint  resolution  to  effectuate  Division  I. 
{Constitutional  Amendment^  of  the  plan  for  Home  Rule  in 
Public  Service,  reported  by  its  Joint  Committee,  and  that 
the  draft  nova  reported — subject  to  amendment  of  the  third 
section  tliereof  as  Jiow  adopted  by  this  Committee  on  recom- 
mendation of  the  Executive  Committee — be  referred  back 
to  the  Committee  with  approval. 

(2)  Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Conference  be  and 
is  itistructed  to  confer  with  such  individuals  or  orgajiiza- 
tions  as  in  other  cities  it  may  find  to  favor  Home  Rule  in 
Local  Franchises,  towards  securing  their  co-operation  to- 
wards the  Constitutional  Amendment  and  legislatioti  needed 
therefor. 

(3)  Resolved,  That  the  purpose  of  the  City  Committee  in 
adopti7ig  the  report  of  the  Franchise  Committee,  with  pro- 
posed amendments,  is  not  to  commit  the  Citizens  Union  to 
any  policy  as  to  municipal  operation.  But  it  is  realized 
that  if  such  poiver  be  not  granted  to  the  City,  it  will  not 
have  complete  control  of  its  public  services  and  will  be  at  the 
mercy  of  combinations  of  contractors  and  others.  The  power 
to  operate  is  essential  to  a  complete  gra?it  of  power. 

As  thus  directed,  a  joint  resolution  for  Constitutional 
Amendment  was  promptly  introduced  in  the  Assembly  by 
Mr.  Newcomb,  of  this  city,  as  follows: 

(Citizens  Union  Constitutional  Amendment.) 

Concurrent  Resolution  of  the  Legislature  proposing 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  adding  Section  4  to 
Article  XII  of  the  Constitution,  relating  to  public  services 
in  Citie^,  and  adding  Section  30  to  Article  III  of  the  Con- 
stitution, restricting  legislation  as  to  public  services  in  Cities, 
and  amending  Section  10  of  Article  VIII  of  the  Consti- 
tution, relating  to  the  debt  limit  of  Counties,  Cities,  and 
Towns. 

Senate 

Section  i.  Resolved  (if  the  Assembly  concur)  that  Arti- 
cle XII  of  the  Constitution  be  amended  by  adding  thereto 
the  following  : 
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Section  4.  Public  Services  in  Cities  :  Any  City,  in  the 
discretion  of  those  officers  or  bodies  in  such  City  that 
have  charge  ot  the  appropriation  of  its  public  funds, 
may  provide,  by  direct  operation  or  contract,  for  the 
following  public  services  within  its  corporate  limits,  (i) 
street  railways,  whether  surface,  elevated,  or  sub-sur- 
face;  (2)  Sewers;  (3)  Water;  (4)  Gas,  whether  for  light, 
fuel  or  other  purposes ;  (5)  Electricity,  whether  for 
light,  heat,  power  or  other  purposes;  (6)  Bridges:  (7) 
Ferries;  (8)  Docks,  including  warehousing  and  grav- 
ing ;  or  any  thereof ;  and  to  that  end  may  acquire- 
by  purchase  or  condemnation  such  real  estate,  fran- 
chise rights  and  other  property  as  may  be  needed 
therefor. 

Senate 

Section  2.  Resolved  (if  the  Assembly  concur)  that  Article 
III  of  the  Constitution  be  amended  by  adding  thereto  the 
following  : 

Section  30.  Restriction  as  to  laws  affecting  public 
services  in  cities:  The  Legislature  shall  itself  have  no 
power  to  pass  any  law  providing,  within  the  corporate 
limits  of  any  city,  for  the  following  public  services,  (i) 
street  railways,  whether  surface,  elevated  or  sub- 
surface; (2)  Sewers;  (3)  Water;  (4)  Gas,  whether  for 
light,  fuel  or  other  purposes;  (5)  Electricity,  whether 
for  light,  heat  or  power  or  other  purposes  ;  (6)  Bridges; 
(7)  Ferries;  (8)  Docks,  including  warehousing  and 
graving  or  any  of  them  ;  but  laws  shall  be  made  to 
effectuate  section  4  of  Article  XII  of  this  Constitution; 
provided  that  no  law  shall  be  made  in  the  premises, 
except  at  the  request  or  with  the  concurrence  of  those 
officers  or  bodies  of  the  City  or  Cities  affected  that 
have  charge  of  the  appropriation  of  its  or  their  public 
funds. 

Senate 

Section  3.  Resolved  (if  the  Assembly  concur)  that  Sec- 
tion 10  of  Article  VIII  of  the  Constitution  be  amended  by 
adding  the  following: 

Provided  that,  under  the  provision  of  Sec.  4  of 
Article  XII  of  this  Constitution,  any  City  may  become 
indebted  for  the  purpose  of  investment  in  the  plant — 
realty,  personalty —or  franchises  of  the  public  services 
enumerated  by  such  Section  4,  or  any  one  or  more  of 
them,  to  an  extent,  in  addition  to  ten  per  centum  of 
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such  assessed  valuation  of  the  real  estate  ot  such  City 
subject  to  taxation  of  the  amount  of  such  indebtedness 
theretofore — and  whether  heretofore  or  hereafter — in- 
curred for  water  supply  and  dock  purposes,  or  either 
of  them.  Provided,  as  to  any  portion  of  such  additional 
indebtedness,  so  permitted,  that  it  shall  have  been  au- 
thorized by  a  majority  vote  of  the  electors  of  said 
City ;  provision  for  taking  which  vote  shall  be  made 
by  law. 

Senate 

Section  4.  Resolved  (if  the  Assembly  concur)  that  the 
foregoing  amendments,  in  conformity  with  section  one  of 
article  fourteen  of  the  Constitution,  be  referred  to  the 
Legislature,  to  be  chosen  at  the  next  general  election  of 
Senators  and  be  published  for  three  months  previous  to 
the  time  of  such  election. 


It  is  hoped  that  the  Resolution  too  clearly  states  its 
purpose  to  require  much  of  explanation. 
It  provides  for  three  things: 

First. — Authority  to  cities  to  provide  for  operation 
of  the  public  services  in  question. 


Second.— Prohibition  of  the  State  Legislature  from 
intervention  therein  as  to  any  City,  except  on  request 
by,  or  with  concurrence  of  its  local  authorities. 


Third. — That  in  estimating  indebtedness,  constitu- 
tionally limited  to  ten  per  cent.,  water  and  dock 
investments — these  having  proved  in  general  profitable 
under  municipal  operation— be  not  included  (to  the 
extent  that  by  public  vote  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
these  be  required  for  similar  investment  in  other  public 
service). 
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As  to  more  special  provisos  to  meet  the  respective  need 
of  the  several  classes  of  our  cities,  or  the  special  circum 
stances  of  either,  we  await  suggestion. 

THE  COMMITTEE  ON  FRANCHISES, 

Calvin  Tomkins,  Chairman. 

THE  COMMITTEE  ON  CONFERENCE, 

Frederick  S.  Lamb,  Chairman. 

New  York,  March  i,  1904. 
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PASSENGER  TRANSPORTATION  FRANCHISES  AND 
THEIR  CONTROL  BY  THE  CITY. 


R  K  P  O  R  T 

BY  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  NEW  YORK 
BOARD  OF  TRADE  AND  TRANSPORTATION, 

Adopted  by  the  Board  September  27th,  1905, 


The  rapid  growth  and  development  of  the  metropoli- 
tan district  of  New  York,  including  Westchester  County, 
Long  Island,  and  the  four  northern  counties  of  New  Jer- 
sey, will  make  this  City  the  greatest  city  of  the  world.  Its 
harbor  facilities  and  its  unrivalled  accessibility  of  approach 
from  the  West  through  the  Hudson  and  Mohawk  valleys 
are  of  more  than  national  significance,  since  the  City  is  so 
situated  as  to  make  it  the  centre  of  exchange  for  those 
countries  situated  between  the  Rocky  and  Ural  Mountains, 
whose  commerce  is  tributary  to  the  North  Atlantic  basin. 
The  rail  and  water  bound  commerce  of  the  world  coming 
to  it  is  the  cause  of  the  present  greatness  of  the  City  and 
will  control  its  future  destiny  as  well.  If  the  City  is  to 
take  full  advantage  of  its  natural  opportunities  it  must 
balance  outside  transportation  to  and  from  its  gates  by  an 
adequate  system  of  internal  transport,  both  for  passengers 
and  commodities.  Unless  such  a  system  of  cheap  and 
rapid  transit  shall  be  provided  its  growth  and  efficiency 
will  be  seriously  retarded. 

Commercial  needs  and  social  opportunity  outweigh  all 
other  considerations.  Increase  of  population  without  con- 
sequent increase  of  congestion  constitutes  the  crucial  City 
problem.  Distribution  of  population  over  an  ever  widen- 
ing area  is  the  best  solution  and  adequate  and  cheap  trans- 
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port  between  home  and  work  the  first  need  to  this  end. 
Since  the  opening  of  the  Erie  Canal  no  event  of  equal  im- 
portance to  the  City  has  transpired  until  the  present  sub- 
way was  built.  In  the  construction  of  this  first  subway 
the  Rapid  Transit  Commission  has  demonstrated  the  en- 
tire practicability  of  underground  and  under  harbor  transit. 
This  constitutes  a  notable  achievement,  for  which,  how- 
ever, the  City  has  paid  a  high  price  in  the  terms  of  the 
seventy-five  year  Belmont  contract.  It  should  now  reap 
the  full  benefit  of  its  first  experiment.  Subway  transit  is 
no  longer  in  an  experimental  stage,  and  the  City  is  in  a 
peculiarly  advantageous  position  to  bargain  for  its  future 
rapid  transit  facilities. 

The  prompt  development  of  its  subways  by  the  City 
through  the  agency  of  the  Rapid  Transit  Commission  on 
a  grand  scale  is  now  imminent — the  immense  and  unpre- 
cedented powers  entrusted  to  the  Commission,  together 
with  certain  equally  unwise  legislative  restraints  placed 
on  its  power  to  contract  for  the  City's  interest— the  fact 
that  the  franchises  now  under  consideration  by  it  include 
the  control  of  the  most  important  trunk  line  routes  lead- 
ing to  the  business  centre  of  the  City,  the  untrammeled 
possession  of  which  by  private  corporations  may  seriously 
prejudice  the  subsequent  development  of  a  comprehensive 
plan  of  City  transit— constitute  sound  reasons  for  a  care- 
ful public  scrutiny  of  the  whole  question  of  City  transit  at 
this  particular  time. 

Lower  Manhattan  constitutes  both  the  objective  and 
departing  point  for  the  daily  tides  of  travel.  The  strain 
on  facilities  incident  to  the  rush  hours  in  the  morning 
and  in  the  evening;  the  long,  narrow  configuration  of 
the  island,  with  its  crowded  and  insufficient  transit  lines 
converging  at  the  south;  the  tidal  water  belt  which  sur- 
rounds it  on  the  east,  west  and  south;  its  tall  buildings, 
housing  an  unprecedented  factory,  office  and  tenement 
population;  its  street  system  planned  in  many  respects 
for  obsolete  conditions-  all  these  add  difficulties  to  our 
transit  problem. 

It  is  evident  that  the  greatest  degree  of  congestion  is 
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now  and  will  continue  to  be  localized  in  lower  Manhat- 
tan, and  that  this  congestion  tends  seriously  to  increase 
in  direct  proportion  to  the  growth  of  the  whole  city,  and 
as  transport  facilities  to  and  from  other  boroughs  are 
made  more  adequate.  These  conditions  offer  additional 
reasons  why  the  situation  should  be  promptly  and  broadly 
dealt  with  before  the  opportunity  shall  have  been  fore- 
stalled. 

For  many  years  it  has  been  the  custom  to  farm  out  the 
privilege  of  passenger  transportation  within  the  City  of 
New  York  to  numerous  traction  companies  for  long 
terms  and  without  adequate  guarantee  for  controlling  or 
extending  service.  Exploitation  of  these  privileges  for 
dividends  and  stock- watering  profits  has  resulted  in  a 
congested  and  unsatisfactory  service,  w^hich  is  being  only 
temporarily  relieved  by  the  present  subway. 

So  far  as  concerns  the  public,  the  great  transport  inter- 
ests of  New  York  constitute  a  single  combine  of  three 
mutually  jealous  groups,  the  controlling  interests  steadily 
trending  more  perfectly  to  coalesce,  i.  e.,  Interborough, 
controlling  the  Manhattan  and  Bronx  elevated  and  sub- 
way systems,  the  Brooklyn  subways  and  the  Queens  sur- 
face railway  lines;  the  New  York  City  Railway  Com- 
pany, controlling  the  Manhattan  and  Bronx  surface  lines; 
and  the  Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit,  controlling  the  elevated 
and  surface  lines  of  Brooklyn.  In  addition  there  is  to  be 
considered  the  local  influence  of  the  New  York  Central 
Railroad,  which  company  is  engaged  in  great  terminal 
improvements  and  is  preparing  to  install  electric  traction 
south  of  Croton;  and  the  local  influence  which  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railway  Company  will  exercise  through  the 
agency  of  its  tunnel,  its  Brooklyn  and  Bronx  Belt  line, 
and  the  community  of  interests  which  exists  between  it, 
the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad  and 
New  Jersey  and  Long  Island  steam  and  trolley  lines. 

In  extending  its  own  system  of  underground  roads  the 
City  may  well  be  served  by  utilizing,  through  short  term 
leases,  the  experience  acquired  by  the  management  of 
these  corporations.    But  no  such  steps  should  be  taken  as 
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shall  place  the  essential  features  of  the  municipality 
owned  system  beyond  the  power  of  the  City  to  control 
them. 

The  custom  of  farming  out  transit  privileges  for  long 
terms  to  private  corporations  has  proved  its  complete 
failure  in  practice.  Contractual  obligations  for  service 
and  impi'ovements,  however  stringently  drawn,  have 
been  uniformly  disregarded  by  the  concessionaires.  In 
the  nature  of  things  such  obligations  will  continue  to  be 
so  disregarded  since  private  transportation  corporations 
are  necessarily  organized  and  conducted  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  dividends  and  the  increment  of  stock  values. 
Such  corporations  cannot  of  their  own  initiative  keep 
pace  with  the  evolution  of  public  requirements,  and  have 
conclusively  demonstrated  their  ability  to  avoid  so  doing. 

Two  other  methods  of  municipal  control  are  being 
availed  of  by  American  and  European  cities:  1st.  Direct 
operation  by  the  Municipality.  2d.  Short  term  revocable 
grants. 

We  believe  that  w^hatever  may  be  the  policy  of  the  City 
with  reference  to  its  other  public  utilities,  that  it  will  be 
premature  for  the  City  to  attempt  the  direct  operation  of 
its  railroad  transportation  at  the  present  time,  except 
under  stress  of  such  antagonism  on  the  part  of  existing 
transportation  corporations  as  is  not  likely  to  arise  if 
the  City  shall  maintain  constant  adequate  control  over 
them. 

In  contradistinction  to  the  policy  of  long  term  grants  we 
recommend  that  no  grant  shall  be  made  for  a  longer  period 
than  twenty-five  years,  and  that  in  the  interim  "in  case  any 
municipal  necessity  shall  arise,  then  upon  the  requirement 
of  the  Board  or  the  City  the  location  under  the  streets  of 
such  passenger  subway  shall  be  changed,  or,  if  necessary 
such  subway  entirely  closed  or  surrendered."  *  At  the 
expiration  of  the  franchise  if  the  City  shall  elect  to  take 
it  back  then  the  City  shall  pay  to  the  concessionaire  the 
appraised  value  of  the  physical  plant  at  that  time  pro- 


*  Clause  tnserted  in  contract  botwcen  llie  (^ily  and  the  Hudson  &  Manhnltnn  Co. 
by  the  Rapid  Transit  Coram iesion,  having  reforonco  to  Dey  St.  aubway. 
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vided  such  plant  was  originally  constructed  at  the  expense 
of  the  concessionaire,  but  shall  not  include  in  such  pay- 
ment any  part  of  the  value  of  the  franchise.  If  before  the 
expiration  of  the  franchise  it  shall  become  expedient  for  the 
City  to  resume  such  franchise  then  the  City  shall  have  the 
right  to  do  so  by  paying  to  the  concessionaire  the  appraised 
value  of  the  physical  plant,  at  the  time,  if  constructed  at 
the  expense  of  the  concessionaire,  and  in  addition,  the 
appraised  value  of  the  franchise  at  the  time  of  the 
recovery  not  exceeding  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  the 

material  structure  exclusive  of  equipment.  Such  a  pro- 
cedure minimizes  the  risk  taken  by  the  City,  and  by  the 
concessionaire,  and  consequently  will  tend  to  stimulate  a 
prompt  development  of  transit  facilities.  The  conces- 
sionaire should  only  be  called  upon  to  undertake  the 
operating  risk — which  he  does  in  any  event — and  the  City 
should  by  reimbursing  him  be  empowered  to  recover 
the  grant.  The  basis  for  compensation  may  well  be 
liberal,  particularly  in  early  years,  and  where  private 
capital  is  involved,  as  is  likely  to  be  the  case  in  increasing 
instances,  now  that  the  experimental  risk  has  been  elim- 
inated. Only  by  such  continuous  City  control,  maintained 
through  the  power  of  recovery,  can  an  adequate  transit 
plan  be  evolved  and  adapted  to  the  rapidly  changing  con- 
ditions incident  to  the  phenomenal  and  complicated 
growth  of  the  City.  The  City  is  already  committed  to 
municipal  ownership  of  its  franchise,  so  that  the  proposed 
change  is  one  of  degree  only. 

The  surface  of  the  City  has  been  exploited  in  piivate 
interest;  underground  New  York,  however,  is  still  a  viigiri 
plain,  not  even  bounded  by  the  rivers,  and  under  practi- 
cally complete  municipal  control.  If  the  interests  of  the 
City  are  not  betrayed  by  its  trustees  it  will  continue  to 
hold  this  position  of  vantage  which  it  now  occupies  in 
bargaining  for  new  facilities  and  for  the  improvement  of 
old  ones.  If,  however,  new  franchises  are  granted  as 
mere  extensions  of  existing  franchises  and  are  given  with- 
out considering  their  relation  to  the  entire  question  of  trans- 
portation and  its  control,  the  City  will  soon  lose  the 
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unique  power  of  control  which  it  now  enjoys.  In  Chicago 
and  Philadelphia  the  problem  is  to  get  back  utilities 
which  have  been  alienated — in  New  York  it  is  simpler, 
consisting  only  in  keeping  what  the  City  now  holds 
possession  of. 

Short  term  revocable  grants  will  tend  to  avert  over- 
capitalization, with  its  consequent  opportunities  for  ex- 
ploitation and  stock  jobbery— and  with  its  attendant  risks 
both  for  the  citizen  and  for  the  permanent  bona  fide  in- 
vestor in  public  service  securities. 

That  precedents,  in  whole  or  in  part,  already  exist  in 
New  Yoik  City  for  the  further  extension  of  this  principle, 
is  evidenced  by  the  following  grants  made  by  the  City: 

1.  To  the  Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit  Company  for  the  pas- 
sage of  its  cars  over  the  Brooklyn  Bridge,  which  privilege 
may  be  terminated  by  either  party  on  three  months' 
notice. 

3.  To  the  Hudson  &  Manhattan  Company  for  a  passage- 
way through  Dey  Street,  terminable  in  case  any  muni- 
cipal exigency  shall  arise." 

3.  To  the  New  York  and  New  Jersey  Hailroad  Co.  for  a 
subway  in  Sixth  Avenue  and  Eighth  Street,  terminable 
on  payment  of  cost  by  the  City  at  the  expiration  of  a 
twenty-five  year  grant. 

As  far  as  practicable  franchise  grants  should  be  made 
to  terminate  coincidently,  this  is  especially  true  as  regards 
trunk  line  franchises  and  their  subsidiary  branches.  The 
failure  to  make  this  provision  has  caused  groat  confusion 
in  western  cities  and  elsewhere  where  the  twenty-year 
term  prevails.  In  this  connection  we  suggest  that  for  the 
next  five  years  the  terms  of  city  grants  be  made  to  ter- 
minate coincidently  with  the  Sixth  Avenue  and  Eight 
Street  subway  grant  to  the  New  Jersey  &  New  York  Rail- 
way Company. 

The  City  should  forever  reserve  the  fullest  control  over 
its  bridges  and  tunnels. 
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To  all  intents  and  purposes  and  as  a  consequence 
of  its  bridges  and  tunnels,  New  York  will  ultimately 
become  a  square  or  round  city  like  Chicago  or  Paris, 
with  the  added  advantages  of  cheap  water  transportation 
for  commodities.  The  bridges  and  tunnels  are,  conse- 
quently, the  keys  to  the  successful  development  of  passen- 
ger transportation  in  the  interest  of  the  passenger.  Con- 
trol over  them  will  be  eagerly  sought  by  existing  trans- 
portation companies,  whose  lines  now  constitute  separate 
links  of  a  temporary  system  which,  for  economy  and 
convenience,  must  soon  be  welded  together.  The  bridges 
and  river  tunnels  in  New  York  hold  a  position  analogous  to 
that  of  the  municipal  subway  in  the  congested  business 
district  of  Boston,  the  control  of  which  by  that  city  will 
enable  it  to  regulate  the  entire  elevated  and  surface  systems 
which  must  perforce  use  the  subway.  The  existing 
operating  license  over  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  previously  re- 
ferred to  affords  an  admirable  example  of  a  working 
agreement  betw^een  the  City  and  its  public  service  cor- 
porations in  contradistinction  to  long  terra  franchise 
grants. 

"  The  question  of  transfers  is  inevitably  to  play  an  im- 
portant part  in  any  general  transit  system,  and  the  best 
development  of  that  system  and  of  the  city  and  its 
environs  demands  that  the  subject  of  transfers  be  con- 
sidered in  its  whole  scope,  and  in  advance,  and  that  the 
City  should  always  retain  power  to  require  that  the}'  be 
given  and  accepted  by  the  several  subsidiary  lines  em- 
braced in  the  general  subway  system,  under  equitable 
conditions."  * 

While  it  may  be,  and  probably  is,  desirable  that  the 
cars  of  the  steam  roads  leading  to  New  York  City  should 
have  access  to  the  City  subways,  the  local  travel  should 
not  be  prejudiced  as  a  consequence.  The  evident  desire 
of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  and  the 
Pennsylvania  steam  roads  to  avail  themselves  of  the  sub- 
way system  of  the  City,  marks  a  distinct  and  interesting 


*  (Merchants'  Association  Memorial  to  Ilu])id  Transit  Commission,  December 
1904.)  , 
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transition  in  the  use  of  the  City's  subways.  As  a  result  of 
the  local  electrification  of  these  roads,  and  of  the  New  York 
Central  from  Croton  south,  it  is  becoming  evident  that 
the  distribution  and  collection  of  their  passengers  can  and 
in  all  probability  will  be  most  advantageously  effected  by 
running  their  coaches  through  the  subways.  Provision  for 
this  should  now  be  made  as  regards  height  and  width  of 
the  tubes,  curves,  grades,  etc. ;  at  the  same  time  the  neces- 
sity for  a  larger  degree  of  municipal  control,  to  prevent 
the  local  city  transit  system  from  being  disadvantageously 
made  subservient  to  the  powerful  interests  of  the  steam 
roads  of  the  country  at  large,  becomes  most  obvious. 

We  recommend  that  the  Eapid  Transit  Act  be 
promptly  amended  so  as  to  grant  the  following  additional 
powers  to  the  Eapid  Transit  Commission,  in  order  that 
the  Commission  may  not  be  hampered  in  awarding  fran- 
chises to  the  City's  detriment: 

1st.  That  the  Commission  be  empowered  to  separate 
construction  from  operating  contracts  and  so  enabled  to 
build  cheaper,  and  contract  for  operation  in  a  wider  com- 
petitive field. 

2nd.  That  unequivocal  power  be  granted  for  the  con- 
struction of  pipe  galleries  in  order  that  streets  and  pave- 
ments may  be  preserved  from  continual,  expensive,  and 
inconvenient  disturbance;  and  also  to  facilitate  adequate 
control  over  corporations  supplying  gas  and  electricity. 

3rd.  That  the  mandatory  provision  prohibiting  a  tran- 
sit grant  for  a  period  less  than  thirty-five  years  be  re- 
scinded. 

4th.  That  the  City  Charter  and  the  Rapid  Transit  Act 
be  so  amended  as  to  permit  of  municipal  operation  at  any 
time.  Section  73  now  provides  that  the  City  may  operate 
its  franchise  at  their  expiration.  Bargains  with  private 
operators  cannot,  however,  be  advantageously  made  in  the 
public  interest  unless  the  option  to  operate  at  any 
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time  shall  be  reserved  to  the  City.  The  power  to  operate 
does  not  necessarily  imply  operation  by  the  City,  but 
rather  that  the  City  shall  be  placed  in  a  position  to  obtain 
service  to  its  best  advantage. 

We  are  convinced  that  the  most  potent  corrupting  force 
in  Municipal  government  is  to  be  found  in  the  great 
private  profit  and  the  lax  public  control  vi^hich  are  now 
characteristic  of  long  term  franchise  grants,  involving 
governmental  functions  which  the  City  should  not  be 
divested  of. 

"The  fundamental  mistake  has  consisted  in  treat- 
ing fianchise  grants  as  contracts,  unalteiable  with- 
out the  consent  of  both  parties,  like  ordinary 
contracts  concerning  property.  Governments,  like 
individuals,  may  properly  enough  enter  into  contracts 
relating  to  property,  and  such  contracts  when  made 
should  be  respected;  but  governments  ought  not  by  con- 
tract to  divest  themselves  of  governmental  functions,  as 
they  do  to  an  extent  when  they  surrender  partial  control 
of  the  public  streets,  by  giving  to  private  interests  definite 
term  structural  rights  therein.  The  City  can  control 
completely  only  when  it  is  in  a  position  to  terminate  at 
any  time  the  right  of  use  claimed  by  any  person  or  cor- 
poration that  may  choose  to  defy  the  will  of  the  City  in 
any  respect.  In  other  words,  the  gi  ant  tei  ininable  at  the 
will  of  the  governing  authorities  is  the  only  kind  under 
which  the  City  can  be  sure  of  its  ability  to  dominate  the 
situation  at  all  times."* 


Resolutions  Submitted  with  the  above  Report. 

Resolved,  That  passenger  transportation  franchises 
should  not  be  granted  by  the  City  for  terms  longer  than 
twenty-five  years. 


•  From  article  by  Geo.  C.  Sikes  in  Atlantic  Monthly,  March,  lOOB. 
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That  at  the  expiration  of  grants  the  City  shall  have  the 
option  of  recovering  them  on  payment  to  the  conces- 
sionaire of  the  appraised  value  of  the  physical  plant 
at  that  time  exclusive  of  franchise  value,  provided  such 
plant  was  originally  constructed  at  the  expense  of  the 
concessionaire. 

That  the  City  shall  also  have  the  option  of  resumption 
at  any  intermediate  period  on  payment  to  the  conces- 
sionaire of  the  appraised  physical  value  of  the  plant, 
if  constructed  at  the  expense  of  the  concessionaire,  and 
in  addition  the  appraised  value  of  the  franchise  at  the 
time  of  resumption  not  exceeding  per  cent,  of  the 

cost  of  the  material  structure,  exclusive  of  equipment. 

Resolved,  That  contracts  for  the  use  of  any  of  the  East 
River  bridges  by  public  service  corporations  be  made  to 
conform  as  nearly  as  practicable  to  the  existing  Brooklyn 
bridge  contract  between  the  City  and  the  Brooklyn  Rapid 
Transit  Company. 

That  power  be  reserved  to  the  City  to  exact  transfers, 
under  equitable  conditions,  over  all  municipally  owned 
lines. 

That  franchises  granted  along  general  trunk  lines  of 
communication,  be  made  to  terminate  coincidently  with 
franchises  for  the  subsidiary  lines  of  each  such  system, 
and  that  during  the  next  five  years  franchises  be  made 
to  terminate  on  or  before  the  expiration  of  the  Sixth 
avenue  and  Eighth  street  grant  to  the  New  York  and 
New  Jersey  Company. 

That  while  it  may  be  and  probably  is  desirable  that  the 
trains  of  the  steam  roads  leading  to  New  York  City 
should  have  access  to  the  City  subways — the  local  subway 
travel  should  not  be  prejudiced  as  a  consequence. 

That  adequate  provision  on  a  single  fare  basis  should 
be  made  now  for  the  extension  northerly  of  the  projected 
Bronx  lines. 
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That  north  and  south  subways  in  Manhattan  should  be 
built  near  the  surface  and  as  nearly  as  possible  in  straight 
lines  from  the  Battery  north,  and  that  east  and  west  sub- 
ways in  the  same  borough  should  be  conducted  on  the 
next  lower  level  through  the  principal  lateral  streets, 
from  river  to  river,  with  a  view  to  their  ultimate  extension 
to  Long  Island  and  New  Jersey — and  that  a  free  transfer 
system  between  these  two  classes  of  subways,  at  inter- 
secting points,  should  be  provided  for  the  future. 

Resolved,  That  the  Rapid  Transit  Commission  and  his 
Honor  the  Mayor,  be  requested,  immediately  upon  the 
convening  of  the  Legislature  and  before  the  City  shall 
grant  additional  transit  franchises,  to  demand  that  the 
Legislature  so  amend  the  Eapid  Transit  law  as  to  give 
the  Rapid  Transit  Commission  the  following  additional 
powers: 

1st.  To  separate  contracts  for  construction  from  operat- 
ing contracts. 

2nd.  To  provide  for  pipe  galleries. 

3rd.  To  contract  for  operating  periods  of  less  than 
thirty-five  years. 

4th.  To  enable  the  City  to  avail  itself,  if  need  be,  of  the 
power  of  municipal  operation. 

Respectfully  submitted  by 

THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

The  foregoing  report  was  adopted  by  the  New  York 
Board  of  Trade  and  Transportation  at  its  monthly  meet- 
ing, September  27,  1905. 

The  Board  then  unanimously  adopted  the  following 
resolution: 

Resolved,  That  the  Transit  Report  of  the  Executive 
Committee  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  City  Affairs, 
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and  that  such  Committee,  or  a  sub-committee  thereof, 
be  authorized  to  confer  with  the  State  and  City  Govern- 
ments, and  with  other  civic  bodies,  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  co-operation  to  make  effective  the  provisions  of 
the  Report  of  the  Executive  Committee,  and  report  to 
the  Board  at  each  regular  meeting  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  this  resolution,  Messrs.  Wm.  H.  Gibson, 
Philip  S.  Tilden  and  Calvin  Tomkins  were  appointed  a 
sub-committee  of  the  Committee  on  City  Affairs. 

(A  true  copy.) 

WM.  McCARROLL, 
President. 

Attest: 
Frank  S.  Gardner, 

Secretary. 

New  York,  September  2Yth,  1905. 
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THE  TRANSIT  CONFERENCE  OF  NEW 
YORK  CITY 

WAS  HELD  AT  THE  EOOMS   OF  THE  NEW  YORK 
BOARD  OF  TRADE  AND  TRANSPORTATION  ON 
THE  25TH  DAY  OF  JANUARY,  1906,  PURSU- 
ANT TO  A  CALL  ISSUED  BY  THE 
TRANSIT  COMMITTEE  OF 
THAT  BOARD. 

The  following  organizations  wea'e  represented  at  the  Con- 
ference by  delegates: 

New  York. 

New  York  Board  of  Trade  &  Transportation. 

City  Club. 
IX  Reform  Club. 

City  Improvement  Society. 

Municipal  Art  Society. 

West  End  Association. 

Harlem  Property  Owners'  Association. 

Washington  Heights  Tax  Payers'  Association. 

North  Manliattan  Tax  Payers'  Association. 

United  Real  Estate  Owners'  Association  of  New  Y'ork. 
y  Transit  Reform  Committee  of  100. 

12th  and  22nd  Wards  Real  Estate  Owners'  Association. 

Independence  Club — 21st  Assembly  District. 

The  People's  Institute. 

West  Side  Tax  Payers'  Association. 
Merchants'  Association. 

Brooklyn. 
Manufacturers'  Association  of  New  York. 
Brooklyn  League. 
Broadway  Board  of  Trade. 
South  Brooklyn  Board  of  Trade. 
28th  Ward  Board  of  Trade. 
Flatbush  Tax  Payers'  Association. 
Central  &  Smith  Streets  Board  of  Trade. 
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Prospect  Heights  Citizens'  Association. 
West  End  Board  of  Trade  of  Brooklyn. 
Ridgewood  Board  of  Trade. 
32nd  Ward  Tax  Payers'  Association. 
28th  Ward  Tax  Payers'  Association. 

Bronx. 

North  Side  Board  of  Trade. 
Bronx  League. 

Queens. 

United  Civic  Associations  of  the  Borough  of  (Queens. 
Flushing  Association. 

Astoria  Tax  Payers'  and  Business  Men's  Association. 
Allied  Civics — Fourth  Ward  of  Queens. 

Richmond. 
Riclimond  Independence  League. 


Tax  Payers'  Association  of  Mount  Vernon.  \ 

The  following  memorial  was  adopted  by  the  Conference, 
each  of  the  above  associations  voting  for  its  adoption,  except 
the  City  Club  (not  voting),  the  Bronx  League  and  the  North 
Side  Board  of  Trade.   The  Memorial  reads: 

MEMORIAL  TO  RTS  HONOR  THE  ^MAYOR,  TO  THE 
RAPID  TRANSIT  COMMISSION  AND  TO 
THE  BOARD  OF  ESTIMATE  AND 
APPORTIONMENT. 

To  the  Honorable,  Etc. : 

Gentlemen:  Within  a  few  years  New  York  (^ity  will  be- 
come the  most  populous  city  of  the  world.  Its  greatness  in  other 
respects  will  depend  largely  upon  the  foresight  of  its  present 
citizens,  and  j)articnlarly  upon  their  capacity  now  to  plan  its 
development  on  a  basis  commensurate  with  its  future. 
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In  municipal  development  plans  transit  is  the  most  im- 
portant factor — transit  so  arranged  for  social  and  commercial 
opportunity  as  to  provide  for  growth  without  consequent  con- 
gestion. Rapidly  changing  conditions  resulting  from  the  growth 
of  the  city  make  necessary  constant  extensions  and  rearrange- 
ments of  its  transport  service.  With  each  new  line  built  the 
problem  tends  to  become  more  complicated  and  as  a  prerequisite 
to  its  correct  solution  it  is  essential  that  the  City  retain  such 
effective  control  that  it  can  always  enforce  needed  changes  and 
extensions.  It  is  to  urge  this  primary  fact  that  we  appear  be- 
fore you. 

All  grants  of  street  transit  privileges  made  to  facilitate 
street  uses  tend  ultimately  to  obstruct  such  uses.  The  stage- 
coach has  been  supplanted  by  the  horse-car;  the  horse-car  by 
the  cable-car;  the  cable-car  by  the  overhead  trolley;  and  that 
in  turn  by  the  underground  trolley,  which  is  only  the  approved 
contemporary  method  of  surface  transit.  Elevated  railroads 
are  already  regarded  with  disfavor  and  their  extension  refused, 
because  they  obstruct  the  streets  and  deface  the  City.  The 
failure  on  the  part  of  private  street  car  companies  to  provide 
adequate  transfers,  their  maintenance  of  unduly  high  rates  of 
fare,  and  their  unwillingness  or  inability  to  operate  their  cars 
and  tracks  conjointly  with  those  of  other  similar  corporations 
— that  is,  physical  obstruction  of  desirable  extensions  or  rear- 
rangements of  the  City's  transit  system  considered  as  a  whole 
— alike  detract  from  the  efficient  use  of  the  streets  and. consti- 
tute son  11(1  reasons  for  the  resumption  by  the  City  of  such 
graiiis  and  ])rivileges  as  ar(;  no  longer  advantageous  to  its 
citizens.  jMayor  Hewitt,  in  his  message  of  1888,  referred  to 
ibis  matter  as  follows: 

"The  only  theory  upon  which  the  right  of  private 
corporations  to  use  the  public  streets  has  ever  been  justi- 
fied, is  that  they  give  greater  facilities  to  the  purpose 
for  which  the  streets  were  created.  In  this  way  the 
city  railways  acquired  the  right  to  lay  rails.  But  the 
right  of  the  city  to  require  the  streets  to  be  used  in  such 
manner  as  will  from  time  to  time  promote  the  general 
convenience  of  the  community,  is  unquestionable.   A  rail 
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that  would  be  a  suitable  one  today  may  be  unsuitable 
tomorrow,  and  experience  may  develop  a  better  means 
of  transportation  through  the  streets,  and  the  rights 
which  private  parties  may  have  acquired  cannot  be  urged 
as  a  bar  to  the  exercise  of  the  inherent  and  superior 
rights  of  the  people.  To  take  an  extreme  case,  several 
of  the  leading  avenues  of  the  city  are  occupied  by  ele- 
vated railway  structures.  They  are  found  to  be  indis- 
pensible  at  this  time  for  the  Avants  of  the  public.  If, 
at  some  future  time,  a  better  means  of  transportation 
should  be  found,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  com- 
panies could  be  required  to  adopt  it,  or  if  it  should 
become  necessary,  they  could  be  compelled  to  remove 
their  structures  from  the  streets  altogether.  The  ques- 
tion of  indemnity  and  compensation  would  be  one  for 
the  courts  to  settle;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  what- 
ever that  if  in  the  course  of  progress  and  of  invention 
the  community  should  recjuire  a  better  means  of  trans- 
port than  devised,  it  would  be  justified  and  have  the 
undoubted  power  to  make  the  changes  thus  required. 
Salus  popula  siiprema  lex.'' 

The  City  has  clearly  recognized  this  principle  in 
the  Dey  Street  grant  to  the  Hudson  &  ^Manhattan  Com- 
l)any.  A  clause  in  that  contract  reads  as  follows:  "That 
in  case  any  municipal  necessity  shall  arise,  then  upon  the  re- 
quirement of  the  Board  or  of  the  City  the  location  under  the 
streets  of  such  passenger  subway  shall  be  changed  or  if  nec- 
essary such  sul)way  entirely  dosed  or  surrendered."  The  Kapid 
Transit  Commission  in  its  Report  for  lJK):i,  i)age  30,  stiites  its 
policy  as  follows:  "It  is  now  the  settled  policy  of  the  City  that 
no  railroad  use  of  the  streets  shall  needlessly  obstruct  future 
rapid  transit  or  other  future  and  profitable  use  of  the  streets 
for  transportation  ])urposes.  Every  future  grant  of  such  a 
street  right  is  to  be  made  with  the  utmost  practicable  regard  to 
all  other  municipal  purposes,  present  and  future." 

As  already  noted,  the  rapid  growth  of  the  City  and  the 
consequent  scipience  of  changes  in  adjustment  make  it  im- 
possible lo  foresee  future  conditions  so  that  provision  against 
Ihe  conlingencies  above  referred  to,  and  others,  can  be  made 
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by  anticipatory  contract.  Eeally  to  control  the  uses  of  its 
highways  the  City  must  reserve  its  power  of  recovery  so  that 
wlienever  in  the  judgment  of  the  City  "any  municipal  exigency 
shall  arise''  making  recovery  desirable,  such  recovery  can  be 
had.  Failure  to  do  this  Avill  surely  result  in  great  subsequent 
confusion,  inconvenience  and  expense.  The  City  can,  it  is  true, 
as  indicated  by  Mr.  Hewitt,  at  any  time  condemn  street  privi- 
leges already  granted ;  but  unless  the  indemnity  shall  have  been 
fixed  upon  at  the  time  of  making  the  grant  the  expense  to  the 
City  will  be  unduly  great.  The  original  transit  privilege  Avill  be 
transmuted  into  a  privilege  to  obstruct,  and  the  City's  ransom 
will  be  calculated  at  the  full  value  of  the  plant  and  franchise 
for  the  remainder  of  its  term.  The  resources  of  the  City  may 
not  permit  expenditure  on  such  a  scale,  and  as  a  consequence  it 
may  lose  control  over  its  subway  transit  as  it  has  already  to  a 
degree  lost  control  over  its  surface  and  elevated  transit. 

The  practicability  of  rapid  transit  has  been  completely 
demonstrated  and  the  City  should  now  receive  the  full  benefit 
of  this  achievement.  The  City  is  not  dependent  upon  exist- 
ing transit  corporations.  They  are  dependent  absolutely  upon 
it.  Underground  transport  of  passengers,  gas  and  electricity 
in  the  interest  of  the  community  will  be  determined  by  the  new 
subways  and  their  control.  With  the  exception  of  the  subway 
now  built,  the  City  is  in  complete  possession  of  all  its  possible 
underground  highways.  It  should  not  forget  or  surrender  this 
advantage.  Under  existing  conditions  it  cannot  retain  this 
power  of  control  unless  it  shall  also  retain  power  of  resumption 
on  payment  of  pre-arranged  indemnity.  Such  a  procedure 
would  minimize  the  risk  taken  by  the  City  and  by  the  conces- 
sionaire, and  consequently  would  tend  to  stimulate  prompt 
development  of  transit  facilities.  The  concessionaire  should 
only  be  called  upon  to  undertake  the  operating  risk — which  he 
does  in  any  event — and  the  City  should  be  empowered  to  recover 
the  grant  on  reimbursijig  him,.  The  basis  for  compensation 
may  well  be  liberal,  particularly  in  early  years. 

Only  by  such  continuous  city  control,  maintained  through 
the  power  of  recovery,  can  an  adequate  transit  plan  be  evolved 
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and  adapted  to  the  rapidly  olianging  conditions  incident  to  the 
phenomenal  and  complicated  growth  of  the  City.  The  City  is 
already  committed  to  municipal  ownership  of  its  franchise;  so 
that  the  proposed  change  is  one  of  degree  only. 

Finally:  Past  experience  has  demonstrated  that  the  most 
potent  corrupting  force  in  municipal  government  is  to  be  found 
in  the  great  private  profit  and  the  lax  public  control  which  are 
now  characteristic  of  long  term  franchise  grants,  involving 
governmental  functions  of  Avhich  the  City  should  not  be  divested. 

The  fundamental  mistake  has  consisted  in  treating  fran- 
chise grants  as  contracts,  unalterable  without  the  consent  of 
both  parties — like  ordinary  contracts  concerning  property. 
Governments,  like  individuals,  may  properly  enough  enter  into 
contracts  relating  to  property,  and  such  contracts  when  made 
should  be  respected;  but  governments  ought  not  by  contract  to. 
divest  themselves  of  governmental  functions,  as  they  do  lo  an 
extent  \\iien  they  surrender  partial  control  of  the  i)ublic  stieets 
by  giving  to  private  interests  definite  term  structural  rights 
therein.  The  City  can  control  completely  only  when  it  is  in  a 
position  to  terminate  at  any  time  the  right  of  use  claimed  by 
any  person  or  corporation  that  may  choose  to  defy  the  will 
of  the  City  in  any  respect.  In  other  words  a  grant  terminable 
at  the  will  of  the  City  authorities  at  a  compensation  provided 
for  in  the  original  grant  is  the  only  kind  of  a  grant  under  which 
the  City  can  be  sure  of  its  ability  to  dominate  the  situation  at  all 
times. 

Contemporary  discussion  indicates  that  either  the  i)ass- 
enger  transit  service  of  the  City  will  be  far  more  elTectively 
(tontrolled  by  the  City  than  heretofore  has  been  the  case,  or 
tlie  City  will  itself  direclly  operate  its  transit  system.  We 
nrge  upon  your  llon()rable  Uody  that  llic  ]>olicy  of  elleclive 
ninnicipal  control,  mainlained  llu'ongli  tlie  i)o\ver  to  resnme  all 
Irancliisc  gi-ants  on  a  prc-arrangcMl  liasis  of  in<l<Mnnity,  is  the 
policy  that  should  now  be  ado])t(»d. 

Wv  also  rcspccl  fnlly  dcniand  that  lieicaftei-  llic  full  Iciins 
as  iM'coninicndcd  Ity  the  liapid  Transit,  ('ommission  lot-  incoi-- 
poialinn    in   all    inipoitanl    street    i-ailway   grants    Ik-  ])nb- 
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lishod  at  a  rogular  meetiug  of  the  Commissiou  at  least  thirty 
(lays  ill  advance  of  autlioiiziug  siicli  grants,  iii  order 
that  puhlic  discussion  and  the  couiments  of  the  press  may  be 
aA^ailed  of. 

Dated  New  York  City,  January  25th,  1906. 

CALVIN  TOMKINS, 

Chairman  of  Transit  Conference. 
203  BroadAvay 

(Manhattan). 

Attest: 

Bert  Hanson^ 

Secretary. 

42  BroadAx  ay 

(Manhattan). 


Execu  ti  ve  Co  m  >n  it  tec. 

Calvin  Tomkins, 
Charles  SritAGUE  Smith, 
William  McCarroll, 
John  Ford, 
Daniel  Moynahan, 
JuDSON  G.  Wall. 


PROVISIONAL  REPORT. 


KXl-:crTl\F.  COMMITTr.E,   NEW  YORK  TRANSIT  C.  )N  FF.REXCE, 
February  14.  1906. 
Submitted  for  Sftecitic  C"ritic!>ni  and   Definite  Alternative  Sujfgestions. 

CALVIX  TOMPKINS.  Chairman. 
.R  DSON  G.  WALL,  JOHN  FORD. 

WILLLAM  McCARROLL,  CHARLES  SPRA(;LE  S.MITH. 

DA.VIEL  MOYNAHAN.  BERT  H.\NSOX,  .Sec'y. 42  Broadway. 


MEANS  OF  MAKING  EFFECTIVE  MUNICIPAL  CON 
TROL  OF  PASSENGER  TRANSPORTATION 
WITHIN  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK. 


New  York  City  is  rapidlv  approachins.;'  a  crisi.s  in  regard  to  its 
passenger  transportation.  General  criticism  must  give  way  to  a  spe- 
cific constructive  policy  if  practical  results,  advantageous  to  the  City, 
are  to  be  realized.  It  is  now  incumbent  on  those  who  suggested  City 
control  to  secure  it.  In  order  to  accomplish  this  end,  two  things  are 
necessary. 

First: — Legislation  that  .-^hall  ])crniit  the  right  course  to  be  taken. 
Second: — Suitable  action  by  the  City  in  ]>lanning  subway  routes, 
and  framing  contracts. 

As  to  remedial  legislation  suggested. 

First: — Passage  of  the  Elsberg  Rapid  Transit  I  Jill  by  tlie  Lcgis- 
kiture.  In  its  es.sentials  this  measure  is  now  before  the  Legislature  for 
the  fourth  time.  It  has  had  the  support  of  this  body  and  other  organi- 
zations in  New  York  City.    Its  princijial  provisions  are  as  follows: 

1.  :\n  independent  railroad  system  controlled  as  well  as  owned 
b\  the  City. 

2.  Control  of  the  Rapid  Transit  Commission  by  a  locally  elected 
representative  Board,  that  of  Estimate  and  .Apportionment. 

3.  Specific  separation  of  operating  contracts  from  construction 
contracts. 

4'.  Elimination  of  re(iuirenient  for  excessive  security  from  bidders, 
and  leaving  amount  of  the  security  in  the  discretion  of  the  Commission. 

5.  Reserving  power  in  the  Commission  to  operate. 

6.  Power  in  the  Cit\  to  equip. 


7-  Limitation  of  contract  for  operation  to  twenty  years,  with  one 
renewal  in  case  the  contractor  eqnips ;  to  ten  years,  with  one  renewal, 
in  case  the  City  equips. 

8.  Permission  to  construct  pipe  galleries  in  connection  with  road. 

9.  Reduction  of  fares  as  the  revenues  from  the  roads  and  the  pipe 
galleries  may  warrant. 

10.  Letting  of  the  construction  work  by  normal  sections,  and 
directly  to  working  contractors. 

1 1 .  Limiting  the  period  for  which  the  Commission  may  grant 
franchises  in  the  City  without  competition.  Requiring  approval  of 
the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  to  every  such  grant,  and 
confining  the  power  to  grant  perpetual  franchise  to  the  case  of  trunk- 
line  steam  roads  like  the  Pennsylvania,  which  desire  to  enter  New  York. 

12.  Limiting  the  term  of  any  grant  to  other  than  trunk-line  steam 
railroads,  to  twenty-five  years  with  one  renewal. 

Second: — The  passage  of  the  Elsberg-Prentiss  Bill  and  of  the 
Elsberg-Campbell  resolution  for  constitutional  amendment  which  shall 
extend  the  debt  limit  of  the  City  by  providing  that  bonds  heretofore 
issued  for  subway  construction,  and  bonds  heretofore  or  hereafter 
issued  for  dock  improvements  be  excluded  from  the  debt  of  the  City 
in  ascertaining  its  borrowing  capacity. 

Under  the  present  limitation  the  more  revenue  producing  property 
the  City  acquires  (such  as  docks  and  subways,  excepting  only  water 
supplies)  the  smaller  becomes  its  borrowing  capacity. 

There  are  now  reckoned  in  the  debt  of  the  City  the  forty  odd 
million  of  bonds  issued  for  the  building  of  the  subways,  including  the 
Brooklyn  extension.  These  bonds  constitute  a  debt  in  a  technical 
sense  only.  The  railroads  for  the  construction  of  which  they  were 
issued,  not  only  pay  the  interest  on  them,  but  pay  one  per  cent,  per 
year  on  the  face  value  of  the  bonds  into  the  City  treasury.  .\t  the  end 
(.<f  the  period  of  the  bonds,  not  only  will  the  subway  have  far  more  than 
j  rovided  the  money  to  fully  discharge  them,  but  the  City  will  come 
into  absolute  possession  and  ownership  of  the  subway  itself. 

lionds  issutd  for  waterfront  improvement  arc  to  be  similarly 
regarded.  TIk"  revenues  trom  our  dock  system  pay  the  interest  on 
tlie  bonds,  provide  an  ample  sinking  fund  to  discharge  them  at 
maturity,  ami  pay  a  large  revenue  into  the  City  besides. 

Dock  bniuls  aggregate  ai)pro\iniately  $1 75,(xx).cxx).  Tt  seems  fair 
;ind  reasonabli'  that  this  class  of  so-called  indebtedness  should  be 
(xcltulcd  from  ihr  debts  of  the  City,  which  are  cli;irged  agamst  its 
borrowing  ca])acily. 

If  this  resolution  passes  this  year  it  can  l)e  referred  to  tlie  next 
Legislature,  and  if  approved  a  second  time  it  can  1k^  voted  on  a  year 
trom  next  N'ovember  and  become  cfTective  within  two  years.  Meaii- 
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while  there  are  now  ample  funds  to  do  all  that  it  is  practically  possible 
to  do  within  the  next  few  years,  and  the  two  hundred  million  additional 
borrowing  capacity  of  the  City  will  insure  it  against  future  embarrass- 
ment in  providing  a  comprehensive  underground  system  of  railroads. 

The  City's  hands  are  now  tied,  and  in  order  to  secure  adequate 
public  service,  commensurate  with  the  needs  of  its  rapidly  growing 
I)opulation,  it  finds  itself  dependent  to  too  great  a  degree  upon  private 
initiative,  and  told  that  to  obtain  urgently  needed  public  facilities  it 
must  submit  to  the  dictations  of  the  "Merger."  This  situation  can  be 
remedied  if  the  City  shall  secure  the  enabling  legislation  above  re- 
ferred to. 

As  to  action  by  the  City  authorities,  the  use  of  private  capital  for 
building  municipal  subways  should  not  be  permitted. 

First: — Because  the  City  can  provide  the  necessary  capital,  and 
.should  actually  own,  and  thus  more  fully  control,  its  subways. 

Second: — Because  superior  City  credit  will  result  in  cheaper 
subways. 

Third: — Because  the  use  of  private  capital  afifords  the  basis 
C'f  appeals  for  long-term  grants  and  other  exceptional  privileges. 

Fourth: — Because  private  capital  in  continuous  and  sufficient 
amounts  and  on  terms  advantageous  to  the  City  is  not  likely  to  be  forth- 
coming in  view  of  the  recent  experiences  of  transit  investors  with 
transit  promoters,  and  also  in  view  of  the  risks  attending  the  rising 
public  sentiment  for  effective  City  control. 

The  essential  transit  needs  at  the  present  time  are : 

First: — Orderly  subway  communication  between  the  boroughs  of 
Brooklyn,  Queens,  the  Bronx  and  lower  Manhattan. 

Second: — The  construction  and  operation  of  the  Stein  way  tunnel, 
under  municipal  control,  into  Queens  and  across  Manhattan. 

Third :— The  drainage  of  the  congested  East  Side  Manhattan  pop- 
ulation ea-st  and  north. 

Fourth: — The  early  completion  of  the  East  River  bridges  now 
under  way  and  their  use  for  transit  purposes  as  far  as  practicable,  under 
City  control. 

Fifth: — A  suitable  connection  between  the  new  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Station  and  the  subway  system  of  the  City. 

Sixth: — The  completion  of  the  present  East  Side  subway  route 
along  Lexington  Avenue  and  into  the  Bronx. 

Considering  lower  Manhattan  as  the  objective  point,  there  are 
grouped  about  it  the  Bronx  and  Westchester  section  on  the  north,  the 
New  Jer.sey  section  on  the  west,  and  the  T-ong  Island  and  Statcn 
Islands  sections  on  the  east  and  south.  These  several  localities  have 
heretofore  been  separated  from  lower  Manhattan  by  water.  Tunnels 
will  obviate  the  inconvenience  of  this  separation,  and  New  York  City's 
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iraiisil  problem  consists  in  properly  iiiiiling-  the  four  sections  with  lower 
Manhattan.  If  any  section  shall  secure  better  transit  facilities  than 
the  others,  it  will  grow  in  population  at  their  expense. 

We  recommend  for  the  approval  of  the  Mayor,  the  Rapid  Transit 
Commission  and  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  .Apportionment,  the  fol- 
lowing independent  munici])al  subway  system,  which  can  be  extended 
and  enlarged  from  time  to  time,  and  which  can  be  operated  at  a  profit 
from  the  start  by  a  sub-contractor,  or  by  the  City  itself. 

First: — A  four-tracked  East  Side  line  extending  from  Tremont. 
south  through  Webster,  Melrose  and  Third  Avenues,  thence  by  tunnel 
under  the  Harlem  River,  and  through  either  Third  or  First  .\ venue,  in 
Manhattan,  deflecting  so  as  to  pass  near  existing  and  future  bridge 
entrances,  splitting  into  two  lines  in  lower  ^^Tanhattan  on  account  of 
narrow  streets  and  looping  about  the  Battery,  returning  thence  north 
through  Greenwich  Street.  West  P>roadway,  Greenwich  Avenue  and 
Seventh  .\veiuie,  to  Fifty-Ninth  Street  and  Central  Park,  making- 
suitable  comiection  w  ith  the  Pennsx  lvania  Railroad  station  on  the  way. 
and  connecting  with  the  East  Side  line  through  Fifty-Xinth  Street. 

Second: — Transverse  subways  from  river  to  river  through  the 
principal  lateral  streets  of  Afanhattan,  viz..  Fourteenth  Street,  Twenty- 
Third  Street.  Thirty-l'ourth  Street.  Fifty-Xinth  Street,  Eighty-Sixth 
Street  and  125th  Street.  .Also  provision  for  transverse  subway  con- 
nections with  the  Blackvvell's  Island,  the  Williamsburg,  the  Manhattan 
and  the  P)rookl\n  lUidges.  either  for  rail  traffic  or  moving-sidewalk 
equipment  as  may  be  most  practicable  in  each  instance. 

.Vorth  ;m(l  SDUtli  -^nbwayv  in  Manhattan  should  he  built  near  the 
surface,  and  as  luarls  as  possible  in  straight  lines  from  the  iiattery 
north,  and  cast  and  west  subways  in  the  same  borough  sliould  1>e  con- 
ducted on  the  next  lower  level  through  the  priiioipal  lateral  streets, 
from  river  to  river,  with  a  view  to  their  extension  to  Long  Island  and 
.\ew  Jerse\.  and  a  free  transfer  system  between  these  two  classes  of 
snbwavs,  at  intersecting  points,  should  be  provided. 

Third: — Riirr  'Tunnels — Extension  of  the  Fourteenth  Street  route 
as  proposed  by  the  Rapid  1'ransit  Connnission  in  its  Report  of  .\pril  13. 
i<)()5.  via  I'.ast  River  tunnel.  Seventh  Street,  l^nion  .\venue  and  Broad- 
way, Brr)oklyn.  The  construction  of  at  least  two  of  the  tlnre  tunnels, 
proposed  in  that  Report,  leading  from  lower  Manhattan  to  Brooklyn, 
viz..  from  l^.eckman  Street,  to  Cranberry  Street,  from  Maiden  Lane  to 
Pineapi)le  Street,  from  Old  Slip  to  Montague  Street,  together  with  the 
I'irookhn  subway  approaches  to  such  tunnels  in  the  general  directions 
noted,  viz.,  toward  the  I'lorough  Hall  ilistrict.  and  thence  deflecting  to 
South  I'lrooklyn.  I'Malbnsli  ai\d  the  Eastern  district.— as  rapidly  as  the 
f'nancis  of  the  City  will  i)ermit  of.  The  construction  of  the  Steinway 
tinniel  and  suhwav  and  its  cNtension  into  (jneen>  under  the  policy  of 
inmiicipal  control  herein  noted. 


The  adoption  of  a  general  policy  for  the  extension  of  fnture  Hud- 
son ]\iver  tunnels  from  \e\v  Jersey  across  Manhattan  to  the  East 
River,  under  indefinite  terminable  easements.  Unforeseen  contingen- 
cies connected  with  the  development  of  the  municipal  system  necessi- 
tate here  the  adoption  by  the  City  of  a  provision  similar  to  the  Dey 
Street  subway  clause  in  the  Hudson  and  Manhattan  grant,  viz..  "In  case 
any  municipal  exigency  shall  arise  then  upon  the  requirement  of  the 
Board  of  the  City  the  direction  under  the  streets  of  such  passenger 
.^ubway  shall  be  changed,  or  if  necessar}-  such  subway  entirely  closed 
or  surrendered."  Xew  Jerscv  corporations  operating  cars  through 
river  tunnels  leading  into  Manhattan  should  be  compelled  to  submit  to 
a  general  policy  of  nnmicipal  control  as  shall  not  prejudice  the  future 
development  of  our  own  territory.-  or  the  desirable  conduct  of  the  City's 
own  transit  system. 

W'e  recognize  the  fact  that  subway  routes  cannot  at  once  be  car- 
ried out  to  the  City  line,  which  is  their  logical  ultimate  destination  in 
Brooklyn.  Queens  and  the  Bronx,  and  that  all  of  the  transverse  Man- 
hattan subways  noted  cannot  be  at  once  built  without  straining  the 
City's  financial  ability  so  to  do.  Consequently  construction  must  pro- 
ceed by  degrees,  as  the  resources  of  the  City  will  permit  of,  but  if 
necessary  legislation  is  secured  and  the  City  shall  be  charged  annually 
only  with  the  actual  amount  of  expenditure  as  made  or  incurred,  we 
believe  that  such  annual  charge  will  not  ])rcvent  a  reasonably  prompt 
development  of  the  plan.  In  this  connection  we  recommend  that  with- 
out delay,  and  as  soon  as  legislation  shall  have  been  obtained,  work  on 
the  Harlem  and  East  River  tunnels  be  begun.  These  river  tunnels 
have  been  well  located  by  the  Rapid  Transit  Commission,  and  their 
construction  will  require  more  time  than  will  the  construction  of  the 
land  sections  of  their  connecting  subways.  Consequently  the  City 
should  begin  work  on  the  tunnels  first — that  is  now.  The  compara- 
tively small  annual  ex])enditure  required  for  this  work  will  not  impose 
an  undue  burden  upon  the  City's  credit,  and,  the  tunnels  once  begun, 
both  the  Bronx  and  Long  Island  sections  will  be  as.sured  by  the  initia- 
tion of  this  procedure  of  a  continuous  munici])al  policy  of  relief. 

Fourth: — Brid;^cs — Transportation  b}  wa\'  of  the  East  River 
bridges  to  Brooklyn  and  Queens  should  be  developed  in  the  interim,  to 
the  fullest  extent  practicable.  These  costly  bridges  constitute  the  ex- 
tensions of  the  Long  Island  street  system  into  .Manhattan,  and  can 
never  afford  transit  facilities  for  rail  traffic  between  the  boroughs  com- 
parable to  the  facilities  incident  to  river  tunnels.  It  has  become  evident 
as  a  con.sequcnce  of  popular  protest,  that  an  extension  of  the  Brook- 
lyn elevated  system  into  lower  Manhattan  will  not  be  permitted.  Un- 
doubtedly such  a  development  of  that  system  would  cheaply  and 
promptly  add  to  the  through  transit  facilities  between  the  two  boroughs. 


but  it  would  also  disastrously  affect  the  future  utility  and  beauty  of 
the  districts  through  which  it  would  pass,  and  would  doubtless  lead  to 
a  further  development  on  a  large  scale  of  the  elevated  system  in  Brook- 
lyn and  the  Bronx.  In  view  of  the  above  facts  we  believe  it  to  be  un- 
wise and  impracticable  to  seriously  consider  relief  from  this  source. 
Additional  elevated  tracks  on  Third  and  Second  Avenues  in  Manhattan 
are  open  to  similar  objections. 

While  deprecating  any  extensions  of  the  elevated  roads,  we  believe 
that  lx)th  in  Brooklyn  and  in  the  Bronx,  local  sentiment  should  in 
these  boroughs  govern  local  development  in  this  matter.  Such  ex- 
tensions will  also  tend  to  forestall  and  prevent  adequate  subway  de- 
velopment. 

In  connection  with  bridge  traffic  the  suggestion  of  equipping  the 
bridges  with  moving  sidewalks,  to  be  extended  into  transverse  subways 
in  Manhattan  and  Brooklyn  is  deserving  of  careful  consideration. 
Such  a  device,  if  defnonstrated  to  be  practicable,  could  be  operated  by 
the  City  as  eflficiently  as  was  the  municipal  railway  over  the  Brooklyn 
Bridge. 

Facilities  for  connection  with  New  Jersey  through  three  Hudson 
River  tunnels  now  under  construction  are  being  steadily  progressed, 
and  an  additional  tunnel  grant  has  been  applied  for,  and  is  now  being 
considered  by  the  Rapid  Transit  Commission.  Unless  the  East  River 
bridges  and  tunnels  shall  promptly  be  made  available.  New  Jersey  will 
.soon  be  provided  with  lx:tter  means  of  transportation  to  and  from  Man- 
hattan than  will  our  own  boroughs  of  Brooklyn  and  Queens.  The 
speedy  completion  and  use  of  the  bridges,  and  the  immediate  construc- 
tion of  the  Harlem  and  East  River  tunnels  by  the  City,  constitute  the 
master  keys  of  the  transit  problem. 

Fifth: — Lexington  Avenue — The  extension  northerly  of  the  pres- 
ent subway  route  through  that  avenue  into  the  Bronx.  The  Merger 
.•should  be  permitted  to  complete  this  route  at  its  own  expense,  on  terms 
generally  similar  to  those  granted  to  the  McAdoo  subway  through 
Sixth  Avenue,  except  that  the  City  should  reserve  power  to  recover  this 
line  at  any  time  on  reasonable  terms  arranged  in  advance. 

Sixth: — While  appreciating  the  considerations  that  in  case  of 
trunk-line  steam  roads  have  prompted  the  City  to  give  ]:)erpctual 
franchises,  we  submit  that  this  .should  not  be  done,  except  on 
terms  and  conditions  of  ihc  franchise  and  on  a  basis  for  forfeiture 
if  broken — they  shall  forbid  discrimination  against  this  Port  and  give 
shi])i)CTs  or  passengers  thus  aggrieved,  treble  damages  with  obligation 
to  the  trunk  line  to  appear  in  New  York  courts. 

City  Policy: — We  deplore  the  subservient  policy  of  (he  City  which 
projxi.ses  development  on  the  initiative  of  private  franchi.se  corpora- 
tions.   With  the  demonstration  of  the  success  of  sul)way  transit. 
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the  City  is  now  faced  with  the  responsibihty  either  of  continuing  such 
poHcy,  or  of  outhning,  building,  and  controUing  its  own  subway  system. 
This  it  can  do  more  effectively  now,  before  additional  street  privileges 
are  alienated,  than  it  can  at  any  future  time.  The  situation  is  simple — 
the  city  is  in  complete  control  potentially  of  underground  New  York, 
and  if  it  shall  maintain  this  direct  control  over  its  new  subways  it  will 
not  only  dominate  them,  but  also  in  the  near  future  the  present  subway, 
the  elevated  lines,  the  surface  lines,  and  the  gas  and  electrical  supplies 
as  well  through  accompanying  pipe  galleries. 

Effective  municipal  control  of  street  privileges  should  be  main- 
tained by  the  City  through  the  power  of  recovery,  and  no  franchise 
grant  for  such  privileges  should  hereafter  be  made  without  coincidently 
embodying  in  it  the  terms  on  which  the  City  may  recover  that  grant. 

If  subway  extensions  into  the  outlying  sparsely  settled  districts 
are  to  be  promptly  made,  this  can  only  be  accomplished  by  making  the 
highly  profitable  congested  traffic  at  the  center  of  the  City  bear,  in 
part,  the  expense  of  extending  and  building  such  outlying  lines.  It 
is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  improved  transit  facilities  add  immedi- 
ately and  enormously  to  taxable  values,  and  tend  to  increase  the  city 
revenue  and  its  borrowing  capacity  to  a  degree  not  accomplished  by 
any  other  class  of  public  improvements.  (Instance  the  rapid  develop- 
ment of  values  in  Harlem  following  the  construction  of  the  elevated 
railways.) 

In  reply  to  the  criticism  which  will  be  made  to  the  effect  that  the 
City  cannot  operate  cheaply  itself,  and  that  it  will  risk  having  unprofit- 
able lines  on  its  hands  without  being  able  to  find  an  operating  con- 
tractor in  case  it  should  build  them, — the  answer  is  that  the  present 
subway,  imperfect  as  it  is,  has  not  only  been  highly  profitable  to  those 
wlio  invested  in  it,  but  in  addition  the  excess  profit  of  its  operation 
has  been  availed  of  to  make  possible  the  recent  traction  consolidation 
on  an  enormously  inflated  basis.  With  a  safer,  more  efficient,  direct 
and  speedy  independent  system  as  indicated  above,  there  can  be  no 
<|uestion  of  its  profitable  operation.  Indeed  if  the  present  merger 
would  but  accept  a  proper  relation  to  the  City,  it  might  well  serve  the 
City  as  a  lessee.  In  view  of  possible  connections  and  transfers  with 
its  existing  lines,  it  is  able  to  make  a  more  favorable  proposition  for 
the  operation  of  the  independent  municipal  system  above  outlined  than 
can  any  other  organization,  except  the  City  itself.  As  matters  now 
stand,  it  will  decline  to  make  such  a  bid  except  on  its  own  terms.  It 
is  a  reasonable  business  assumption,  however,  that,  if  confronted  with 
the  alternative  of  direct  municipal  competition,  terms  advantageous 
to  the  City  will  be  secured  from  it.  If  such  terms  shall  include  a  full 
degree  of  municipal  control,  the  present  monopoly  might  be  made 


most  advantageously  to  assist  in  developing  the  City's  own  system 
which  would  then  tend  to  become  the  dominating  monopoly. 

Monopoly  in  City  transit  is  inevitable.  Such  monopoly  must  be 
either  private  or  public  in  character,  and  we  submit  that  public  monop- 
oly is  more  advantageous  than  private  monopoly.  Private  monopoly 
is  necessarily  conducted  for  revenue  rather  than  for  service.  Its  in- 
terests are  served  by  crowded  cars  and  insufficient  service,  the  very  slow 
e.xtension  of  transit  facilities  into  outlying  districts,  and  opposition  to 
a  general  free  system  of  transfers  whenever  this  can  be  avoided.  Such 
a  system,  if  permitted  to  be  established,  will  throttle  the  growth  of  the 
C"ity  until  such  time  as  its  incubus  shall  be  shaken  of¥.  The  failure 
of  the  City  at  this  ])articular  time  to  secure  effective  transit  control — 
the  practicability  of  subway  transit  having  been  full\  demonstrated 
and  the  transition  from  elevated  and  surface  travel  to  subway  travel 
being  about  to  be  effected — will  be  nothing  less  than  calamitous. 

Up  to  the  present  time  the  City  has  acquiesced  in  the  policy  of 
private  development,  and  for  this  reason  it  should  now  be  considerate 
of  the  private  capital  legitimately  invested  in  this  class  of  public  service 
under  the  custom  established.  The  City  must,  however,  adopt  what- 
ever measures  are  needed  to  guard  its  interests,  to  ])romote  its  un- 
trammelled growth  and  to  preserve  its  circulatory  system  for  the 
most  advantagous  use  of  its  citizens.  It  will  be  far  more  expensive 
and  difficult,  both  for  the  City  and  as  regards  the  interests  of  the  exist- 
ing ]M-ivate  transit  corporations,  to  accomplish  this  in  the  future  than 
it  will  to  do  SO'  now. 

The  only  alternative  for  failure  so  to  do  is  an  irrei)ressible  conflict 
as  a  necessary  consequence  of  which  the  City,  through  its  power  of 
competition  and  taxation,  must  and  will  later  on,  destroy  private  privi- 
lege in  its  streets,  in  order  that  it  may  regain  control  over  its  high- 
ways, a  solution  to  be  deprecated  even  more  by  ])rivate  than  by  public 
•nterests. 
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SHALL  BROOKLYN  BE  HELD  BACK  FOR  JERSEY 

CITY? 

New  York,  June  22,  1906. 

Jas.  E.  Stevenson,  Coiiiiiiissioiicr, 

Department  of  Bridges, 

No.  13  Park  row.  City: 

Dear  Sir — The  conclusions  of  this  report  are  based  on  the 
following  assumptions : 

That  it  is  unwise  to  connect  the  two  bridges  either  by  an  ele- 
vated or  by  a  subway  loop. 

That  the  corFect  principle  of  passenger  transportation  between 
Brooklyn  and  Manhattan  is  tO'  conduct  the  traffic  of  each  bridge 
transversely  across  Manhattan,  thus  affording  convenient  access 
to  every  north  and  south  line  of  transit  in  that  borough. 

That  before  authorizing  a  double  deck  structure  in  Park  Row 
and  the  I'owery,  the  liridge  Commissioner  and  the  Board  of 
Estimate  ascertain  and  publish  the  terms  and  duration  of  the 
agreement  which  must  necessarily  be  made  with  the  Intcrborough 
Company  for  the  reconstruction  and  use  of  its  present  structure 
in  these  streets. 
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That  the  extension  of  the  elevated  system  as  now  proposed 
will  tend  to  disadvantageously  impose  upon  the  City  a  further 
general  extension  of  elevated  railroads,  especially  as  related  to 
transit  connections  between  Long  Island  and  Manhattan  over  the 
Blackwell's  Island  and  Manhattan  bridges ;  consequently  the  best 
opportunity  to  substitute  subways  for  elevated  railroads  is  right 
now. 

That  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  structure  is  being  availed  of  to  the 
fullest  extent  consistent  with  its  safety,  and  that  consequently 
intervals  between  trains  and  trolleys  cannot  safely  be  decreased, 
or  the  train  service  improved  as  regards  the  number  of  passen- 
gers carried. 

That  the  only  prompt  remedies  are,  either  diversion  of  part  of 
the  Brooklyn  Bridge  trafific  to  and  over  the  Williamsburg  Bridge, 
or  a  transition  from  train  service  on  the  former  bridge  to  a  con- 
tinuous moving  platform  service  with  its  greatly  increased  ca- 
pacity. 

That  diversion  of  trafific  can  be  better  accomplished  by  an 
indejiendent  wide  subway  loop  from  the  Williamsburg  Bridge 
across  Manhattan  than  by  comiecting  the  bridges  with  an  ele- 
vated loop. 

That  the  quickest  and  cheapest  relief  is  to  be  found  in  the  use 
of  the  moving  platform,  provided  that  method  of  transmission 
is  deemed  to  be  ])racticable.  and  in  order  that  i)r()mpt  information 
may  be  had  in  regard  to  this  last  point,  we  would  especially  re- 
c|uest  that  you  ex])edite  and  publish  the  Engineers'  report  on  the 
practicability  of  such  a  moving  platform  installation  for  the 
P)rooklyn  Bridge,  which  re])()rt.  we  understand,  you  have  wisely 
arranged  for  and  which  is  now  being  ])rei)ared. 

That  permanent  relief  can  only  be  provided  by  tunnels  under 
the  East  river,  which  should  he  started  now. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Calvin  Tomkin.s, 
■  Chair  man. 
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REPORT  ON  PASSENGER  TRANSPORTATION  BE- 
TWEEN LOWER  MANHATTAN,  BROOKLYN 
AND  THE  BRONX. 

The  tentative  plan  of  the  Bridge  Commission  for  connecting 
the  Brooklyn  and  Williamsburg  bridges  by  means  of  an  elevated 
loop  through  the  east  side  streets  of  Manhattan  must  be  con- 
sidered as  a  part  of  the  general  transportation  problem  of  Brook- 
lyn, Manhattan  and  The  Bronx.  It  cannot  be  intelligently  con- 
sidered separately.  The  reasons  for  opposition  to  an  additional 
elevated  line  are  obvious  enough,  but  such  general  opposition 
should  be  associated  with  some  constructive  plan  for  bettering 
communication  between  lower  Manhattan  and  The  Bronx  on 
the  north,  and  lower  Manhattan  and  Brooklyn  on  the  east.  In- 
jurious as  will  be  the  local  effect  of  additional  street  obstruction 
by  elevated  railways,  a  continuation  of  the  present  transit  condi- 
tions will  be  still  more  injurious  to  the  City. 

An  elevated  loop,  such  as  proposed,  would  he  of  great  advan- 
tage to  the  B.  R.  T..  since  it  would  provide  a  continuous  circuit- 
through  Brooklyn  and  Manhattan.  It  would,  to  some  extent 
divert  traffic  from  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  to  the  Williamsburg 
Bridge,  and  so  relieve  the  former  structure.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
would  not  conduct  many  passengers  nearer  to  their  destination 
in  Manhattan,  and  no  public  advantage  is  to  be  secured  by  join- 
ing the  bridges  in  contra-distinction  to  a  policv  of  carrying  all  the 
lines  of  bridge  traffic  by  wide  loops  across  the  Island  of  Man- 
hattan to  the  Hudson  river,  thus  crossing  all  north  and  south 
avenues  in  that  borough.  Damages  to  abutting  property,  for 
which  the  City  must  pay,  will  be  heavy,  and  injunction  suits 
are  likely  to  delay  the  work.  The  fact  that  new  lines  of  transit 
across  Manhattan  will  tend  to  eliminate  the  present  two  fare 
system  and  incite  a  demand  for  free  transfers,  will  naturally 
arouse  the  o])])ositon  of  existing  corporations.  An  elevated  line 
from  the  I'rooklyn  liridge  north  to  the  Williamsburg  Bridge 
would  ])r()vide  the  best  possible  excuse  for  the  continuation  of 
such  additional  elevated  tracks  northerly  along  the  east  side 
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of  Manhattan  mto  The  Bronx,  and  this  consideration  doubtless 
has  much,  if  not  most,  to  do  with  the  persistency  of  the  attempt 
to  secure  the  elevated  loop. 

Additions  to  the  elevated  system  of  Manhattan  should  not 
be  permitted,  and  the  City  should  no  longer  dela)'  the  construc- 
tion of  one  or  more  east  side  subway  lines  from  lower  Man- 
hattan into  The  Bronx.  The  transit  requirements  of  these  two 
boroughs  can  only  be  properly  Served  by  such  proceedure,  which 
is  likely  to  be  retarded  if  new  elevated  lines  are  to  be  substituted 
for  new  subways. 

Every  morning  there  is  a  congestion  of  trains,  which  are  sub- 
jected to  long  delays  at  the  Brooklyn  entrance  of  the  Bridge, 
and  every  evening  there  is  an  uncivilized  congestion  of  passen- 
gers at  the  Manhattan  end  of  the  Bridge.  Passengers  can  not 
be  transmitted  as  rapidly  as  they  arrive  at  either  end  during  rush 
hours.  Increased  terminal  facilities,  to  be  acquired  at  great  ex- 
pense in  Manhattan,  will  only  facilitate  the  more  convenient  stor- 
age of  passengers  in  that  borough,  and  will  not  hasten  their  trans- 
mission over  the  already  choked  and  over-strained  Bridge.  Brook- 
lyn people  cannot  too  quickly  come  to  a  realization  of  the  fact  that 
the  safe  car  and  train  capacity  of  the  old  Brooklyn  Bridge  has 
already  been  reached,  if  not  exceeded.  Its  trolley  capacity  has 
certainly  been  reached,  and  the  number  of  elevated  trains  j^assing 
over  it  can  be  increased  only  to  a  very  slight  extent  by  any  loop  or 
switching  system.  Under  the  stress  of  the  present  excessive  train 
service  and  the  moving  loads  incident  thereto,  the  Bridge  is  being 
subjected  to  undue  strains,  and  its  early  reconstruction  has  been 
recommended,  in  view  of  these  conditions,  and  when  it  is  re- 
membered that  the  most  congested  traffic  of  New  ^'ork  City 
])asses  over  this  I'ridge,  between  the  City  Halls  of  Brooklyn  and 
-Manhattan,  the  futility  of  expecting  any  great  degree  of  ])erma- 
nent  relief  tlu-ongh  better  train  service  from  a  situation  whieli  is 
growing  continuously  worse  can  be  a])])reciate(l. 

.Such  being  the  present  unfortunate  conditions  which  eriec- 
tnalh  pri'vent  any  a(k'(|nate  measure'  of  relief  I)\  increased  ear 
service,  it  is  pertinent  to  in(|uire  whether  sonn'  otiier  me;uis  ol 
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transportation  cannot  be  substitnted.  Several  eminent  bridge  engi- 
neers, including  the  late  George  L.  Morrison,  Gustav  Linden- 
thall,  John  Bogart  and  Theo.  C.  Clarke,  have  already  recom- 
mended the  installation  of  a  continuous  moving  platform  as 
a  practical  solution  for  the  vexed  bridge  transit  problem.  At 
the  instance  of  the  Bridge  Department  this  system  is  at  last  be- 
ing investigated  by  a  special  commission  of  civil  engineers,  whose 
report,  whether  favorable  or  otherwise,  should  be  submitted  at 
an  early  date  and  promptly  published  for  critical  public  exam- 
ination. 

If,  in  place  of  successive  trains,  a  continuous  train,  moving 
without  stops — that  is,  a  moving  platform,  should  be  successfully 
installed  upon  the  Bridg^e,  with  extensions  into  ^Manhattan  and 
Brooklyn,  the  passenger-carrying  capacity  of  that  Bridge  would 
lie  greatly  increased  and  the  strains  to  which  it  is  subjected  would 
be  so  lessened  that  there  would  be  no  need  for  reconstruction. 
Such  a  moving  platform  could  be  conducted  at  a  practicable  grade 
under  the  existing  Interborough  subway,  which  now  so  unfor- 
tunately blocks  underground  railroad  access  to  the  Bridge.  It 
should  be  so  extended  into  a  subway  and  continued  across  lower 
Manhattan,  and  by  this  means  would  do  away  entirely  with  con- 
gestion at  the  Bridge  entrance.  By  a  similar  extension  as  far 
even  as  City  Hall,  Brooklyn,  and  mainly  over  property  now  owned 
by  the  City,  ample  opportunities  could  be  provided  for  transfer- 
ence to  the  surface  and  elevated  systems  of  that  borough.  It  is 
possible  to  construct  a  moving  platform  on  the  space  occupied 
l)y  the  Bridge  elevated  tracks  without  any  serious  interference 
to  travel.  This  can  be  done  by  removing  the  Bridge  trolley 
tracks  from  their  i)resent  location  to  the  ])ublic  roadways,  which 
could  be  temporarily  closed,  and  then  shifting  the  elevated  trains, 
so  they  shall  run  over  the  line  now  occupied  by  the  trolley  tracks 
while  the  platforms  are  being  installed.  Should  such  a  system  be 
established  the  City  would  be  placed  in  an  advantageous  position 
to  force  a  single  fare  over  the  1 '.ridge  and  the  11.  R.  T.  system,  as 
it  ])reviously  did  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  Bridge  rail- 
road, which  for  a  time  it  so  successfully  ()])erated.    'i"he  claim  is 
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made  that  passengers  can  be  taken  over  the  Bridge  at  much  less 
cost  by  this  means  than  is  now  incurred  by  the  B.  R.  T.  with  its 
present  equipment.  The  moving  platform  was  in  successful 
operation  at  the  World  Fairs  in  Chicago  and  Paris.  Its  details 
have  been  improved  since  then.  The  problem  is  to  ascertain 
whether,  when  installed  on  so  large  a  scale  and  subjected  to 
traffic  so  much  greater,  it  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  situation.  This  information  cannot  be  too 
quickly  obtained. 

It  is  possible  to  conduct  the  elevated  trafific  of  Brooklyn  over 
the  other  East  river  bridges  into  subways  across  Manhattan.  A 
subway  loop  from  the  W  illiamsburg  Bridge  could,  if  desirable, 
conduct  the  elevated  trains  from  that  structure  as  far  west  as 
West  street  and  as  far  south  as  Canal  street.  It  is  similarly 
possible  to  conduct  the  slow-moving  and  inadequate  trolleys  of 
Brooklyn  over  these  bridges  and  onto  the  surfaces  of  the  streets 
of  Manhattan,  since  there  is  room  for  additional  trolley  cars  on 
the  more  northerly  Manhattan  streets.  It  is  not  possible,  how- 
ever, to  do  either  of  these  things  at  the  Brooklyn  Bridge,  since 
the  underground  entrance  to  that  bridge,  as  noted,  has  been 
blocked  for  elevated  trains  by  the  Belmont  subway ;  and  the 
Manhattan  streets  in  this  vicinity  are  already  too  congested  to 
admit  of  their  further  use  by  the  trolley  system  of  Brooklyn. 

As  a  conse(|uence  of  the  great  and  rapidly  increasing  traffic 
over  the  Bridge  between  City  Hall,  Manhattan,  and  Court  square, 
Brooklyn,  which  may  likened  to  the  ])assagc  of  sand  through 
the  narrow  part  of  an  hour  glass,  no  permanent  relief  can  ])e 
expected,  even  if  the  above  noted  improvements  are  made  in  the 
I'ridge  service,  since  the  growing  traffic  will  soon  overtake  the 
increased  facilities. 

Permanent  relief  can  only  be  obtained  bv  the  construction 
of  tunnels  under  the  h>ast  river,  which  shall  be  extended  as  sub- 
ways into  Brooklyn  and  Manhattan  through  which  (|uick  moving 
trains  may  be  conducted.  i'lu'  City  cannot  begin  too  soon  the 
construction  of  tlu'  three  ICast  river  tunnels  between  lower  Man- 
hattan and  jirooklyii,  proposed  by  the  Rapid  Transit  Conimis- 
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sion.  It  is  not  necessar}-  that  the  precise  routes  of  subway  con- 
nections with  these  tunnels  should  now  be  indicated  since  the 
tunnels  will  require  a  longer  time  for  construction  than  the  sub- 
ways ;  and  since  the  annual  charge  upon  the  City  for  their  con- 
struction will  be  comparatively  small  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  City  should  not  promptly  begin  to  build  them.  Every  month's 
delay  in  this  regard  adds  to  the  growing  complications  of  the 
future.  Once  construction  of  the  tunnels  under  the  East  river 
to  Brooklyn  and  under  the  Harlem  river  to  The  Bronx  shall  be 
begun,  the  City  will  have  clearly  indicated  its  future  policy  of 
providing  adequate  facilities,  and  public  opinion  will  then  com- 
pel such  a  policy  to  be  promptly  and  effectively  followed  up. 
From  present  indications  New  Jersey  is  likely  to  be  provided 
with  better  means  of  access  and  egress  to  and  from  lower  Man- 
hattan than  will  be  provided  by  the  City  for  its  own  boroughs 
of  The  Bronx,  Brooklyn  and  Queens.  This  fact  should  stimulate 
the  enterprise  of  the  City,  rather  than  arouse  its  jealousy. 

The  difficulties,  inconveniences  and  dangers  of  passenger 
transit  between  Brooklyn,  The  Bronx  and  lower  Manhattan  are 
the  direct  consequence  of  the  failure  of  the  City  to  think  out  and 
provide  for  its  transportation  in  advance.  In  spite,  however, 
of  the  exigencies  of  the  time  a  temporary,  inadequate  and  inju- 
rious plan  should  not  be  adopted  by  the  City  to  the  disadvantage 
of  Brooklyn  and  in  favor  of  New  Jersey,  however  strong  may 
be  the  private  influences  in  its  favor. 

C.XLVIN  T()MKIN.S, 

Clioirjiian. 


